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DREYFUS AND THE JEWISH QUESTION 
IN FRANCE 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


By Hon. JAMES B. EUSTIs, 


Ex-United States Senator from Louisiana, and Ex-Ambassador to France 


1872 Maréchal Bazaine was tried in France, convicted by 

a Court-Martial, and sentenced to be shot for his treasonable 
surrender to Prince Frederick Charles of the fortress of Metz 
and his army of 173,000 soldiers. This trial was a public one; 
it produced but little excitement, hardly any discussion, and no 
criticism. It was treated as a trial only affecting the French 
army. 

In 1894, an unknown artillery officer, named Captain Drey- 
fus, was tried by a Military Court in France, charged with hav- 
ing furnished to a foreign government military information, and 
no case has ever excited such universal and profound interest 
throughout the civilized world. Every government, every mil- 
itary officer, every judge, every lawyer, every layman in every 
country has followed with intense interest and anxiety every 
stage of this trial. Newspapers never have tired of discussing 
it; reviews and magazines in every country have freely given 
their pages to the ablest writers and commentators upon this 
case, and every Jew in every country has felt for racial reasons 
a personal interest in the final outcome of this cause célebre. 





Dreyfus and the Fewish Question in France 


When one considers the intense feeling of hostility against 
the Jews in France, he is not surprised that they have always 
entertained the suspicion that the Jewish question played a 
prominent, if not a controlling part, in the Dreyfus case. Since 
the publication of La France Fuive, by Edouard Drummont, 
that brilliant but erratic writer has led an anti-Semitic crusade 
against the Jews of such extraordinary virulence that it cannot 
be denied that Captain Dreyfus throughout his tribulations 
paid a severe penalty to this popular prejudice on account of 
his race, which enabled the anti-Dreyfusards to wield this 
weapon with terrible force. Ce Sale Fuif was the opprobri- 
ous designation which this unfortunate officer had to endure, 
and which in France estranged him from all sympathy. 

In France the Jew is considered as an enemy of /a patrie ; 
the prejudice against him does not arise from causes which are 
alleged to exist in other countries, such as the successful com- 
petition of that remarkable race in the struggle for individual 
success and supremacy in the various departments of trade and 
industry. This deep-seated and dangerous prejudice against 
the Jew in France, springs from an apprehension that he is at- 
tempting, by the secret use of the power of his wealth, to dom- 
inate and control the Government of France to the detriment of 
the State. In this country, we regard the State as a mere 
political agency; in France the State is regarded as a paternal 
institution, and it is a common accusation against the Jew in 
France that he is plotting to overthrow her institutions and to 
bring about her ruin. In studying this interesting question, the 
writer was startled by a statement made to him by a prominent 
retired army officer, with whom he had been calmly discussing 
this question, when he exclaimed: ‘The next time we have a 
revolution, we will erect a guillotine on the Place de la Concorde 
and we will behead every Jew in France.” It must not be un- 
derstood that this is an individual opinion, but quite the con- 
trary. The French people also believe that the Jews are 
responsible for the corruption that is said to prevail in govern- 
mental circles. They claim that before the Panama scandals, 
corruption of officials was unknown in France; since then, the 
anti-Dreyfusards would have foreigners believe that honesty and 
official integrity have disappeared from France, and they at- 
tribute this lamentable decadence and downfall of public moral- 
ity to the corrupting practices of the Jews. 

When Dreyfus was arrested and imprisoned, there can be 
no question that the fact that he was a Jew aroused an extremely 
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bitter feeling against him, which must have had a certain 
influence throughout the proceedings of his trial. To one who 
is not a Frenchman, the very violence of this prejudice against 
him aroused immediately a certain degree of sympathy and he 
could not but feel that, by reason of that fact, Dreyfus would be 
deprived of the privilege of an impartial trial. Military officers, 
because of their education, are more apt, when sitting as judges, 
to unconsciously yield to influences of prejudice than others, 
who are trained to administer justice with severe impartiality. 
It will never be known, of course, to what extent the fact that 
Dreyfus was a Jew affected the judgment of the military officers 
who tried and convicted him, but it is very certain that it hada 
decisive influence in preventing individuals from advocating a 
reconsideration of his case. Those who, for one reason or 
another, doubted his guilt after his conviction, were restrained 
by that consideration, and did not dare to brave the anti-Semitic 
sentiment which so generally and profoundly prevailed in 
France. While the public were uninformed as to the proceed- 
ings in that secret trial, there is no question that the conduct of 
Dreyfus at the ceremony of his degradation excited admiration 
and created an undercurrent suspicion of his innocence, for it 
could hardly be believed that he was acting a part at that 
supreme moment. 

To the declaration of General Darras: “ Dreyfus, you are un- 
worthy of carrying arms. In the mame of the French people 
we degrade you,” Dreyfus replied in a clear and strong voice: 
“T am innocent! I swear thatI aminnocent! Vive la France!” 
He did not stop there, but added, “On the heads of my wife 
and my children, I swear that I am innocent! I swear it! Vive 
la France!” 

These exclamations, which sounded more like an expression 
of pity for the unhappy country which had brought about his 
ruin and disgrace, appealed with powerful effect to those who 
were not blinded by a bigoted hatred of the Jew, or by the 
supposed infallibility of military tribunals. Every attempt that 
was made to raise the question of the possibility of Dreyfus’s in- 
nocence -was immediately stifled. Mr. Scheurer Kestner, one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the Senate, a gentleman of the high- 
est respectability, of large wealth and of unquestioned courage, 
moved only by a sense of justice, could bear the torture of his 
doubts no longer. He quietly and secretly approached the 
Government upon this question. As soon as it became public, 
the anti-Semitic press opened such a terrific fire against him 
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that he retreated from the contest under their ridiculous accu- 
sation that he also had been paid by the Jews. The /igaro, 
one of the leading papers of Paris, whose circulation is limited 
to the intelligent and educated classes, opened its intended 
campaign for revision by the most indirect intimations that 
there might possibly have been some irregularities in the Drey- 
fus case, and by very gradual steps was advancing to the defi- 
nite question of whether Dreyfus should not have a revision of 
his trial, when it suddenly retraced its steps not daring longer 
to brave the virulent attacks of the anti-Semitic press, and was 
driven back into the ranks of the anti-Dreyfusards by the forced 
resignation of its Redacteur en Chief, Monsieur de Rodays. 

At last one Frenchman appeared upon the scene in France, 
who had the heroism to face and defy the anti-Semitic press, 
mobs, the whole army, the judiciary, and never for one moment 
quailed before their threats or their accusations of being bought 
by the money of the Jews. Emile Zola was only known before 
the Dreyfus case as a scholarly writer of novels of questionable 
taste. To-day he ought to be crowned as the bravest citizen 
in the French Republic. To him, the insolent arrogance of the 
officers of the general staff of the army had no more terrors 
than the intimidation of the judge who presided at his trial, and 
who made himself conspicuous by his outrageous rulings. 

It cannot be said that, at any stage of the discussion of the 
Dreyfus case, the French Government through its ministers 
ever reflected the popular anti-Semitic sentiment. This was to 
be expected, for the Jews are politically more strongly intrenched 
in France than in any other country. While they may be 
exposed to personal risks by reason of mob violence, as a class 
they need have no apprehension of oppression by any civil 
department of the Government, because of their influence 
in governmental circles. Napoleon I, who had great con- 
tempt for the ancient nobility and aristocracy of France, sought 
to destroy their power and prestige by legal reforms in the 
interest of the common people. With that view he introduced 
in the French law the doctrine of forced heirship, which prohib- 
ited a parent within certain limitations from disinheriting a child 
without just cause, such as a child striking its parent, etc. 
Knowing the contempt that the French nobleman had for any 
kind of money-producing labor, and that his descendants would 
inherit that aristocratic prejudice, he foresaw that in three gen- 
erations, by reason of these two causes, the titled families of 
France would be forced to part with their large landed estates. 
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The Jew has in very many instances become the proprietor of 
these estates, and he has thus acquired great influence in these 
different communities. He is naturally very liberal in his 
charities, he is always a good citizen, conservative and pro- 
gressive, proud of his French nationality; he is law abiding, and 
by reason of his wealth, his landed proprietorship, and his per- 
sonal conduct, he wields a large political influence, for in many 
cases the candidate for the French Chamber is not too modest 
to accept his financial aid. 

In their strenuous efforts to stifle all inquiry, the ministers 
were only animated by the single purpose of protecting the 
honor of the army, which they considered as necessarily involved 
by an attempted reopening of the Dreyfus case. That was a 
serious mistake, for if they had treated it as involving only the 
acts of certain individuals who were army officers, they could 
have easily extricated both the Government and the Army from 
the terrible dilemma with which they are now confronted, and the 
French nation, the French Government and French institutions 
would have been spared from that merciless criticism of the 
press of foreign countries, which this false attitude of the French 
ministers upon this question unfortunately invited. As soon as 
a new ministry was installed, which so frequently happens under 
the French parliamentary system, it was at once summoned by 
an interpellation to declare its views upon the Dreyfus case. 
They all successively sheltered themselves behind the sacramen- 
tal formula of /a chose jugee, although every lawyer in France 
knew that the French law expressly provided for a new trial for 
certain specified causes, one of which was directly applicable to 
the case of Dreyfus, so that the effect of the pretext of these 
different ministers, that the case had been finally adjudicated, was 
to intensify and not to remove the growing suspicion that he 
had been illegally convicted. 

Another subterfuge to which they resorted, which was well 
calculated to impress the French Chamber and French public, 
was that if they were to make any revelations of what had taken 
place at the secret trial, it would lead to serious international 
complications. France is so situated that she avoids and does 
not seek complications with other European Governments, and 
it was an argument which strongly appealed to the patriotism of 
the French people, but it was completely overthrown, and the 
hypocrisy of those who used it was exposed by the declaration 
through its respective ministers of foreign affairs of the three 
Governments of the Triple Alliance, Germany, Italy, and Austria, 
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the only Governments that could be affected by any disclosures 
of these pretended State secrets. 

When they all three declared that the French Government 
was at liberty to raise the curtain that concealed the secrets of 
the Dreyfus trial, so far as they were concerned, as they had no 
interest in it whatsoever, the French ministry was driven from 
its last line of defense and had to take the ground that it would 
publicly establish the guilt of Dreyfus. This difficult task was 
assumed by the then Secretary of War, M. Cavaignac, with 
great confidence in his ability to accomplish it successfully. 
The French people then for the first time breathed freely; that 
terrible load of doubt and suspicion which they had been car- 
rying for years, which had divided them into hostile camps, which 
had caused mob violence in their streets, which had plunged 
them almost to the verge of civil war, which had bred such ter- 
rible recriminations in their midst, and which had caused France 
to fall in the estimation of other nations, they were to cast aside 
by reason of the unreserved and irrefutable declarations to be 
made by M. Cavaignac in his speech to the French Chamber. 
The day of promised deliverance was awaited with hopeful anx- 
iety. Certainly every wellwisher of the French nation gave M. 
Cavaignac a Godspeed in his effort to render his country the 
inestimable service of solving beyond question the intricate 
problems of that mysterious trial. The speech was delivered ; 
it was acclaimed in the French Chamber with enthusiastic ap- 
proval. By its almost unanimous vote this anticipated vindi- 
cation of the good fame of the French nation and of the honor 
of the French army was ordered to be placarded on the walls 
of 36,000 communes of France; but, notwithstanding this dem- 
onstration of official satisfaction, to every serious student of the 
Dreyfus case this speech was a lamentable disappointment, and 
to the public the argument presented was weak and incon- 
clusive, and, notwithstanding the captivating phrases and patri- 
otic periods of M. Cavaignac’s speech, it failed to attenuate in 
the slightest degree the painful impression that previously ex- 
isted. 

Shortly afterwards, the published confession of Colonel Henry 
that he had aided in the forgery of some of the documentary 
evidence which had induced the Court to convict Dreyfus, ren- 
dered it impossible for even the Ministry to any longer mislead 
and deceive the public. Why this startling revelation was 
made, which caused such a sudden revulsion of public opinion 
in France and which compelled the revision of the case of 
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Dreyfus, is still a secret. M. Cavaignac, in his speech, had 
used the following language: ‘We are masters in our own 
house, and we will deal with our own affairs as we see fit,” mean- 
ing that foreign Governments and foreign peoples had no con- 
cern in the Dreyfus case. If this was true, judging of the past 
conduct of the French Government with reference to this Drey- 
fus case, one may be permitted to doubt whether this revelation 
was due to a sense of justice which heretofore had never been 
manifested. The fact may yet become apparent that it was 
due to outside pressure, and that some foreign Government, 
friendly to France, in the interest of public order and her na- 
tional reputation, had wisely advised the French Government to 
liquidate this whole Dreyfus affair and bravely face the conse- 
quences, whatever they might be. 

Sufficient disclosures have already been made to expose the 
fact that a most extraordinary and inexplicable conspiracy had 
been consummated. Who were the chief conspirators, what 
was their motive, why was Dreyfus selected as its victim, what 
interest was to be subserved, are still mysterious secrets, which 
it is not the purpose of this article to make a subject of conjec- 
ture or mere suspicion. It is too incredible and monstrous to 
be discussed on the basis of any theory. If France has been 
humiliated, and has had to endure the severest criticisms by 
reason of this shameless conspiracy, she can congratulate her- 
self upon having one institution which has extricated her from 
this terrible dilemma and which will rehabilitate her in the esti- 
mation of her own people and foreign nations. 

The Court of Cassation of France is one of the most august 
and able judicial tribunals in the civilized world. The honesty 
of its judgments is always above suspicion. Its decisions have 
always commanded the respect of the bar and the judiciary of 
every civilized country. France has had many of her institu- 
tions rudely shaken by the frequent revolutionary convulsions 
by which she has been afflicted, but this Court has survived all 
revolutions and changes of Government, and has stood like a 
pillar of granite, unaffected by popular excitements and unin- 
fluenced by political prejudices. No newspaper of any respecta- 
bility, and no political party, has ever felt itself called upon to 
assail its impartiality, or attempted to diminish the respect and 
confidence which the French people have been educated to 
repose in their highest tribunal. Its decision in the Dreyfus 
case upon the question of revision is written in language as calm 
and judicial as though this Court had been called upon to decide 
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a promissory note case. Not a word or a sentence is used cal- 
culated to increase the public excitement in France, and its 
opinion was not affected in any way by the question of the 
safety of the State, or the honor of the French army. A 
country that has such a tribunal is indeed fortunate. 

Upon the motifs de revision the Court was divided, but upon 
the question of the annulment of the judgment of condemnation 
rendered by the Military Court, on the 22d day of December, 
1894, against Alfred Dreyfus, the Court was unanimous. It 
ordered that the accused shall appear before the Military Court, 
at Rennes, which shall pass upon the following question: 


Was Dreyfus guilty in 1894 of having provoked machinations or having 
entertained correspondence with a foreign power, or one of its agents, to 
induce it to commit hostilities, or commence a war against France, or to 
have supplied the means to that end, by furnishing notes and documents 
enclosed in the bordereau ? 


If the retrial of Dreyfus is public, it is not difficult to antici- 
pate the finding of the Court, as it has been proved that the 
principal piece of incriminating evidence, the dordereau, was in 
the handwriting of Major Esterhazy and not of Captain Dreyfus. 
When the Government shall have failed at the retrial of Drey- 
fus to establish his guilt and he shall have been acquitted, it 
will be admitted by all that the admirable conduct of this un- 
fortunate officer throughout his trial and all stages of his terrible 
tribulations, which would have crushed a weaker man, has, not 
to a small degree, contributed to the vindication of his inno- 
cence. 

On account of this case, France has been arraigned at the 
bar of public opinion of the civilized world. By foreigners, she 
has been traduced and vilified in no measured terms. For 
those who contributed to this scandal and its deceptions, not a 
word of excuse can be uttered, but for the French people, who 
have been so grievously affected by this unfortunate affair, a 
plea can be made by one who has had the opportunity of study- 
ing the criminal jurisprudence, the institutions, and the tempera- 
ment of that peculiar people. The Dreyfus case, for many 
reasons, could never have occurred in this country, although 
we have had one signal instance of a Military Court being 
called upon to decide a case in which it has been believed that 
it did not have the courage to resist the dangerous influences 
of popular excitement. That was the case of Mrs. Surratt. 
What we, under our system of criminal procedure, would regard 
as irregularities and illegalities, the French, under their system, 
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accept as an orderly procedure. The writer, by the kindness 
of M. Lachaud, the great criminal lawyer of France who 
defended Maréchal Bazaine, obtained one of the few tickets of 
admission to that trial. By attending its daily sessions from 
the beginning to the end, he was afforded the opportunity of 
studying and criticizing the methods of conducting a military 
trial in France. To the French criminal law the distinction be- 
tween legal and illegal evidence isunknown. No objection can 
be made to the admissibility of any statement whatsoever 
which the witness chooses to make, whether it be pertinent to 
the case or not. Hearsay evidence that had passed through 
three or four mouths, rumors, gossip, surmises, and opinions 
were all thrown into this case, which involved the life of this 
officer of the highest rank. It was impossible for any one who 
heard that evidence to have been able to reach a conclusion in 
this case that would have satisfied his conscience; and the cli- 
max of grotesqueness was reached when the Duke d’Aumale, 
who presided over this military tribunal, seriously announced, 
after the evidence was closed, that it was fortunate for the 
accused that the presiding officer of this Court, by reason of his 
residence in England, had become familiar with and had applied 
in this case the rules of procedure known to the English 
criminal law. It was not surprising that, as soon as the sen- 
tence of death was recorded, every member of the Court 
petitioned the Government to commute that sentence. Cer- 
tainly, if Maréchal Bazaine had been beyond question proven 
guilty of the treasonable offense.with which he was charged by 
Gambetta, he ought to have suffered the sentence of death. 
The right of bail, the writ of Aabeas corpus, and all those 
other guarantees to secure the rights, and safeguard the per- 
sonal liberty of the citizen against the arbitrary acts of the Govern- 
ment, which are provided for in our Constitution, having been 
borrowed by us from the English Law, are not to be found in 
the French Constitution. It may appear incredible, but it is 
nevertheless true, that under the law of procedure in criminal 
cases in France, the counsel of the accused has no right to cross- 
examine a witness; if he desires to elicit the truth by that 
means, he requests the judge to propound the question, and if 
this request is not granted, his refusal ends the matter. For 
thirteen years, the French Chamber discussed the question 
whether an accused should have the privilege of having counsel 
at the preliminary examination before the Fuge d’instruction. 
This is the proceeding when, by a process of mental torture, the 
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accused is required to incriminate himself by his own testimony. 
So averse are the French people to any innovation in their 
criminal law securing their rights of personal liberty, that this 
legal reform was only lately adopted in the face of the opposi- 
tion of the leading papers of Paris. How can it be expected 
that a people educated under such a system, can have a just 
appreciation of criminal justice as it is understood in Anglo- 
Saxon countries? It is doing them an injustice to criticize the 
public opinion of France with reference to the Dreyfus case. 
There can be no public opinion. If the Government oppresses 
a citizen by his illegal arrest and imprisonment, no matter what 
may be its duration, it is considered his affair, and not that of 
his fellow-citizens. It is true that he has in such a case no 
redress against anybody. That is considered his individual 
misfortune, and there being no solidarity of feeling upon the 
question of personal liberty, his distress attracts no attention and 
excites no sympathy. 

What also contributed to a large extent to the suppression 
of any attempted inquiry into the case of Dreyfus, was what is 
known in France as the military sentiment, which is different 
from that existing even in monarchical countries. The dual 
cry of Vive la France and Vive Parmee has a deep significance. 
Every Frenchman patriotically believes that the honor of both is 
in his individual safe-keeping. Since France met with her 
crushing defeats in the War of 1870, which so seriously weak- 
ened her military power and obscured her military prestige, she 
has felt as though she was exposed at any time to a successful 
invasion by Germany, her powerful military neighbor. This 
apprehension has produced the strange spectacle of a people, 
who are really ardent Republicans, living under a Republican 
form of Government, worshiping their army with an almost idol- 
atrous admiration, because they consider it as the only strong 
arm upon which they can lean in the hour of danger. To illus- 
trate the predominant force of this military sentiment in France, 
the writer may be permitted to refer to a personal incident. 
When he was conducting the negotiations with the French 
Foreign Office in the case of Waller, an American citizen who 
had been convicted by a Military Court in Madagascar, in one 
of his dispatches he stated casually that inasmuch as Military 
Courts were primarily instituted to enforce discipline in the 
army, it was not to be expected that army officers, who were 
untrained in the law, should be as competent to try a civilian, 
in a case involving legal points, as judicial magistrates who had 
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been educated to administer justice. The French Foreign 
Office refused to receive the dispatch, although its language was 
admitted to be courteous, because it was considered offensive to 
the French army. 

By the side of this indifference to the question of the per- 
sonal liberty of the citizen is to be found the fact that for 
political liberty and equality no people have made greater 
sacrifices than the French people. In the last twenty years 
scarcely a public man has died in France whose obituary notice 
does not state the fact that he was either imprisoned or exiled 
for his advocacy of the cause of Democracy. Her great law- 
yers, statesmen, and publicists have enlightened the world by 
their marvelous works upon the question of the “Rights of 
Man.” The Republicans of France have fought their great 
battles in behalf of the people with a courage, persistency, self- 
devotion, and personal risk, which can well challenge the admi- 
ration of mankind, for they have never hesitated to freely shed 
their blood for their emancipation from tyranny. They have 
destroyed the monarchical party, the imperialistic party, and 
have brought the Church on her knees, for that wise political 
leader, the Pope, who so piously safeguards her interest, knew 
that if he did not rally to the Republic, he would not be able 
to save a remnant of his ecclesiastical power and authority in 
France. 

All the laws enacted by the French Assembly are in the 
interest of the masses of the people, and not in the interest 
of any one class. In the contest between the power of money 
and the rights of the people, the brutal influence of wealth is 
unknown in the politics of France. One who has attended the 
proceedings of the French Chamber with a view of studying the 
philosophy of their legislation, realizes the truth uttered by M. 
Challemel-Lacour, one of France’s greatest statesmen, who was 
President of the Senate at the time of his death, when he stated 
in a speech at the centenary of the First Republic that “the 
Republic, since September 22, 1792, had not ceased for a sin- 
gle moment to live its latent life as a Government in reserve for 
the salvation of the country.” This is not the sentiment of an 
enthusiast, but is the declaration of one who had fought and 
suffered for the cause of the people, and who at the same time 
abhorred the menaces of French Socialism. 

By preserving this sacred inheritance from the French Rev- 
olution, the French Republic is to-day resting upon its ancient 


foundation of the rights of the people. No class interests can 
2 
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claim to exercise any influence over any department of the 
Government of the French Republic. As the Revolutionists of 
1793 destroyed the aristocracy which sprung from the nobility 
of birth, the French Republicans of to-day will not permit the 
wealth of a class to control the economic policy of their Gov- 
ernment, but rather the contrary, for it is the common, the work- 
ing people, who receive its protection and its favors. The spirit 
of true Democracy is so intense in the French people that 
they have no reason to apprehend that their Republic will be 
undermined by the corrupting wealth of a political aristocracy. 

Can we make the same boast, or are we drifting away from 
real Democracy? Have we, as have the French Republicans, 
preserved the traditions bequeathed to us by the founders of 
our Government? Have we the same reverence for Democracy 
in its literal sense? Have we to-day the same standard of pub- 
lic morality and official integrity? Have we the same sense of 
official responsibility to the people? Have we that respect for 
those in authority which their predecessors enjoyed by reason 
of their broad statesmanship and high personal character, which 
are so essential to the preservation of popular institutions under 
a Republican form of Government? It is to be regretted that 
the necessity for asking such ominous questions really exists. 

The French, because they are such an interesting people, 
have always attracted the attention of the world. Whatever 
they do, which if done in any other country would be over- 
looked, is always sensationally published in foreign countries, 
and this Dreyfus case has been calculated to concentrate upon 
France the severest criticisms, and has been the unfortunate 
cause of her people being misjudged. But this regrettable in- 
cident, painful as it is, and its consequences, should be limited 
to its legitimate sphere, and should not be extended to injuri- 
ously affect the people and the institutions of France. We 
have no more right to accuse them of knowingly supporting 
injustice and wrongdoing, because of what has been done bya 
few of their military officers and their ministers in the Dreyfus 
case, than that they should judge of the character of our Gov- 
ernment and of the American people, by what has been done in 
the cases of Colonel Carter and General Eagan. It is one of the 
few misfortunes of popular government that those who happen to 
be in authority are sometimes very weak men; the science of gov- 
ernment is always difficult, but the science of self-government is 
still more difficult, and we cannot claim that we are exempt 
from the calamity of mixing politics with military affairs. 
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Another reason why the French are misunderstood is that 
they are held responsible for whatever occurs in Paris. Cer- 
tainly the Boulevard, the Quartier Latin, and the Montmartre, 
furnish very peculiar types of the Frenchman, but the Parisian 
no more represents the rural population of France than the 
jeunesse dorte of New York city represents the sturdy American 
farmer. Paris, the most brilliant capital in the world, and the 
greatest monument of modern civilization, attracts strangers 
from all parts of the globe. That interesting personage, the 
American tourist, who goes to Paris only to increase the rev- 
enues of the Cayés Chantants, the German who goes to the 
Brasseries to fill himself with beer, the Englishman who spends 
his time at disreputable theatres, which he would shun at home, 
all imagine that they have made a conscientious study of French 
character and French institutions, and are ever ready to de- 
nounce and vilify that unfortunate country. Correspondents 
of foreign newspapers magnify every insignificant occurrence 
in Paris, and imagine that a mob of voyous, that would not have 
the courage to destroy a siosque, by their shouts against the 
police, are going to plunge France into a revolution. 

To study any people and their institutions, in justice to them, 
one should seek the proper sources of information. No city is 
better governed and better policed in every respect than the 
city of Paris. Her system of public charities and public works 
is unsurpassed: the economy of the administration of her mu- 
nicipal government could serve as a model to other countries ; 
her public men, her scholars, her professors of colleges, her 
learned men in the various professions, her writers upon science 
and every department of human knowledge, her masters in all 
the fine arts, are the equals, and sometimes the superiors, of 
those of any civilized country inthe world. One who has in- 
vestigated the subject has stated that there are more books 
upon serious and scientific subjects annually published in Paris 
than in any other three of the largest cities of the world. This 
fact is a high tribute to the thirst for knowledge of this intel- 
lectual people. The agricultural classes in France are a most 
remarkable people. For an intelligent and economic cultiva- 
tion of the soil, for thrift‘and industry, for sobriety, for political 
conservatism, for devotion to the institution of the family, for 
their law-abiding conduct, they can justly claim that they are 
the superior of any other people. It is so difficult to know the 
French people, that not even Bismarck understood them. Af- 
ter he had decided what terms he would impose upon France 
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in the Treaty of Peace after the Prussian War, he told a rich 
German Jew banker, an intimate friend, who had amassed his 
fortune after a long residence in Paris, that France had been 
the exfant terrible of Europe, and that he intended to crush 
her in the interest of public peace, by demanding an indemnity 
of five billions of francs. The German banker laughed and re- 
plied: “ You do not know this people! Your terms are cer- 
tainly not generous, but if you think an indemnity of five bil- 
lions of francs will crush France, you make a mistake; it will 
only cripple her for a short time.” Bismarck was dumbfounded, 
but he lived long enough to realize that the German banker 
was right and he was wrong. 

The French Republicans deserve credit for having main- 
tained their Republic amidst serious vicissitudes. When it 
was established, Monarchists, Imperialists, and even Republicans, 
predicted its early overthrow, but it still exists. This is the 
m{ re remarkable because the Parliamentary Constitution of 
1875 of France is a weak and defective instrument and not to 
be compared with ours, which Gladstone truly said was the 
greatest product of human reason. It was the result of much 
wrangling between those who were not Republicans, and who 
controlled the National Assembly, and many of its provisions 
have puzzled students of Constitutional Government. For in- 
stance, the presidential term of seven years is not generally 
understood. The Imperialists wanted ten years, believing that 
by the lapse of time imperialism would once more become 
popular; the Monarchists, believing in the speedy restoration 
of the French King, wanted the shortest period of five years, 
as they were ready to restore the monarchy, and a compromise 
on the term of seven years was agreed to by these two con- 
trolling parties. 

It will be an interesting study to note the political future of 
_ these two great Republics, the American and the French. We 
have an almost perfect Constitution, which we are told we are 
outgrowing, and it is being sneered at by some modern thinkers 
in our country. They have an imperfect Constitution which 
they interpret in favor of popular rights and popular interests. 

We must confess that our legislation is to-day altogether in 
the interest of privileged classes, so much so that it has caused 
a widespread popular revolt against the present conditions of 
our society. 

There is another lesson that we can learn from the French 
Democracy, and that is, the courage with which they criticize 
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their Government when it undertakes to subjugate a foreign 
people and to impose upon them a Government against their 
will. When the emperor, Louis Napoleon, sent his army to 
Mexico to subjugate the Mexicans, the greatest speech that 
was ever delivered by M. Thiers was in denunciation of that 
act of criminal folly. This speech was considered by the French 
an act of patriotism and not an act of disloyalty. When the 
French Government sent its army to subjugate Madagascar, 
some of the ablest French newspapers did not hesitate, during 
the whole period of that war, to denounce in unmeasured terms 
that act of criminal aggression. In neither case did any mili- 
tary or civil officer of the Government attempt to shield himself 
behind the silly pretext that the enemy was being encour- 
aged to prolong his struggle for independence by this freedom 
of discussion. 

A just war will always unite a people whether they are 
Americans or Frenchmen; an unjust and an unnecessary war will 
always divide the people and expose the Government to criti- 
cism for its inauguration and conduct. Improvised statesmen, 
who happen to be upon the public stage, are educating us to 
surrender that constitutional right of free discussion, but if the 


time should ever come when we accept their false teachings, we 
will abdicate the freedom of our American citizenship and will 
become the subjects of the President of the United States. 
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T IS sometimes needful to declare the beginning from the end. 
George Borrow died on July 26, 1881. His literary activity 
covered a period of over fifty years, from 1823 to1874. The Bib- 
liography of his printed works is given in thirty-four numbers. 
The Zincali, the account of the Gypsies of Spain, has had eight 
English editions and three American reprints, besides a 
garbled Italian version; the Bible in Spain, no less than twenty- 
seven editions and reprints and translations into German, French, 
and Russian; Lavengro, the Romany Rye, and Wild Wales, too, 
have been widely read. Such an extended literary career 
would alone justify a formal biography, but it is the smallest 
part of the justification, for no literary figure of the nineteenth 
century has stood for a more interesting personality than the 
author of the Bible in Spain. 

A word too must be said about his biographer. What he 
tells us himself is interesting enough. His acquaintance with 
Borrow’s writings dated from 1852 or 1853, at the time of 
entering college and for almost fifty years they have served to 
stimulate his enthusiasm for linguistic and Gypsy studies. Many 
times, Knapp tells us, he went over Borrow’s lines of travel in 
Spain. At his death in 1881 he made a collection of Borrow’s 
printed books, the magazines that contained his early writings, 
the articles that discussed him, and later his correspondence, 
his note-books of travel, his manuscripts, and the scattered 
remains of his library. Then he removed to Norwich, Bor- 
row’s home, to breathe the atmosphere and consult local 
memories and records. It may be a breach of confidence to 
add that Professor Knapp, with a real American idealism, little 
understanded of the rest of the world, felt called upon to sacri- 
fice his University post and his very valuable private library 
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to secure the time and the means for the production of a wor- 
thy biography of the man whose memory he cherished and loved. 

The Borrows were a family of yoemen living at St. Cleer, 
in Cornwall. Thomas Borrow, the father of the subject of this 
biography, signalized his youth by knocking down an officer 
of the law who interfered in a local scrimmage, ran away to es- 
cape arrest, and enlisted in the Coldstream Guards. He mar- 
ried, in 1793, Ann Perfrement, a descendant of French Protest- 
ants, and not a Gypsy, as has been sometimes stated. They 
had two sons, John and George, the latter born July 5, 1803. 

During the youth of George, his father’s regiment was sta- 
tioned at various places, the family accompanying him, and as 
a result the boy’s education was desultory, and his associations 
sometimes of the most incongruous sort. At six he was in 
East Dereham, then at Norman Cross and again back to Dere- 
ham, where at the age of eight he was studying Latin. After 
some further changes they removed to Edinburgh, and in 1813 
both boys were placed in the celebrated High School of that 
city. Here he pursued his studies and made the acquaintance 
of David Haggart, who entered his father’s regiment as a drum- 
mer boy, subsequently became a pickpocket, burglar, highway 
robber, and murderer, and “was very properly hanged” at the 
age of twenty. In 1815 the family returned to Norwich, but 
later the regiment was ordered to Ireland, and quartered at 
Clonmel, in Tipperary, where George went to school, beginning 
the study of Greek. Here he met the wild Irish lad, Murtagh, 
and obtained a slight knowledge of Gaelic. They returned 
to Norwich in 1816, and George, now thirteen, was sent to the 
Grammar School. , 

While at school Borrow neglected his legitimate work and 
gave his exclusive attention to the Romance languages, study- 
ing French and Italian, and acquiring some reading acquaint- 
ance with Spanish. He did not neglect the physical side, and, 
following his father’s example, learned the use of his hands 
from an expert boxer. At one of the fairs he again met his 
Gypsy acquaintance, Ambrose Smith (whom he made famous 
under the name of Jasper Petulengro), formed while a small 
boy, and visited the Gypsy encampment. In 1818 he planned 
with three other boys an escape from school, to the Gypsies, 
but was caught, horsed on James Martineau’s back, and flogged 
before the whole school. For this participation in his disgrace, 
he always hated Martineau, and forty years afterwards refused 
to meet him at dinner. 
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It was now decided that Borrow should study law, and in 
March, 1819, he was articled to Messrs. Simpson and Ruck- 
ham for a term of five years. Instead, however, of applying 
himself to law, he continued his favorite pursuit of languages. 
He had studied Latin, Greek, Irish, French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Gypsy. He now devoted himself to Welsh, Danish, Ger- 
man, Hebrew, Arabic, Gaelic, and Armenian. At this time he 
became acquainted with William Taylor, the intimate friend of 
Southey, author of the Survey of German Poetry, and a little 
later he met Sir John Bowring, who had an important influence 
on his after life. 

His literary career began with a translation from Schiller, 
which appeared in the New Monthly in 1823, followed by trans- 
lations from the Danish, Sweedish, and German in the Monthly 
Magazine. About this time another of his friends came to 
grief, John Thurtell, who had taught him boxing, being hanged 
for murder in 1824. 

With this event, Borrow’s youth comes to a close. It may 
be thought that the incidents here mentioned are many of them 
trivial, yet they are necessary to an understanding of the char- 
acter of a man who, while his chief title to fame rests upon the 
remarkably vigorous English prose which he produced, yet 
wasted much of his time on translations, and who could at once 
be linguist and literary man, the friend of Gypsies, prize fight- 
ers, and horse dealers, and translator and agent for the Bible 
Society. 

While written two years later, the following lines fairly 
depict his physical and mental characteristics, his moral quali- 
ties, and his literary ideals at this period of his life. 


‘* A lad who twenty tongues can talk, 
And sixty miles a day can walk; 
Drink at a draught a pint of rum, 

And then be neither sick nor dumb; 
Can tune a song and make a verse, 
And deeds of Northern kings rehearse ; 
Who never will forsake his friend 
While he his bony fist can bend; 

And, though averse to brawl and strife, 
Will fight a Dutchman with a knife; 
O, that is just the lad for me, 

And such is honest six-foot-three.”’ 


Captain Borrow died February 28,1824. George’s clerk- 
ship was now at an end. His mother had an income of but 
4100, and it wast. «- ry for him to seek remunerative work. 
On April 1, 1824, he set out by the night coach for London, 
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and betook himself to the lodging of his friend and fellow- 
townsman, Roger Kerrison. Here, after a very brief time, he 
secured an engagement from Richard Phillips to write notices 
of new books for the Oxford Review ; to compile six volumes 
of Newgate Lives and Trials, and to translate into German the 
elder Phillips’ Pzlosophy ( which latter, it may be said by way 
of anticipation, was a total failure). He now suffered from fits 
of melancholy, frequently threatening suicide, which recurred 
in later years, and which are alluded to in his letters under the 
name of “The Horrors.” 

His Celebrated Trials appeared, a work edited mainly with 
the scissors, and he also brought out a translation of Klinger’s 
Faustus. Meanwhile his relations with the Phillips’ came to an 
end, and Borrow began to be in need. While on a walk he 
saw an advertisement to the effect that a novel was wanted, so 
he wrote the Life of Foseph Sell, disposed of the manuscript, and 
left London, tramping about the country and falling in with many 
of the very interesting adventures told in Zavengro and Romany 
Rye. For this period, the works just mentioned are to a con- 
siderable degree autobiographical. But from 1826 till the 
Bible in Spain, we hear nothing from him. He was willing to 
let the inference be drawn that during that time he had traveled 
far and wide in Europe, Asia, and even to Havana, but most of 
these voyages, his biographer declares “apocryphal and im- 
aginary.” Borrow was frequently urged to remove the mystery 
covering this so-called veiled period, but steadfastly refused to 
do so. 

Professor Knapp confesses that from 1826, when the 
Romantic Ballads appeared, to 1829, he does not know what 
Borrow was doing, though he is certain he was in Norwich in 
1827. It appears likely, too, that from 1826 to 1827 he went to 
Paris, Bayonne, Madrid, Pamplona, the Pyrenees, and Genoa, 
and that he was the translator of the J/emoirs of Vidocg, pub- 
lished in four volumes in 1828-29. 

In 1829, Borrow was again in London, initiating a literary 
project with Sir John Bowring, for the joint publication of a 
collection of Danish and Norwegian poetry in two volumes. 
The prospectus for this was issued. Of course, Borrow was to 
do all the work, and Bowring was to get at least a share of the 
credit. During this time we find Borrow applying for work in 
various quarters, at the Highland Societ~ ‘n the British Mu- 
seum, and elsewhere. The project fc. ‘publication of the 
two volumes of poetry came to nothing; though out of the work, 
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Borrow made an article on “ Danish and Norwegian Literature,” 
which appeared in the Foreign Quarterly Review for 1830. 
Other translations made at this time remained unpublished. 

In September, 1830, Borrow gave up the fight in London, 
and returned to Norwich. Here he stayed three years, without 
any remunerative employment, translating poetry, writing politi- 
cal articles, and studying languages, or, as he expressed it, 
“digging holes in the sand, and filling them up again.” It is 
probable that what little money he earned was through writing 
political articles for London or provincial journals. Finally, 
some friends suggested the desirability of securing a place with 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and it happened that at 
this time the Bible Society was looking for a man with an apti- 
tude for languages. \Jorrow started for town on inot in Decem- 
ber, 1832, walking the entire distance of one hundred and 
twelve miles in twenty-seven hours. His expenses amounted 
to five pence ha’penny, laid out, as he tells us, on a pint of ale, 
a half pint of milk, a roll of bread, and two apples. 

He was examined in Oriental languages by the authorities 
of the Bibie Society, and finally was asked if he would undertake 
to study Manchu-Tartar with the prospect of employment. 
The understanding was that he was to present himself again in 
six months, so he returned to Norwich by coach. While 
engaged in the study of Manchu he corrected a translation of 
St. Luke’s gospel into Nahuatl, which had been given him by 
the Secretary of the Bible Society. Finally he was examined 
and chosen by the Bible Society to go to Russia for work on 
the edition of the Manchu Scriptures. 

Not without some ridicule on the part of his neighbors at 
his association with the Bible Society he started for London on 
his way to Russia by way of Hamburg and Liibeck, then by 
the Baltic to Cronstadt, and then for St. Petersburg, which 
delighted him, and where he made the acquaintance of Hasfeldt, 
with whom he kept up a correspondence for many years, with 
Gretch, with Baron Schilling, and others. 

His first duty was the translation and collation of the Pekin 
Manuscript Bible, which occupied him until October. His 
real work, the preparation for the press of the Manchu transla- 
tion of the New Testament, now began,—a difficult task,— for 
which he had the sole responsibility. So much interested was 
he in the result of this proposed work that he offered himself 
to undertake the distribution of one thousand copies in the 
benighted regions of the far East. 
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The difficulties of this work were innumerable; permission 
to print had to be obtained from the Government. No print- 
ing office had compositors who knew the Manchu type. 
Borrow himself had to learn to set type, and then was occupied 
four months in teaching the alphabet to the compositors. The 
four gospels were completed at the close of the year 1834, the 
remainder by July 31, 1835. The work received the warmest 
approval in critical journals, and was performed to the satisfac- 
tion of the Bible Society. While the volumes were being 
bound, Borrow made a journey to Novgorod, and Moscow. It 
was shortly before this time that his brother John, about whom 
we have said little, but whose career is followed in much detail 
in Knapp’s Z2fe, died in Mexico, leaving George the sole com- 
fort of his aged mother. In September, his work being over, 
and his Bibles shipped to England, he started to return home, 
having been absent a little more than two years. Some liter- 
ary work had, however, been done in the meantime, and in 1835 
a collection of translations from various languages was published 
in St. Petersburg under the title Zargum, to which later he 
added an appendix of fourteen pages, The Talisman, consist- 
ing of translations from Pushkin and Mickiewicz, the Russian 
and Polish poets. These were printed in an edition of one 
hundred each, and are now extremely rare. 

He returned to London in September, 1835, and after some 
anxiety about employment, he was requested by the Bible So- 
ciety to journey to Lisbon and Oporto for the purpose of visit- 
ing the society’s correspondents there and make inquiries 
concerning the possible distribution of the Scriptures in Portu- 
gal. On this expedition he was absent eleven months, and the 
details of his wanderings in the various parts of Portugal 
and his adventures there have been worked into the Bible in 
Spain. He also visited Spain, and for the first time, apparently, 
met Spanish Gypsies. On his arrival in Madrid, he took up 
the question of obtaining permission to print the New Testa- 
ment in the Castilian tongue, as, under the law at that time, 
Bibles which were to be distributed in Spain would have to be 
printed there. His project was not, as supposed at the time, 
an attack upon the religion of the country, since Borrow nevet 
meant to introduce a Protestant version of the Scriptures, but 
actually did afterwards print and circulate throughout Spain the 
Catholic version. 

To secure this permission was no easy task. The British 
Envoy, Sir George Villiers, gave him a letter of introduction to 
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the Prime Minister, but he had little hope of a favorable answer. 
Borrow also suggested the publication of the gospel of Saint 
Luke in the dialect of the Spanish Gypsies. Finally, with the 
change of the ministry, the permission to print the Bibles was 
secured, but after all arrangements had been made the revolu- 
tion of La Granja broke out and everything was suspended. 
He spent some time in an excursion to Granada and other 
places; then he went to Malaga, and from there, probably by 
way of Gibraltar, back to London. In England he stayed but 
a month, and returned to Spain to carry out, under the author- 
ization of the Bible Society, his plan for the printing and dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures. So thoroughly had he made friends 
with the Gypsies on his previous visit, that, on reaching Cadiz, 
the Gypsies who were standing about “hung around his neck, 
clung to his knees, seized his hands, and kissed his feet.” 

At Madrid he took lodgings with a certain Maria Diaz, who 
ever remained a faithful and useful friend. In January, 1837, he 
made a contract with the printers for the printing of five thousand 
copies of the New Testament, which were to be finished in ten 
weeks. Meanwhile, in response to his own request, he was 
authorized by the Bible Society to buy a horse, and undertake 
a tour for the purpose of circulating copies. He stocked the 
book-shops in Madrid with the Bibles, advertised them in the 
leading journals, and then undertook the tour through Spain, 
so graphically described in his work, still the best book of travel 
in Spain ;—not only are all the descriptions of nature remarka- 
bly vigorous, and in a wonderful style, but his accounts are 
replete with incidents, and the conversations are graphic to a 
degree unequalled in any other English book of travel. 

In 1838, a reaction against the Liberal sentiment took place 
in Madrid, and Borrow, instead of adopting a prudent course, 
employed exactly the means which might justify the intervention 
oftheGovernment. He printed posters of various colors, fixing 
them up in prominent places in the city, and employed placard 
bearers (the modern sandwich man) to walk about exhibiting 
his advertisements. As might have been expected, an order 
was issued on the 14th of January prohibiting the sale of the 
New Testaments in his shop, and this was the beginning of the 
struggle which resulted in the suppression of Bible distribution 
in Madrid and throughout Spain for the next thirty years. 
Borrow appealed to the British Minister, but to no purpose. 
The situation was complicated by the activity in the provinces 
of the Reverend W. H. Rule, a missionary of the Wesleyan So- 
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ciety, and of Lieutenant James Newenham Graydon, a retired 
naval officer, who undertook the evangelization of the Spaniards, 
and at the same time declared his affiliation with the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, proclaiming his association and 
codperation with Borrow. 

A warrant for Borrow’s arrest was at once issued, but, being 
forewarned, he managed to hide for a time. He was, however, 
finally apprehended and removed to the C4rcel de Corte, or 
metropolitan prison. The Secretary for the British Minister at 
once called on the Governor, who refused to receive him. 
Steps were taken to allow Borrow to return to his lodgings, 
with the understanding that he would appear when summoned, 
but he refused to accept his liberty until his character had been 
publicly cleared. This position was approved by the British 
Minister. Active correspondence was carried on between the 
British Legation and the officers of the State, and the discus- 
sion even got into the Spanish Chamber. Finally, the matter 
resulted favorably to Borrow, and he was set at liberty. A 
declaration was made that his honor was in no way affected; 
the police officer who arrested him was suspended for four 
months, and Borrow’s expenses while in prison were paid. He 
left the prison on the morning of the 11th of May, 1838. 
Learning that Lieutenant Graydon had been in some way con- 
nected with his arrest, he issued a public statement, repudiat- 
ing Graydon, and signed himself the “sole authorized agent in 
Spain of the British and Foreign Bible Society.” This state- 
ment was not approved by the Bible Society, although they re- 
quested Mr. Graydon to leave Spain “‘on account of his per- 
sonal safety.” 

Now that the Bible could no longer be circulated in Madrid, 
Borrow made suburban expeditions until in August, of 1838, 
he received from the Bible Society notice of his recall “without 
further delay.” This summons he obeyed, remaining in Eng- 
land three or four months, where he adjusted his differences 
with the committee, and for the third time returned to Spain. 
He went to Lisbon, then to Cadiz, and then to Seville, where 
his chief business seems to have been to gather the materials 
for his Gypsies of Spain. Later he returned to Madrid. The 
authorities at that time were all hostile to his project, and the 
clergy thoroughly aroused against him, but it was not for the 
moment deemed prudent to lay hands upon his person so he 
immediately renewed his selling of Bibles in villages lying 
about Madrid. Next he set out for Seville. 
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At this period we have a pen picture of him, drawn by a 
traveler, which gives some idea of his appearance at the age of 
34. He is described as a tall, gentlemanly looking man, fair, 
with brilliant black eyes, and of remarkable appearance; 
although apparently in the flower of manhood, his hair was 
nearly snow white. He spoke French and Italian as fluently 
as English, conversed in good Castilian with the host, in Ger- 
man with an Austrian Baron, and in Gypsy with the Gypsies, 
whilst he gave his orders to his Greek servant in Romaic. 

In Seville he engaged a house apparently intending to make 
along stay. His relations with the Bible Society at this time 
were by no means pleasant. We find the foreign secretary 
writing to him in one letter: “You are doubtless a man of very 
peculiar temperament, and we must not apply any rules in judg- 
ing either of yourself or your affairs,”— a very true statement! 
He was also reproached for the absence of “ pious sentiments ” 
in his letters. 

It was apparent that the house in Seville could not be in- 
tended for one person, and the explanation of his taking it lies in 
the fact that a little later Mrs. and Miss Clarke, old friends with 
whom he had corresponded for nearly seven years, set sail from — 
London for Cadiz. Borrow’s next tour was to Tangier, where 
he naturally enough saluted the Captain of the Port in Arabic, 
and was asked in reply, “Are you Englishmans?” He stayed 
at Tangier about five weeks, where he continued his study of 
Arabic, as evidenced by a little phrase book partly written in 
the Arabic character, which the present writer had the pleasure 
of examining not very long since. 

The trouble with the Bible Society continued, and another 
recall was sent, though it must have been a solace to Borrow’s 
feelings that so well-known a person as the British Consul at 
Cadiz, Mr. Brackenbury, wrote a long letter to the Bible Soci- 
ety justifying in every way Borrow’s proceedings, and insisting 
that if the Bible were to be successfully propagated in Spain it 
must be done, not by a sectarian ministry nor by persons en- 
deavoring to make proselytes, but through the hands of a man 
like Borrow, who, as the Consul wrote, “has an intimate knowl- 
edge of the Spanish character, and whose zeal and judgment 
have gone hand in hand throughout this province.” 

Mrs. Clarke, some years Borrow’s senior, for many years a 
widow, always his friend, who had helped him many times in 
his difficulties, overcame apparently his vow of celibacy and 
Don Jorge bowed his neck to the yoke. This was in Novem- 
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ber, 1839. We find his mother writing congratulations to Mrs. 
Clarke. He sent his servant to the mayor of the district in 
which he lived to secure the return of his passport, which that 
functionary refused to deliver. After two applications and 
Borrow himself going, he was seized and imprisoned. This 
imprisonment lasted but a short time. In 1840 he returned to 
England, and on the 23rd of April he was married to Mrs. 
Clarke, the witnesses being, John Pilgrim and Henrietta Mary 
Clarke, the daughter of Mrs. Clarke, who is still living, and 
who has, as Knapp informs us, steadfastly refused to give him 
any information or turn over to him any papers in her posses- 
sion. This marriage secured him from further anxiety asto his 
livelihood since his wife’s estate, though not large, was ample 
for them both. They removed in May to Oulton where they 
resided for the next twenty-four years. Here he settled down to 
his work on the Gypsies, which, though mostly composed in Spain, 
required a thorough revision. The printer’s copy of this, which 
he called the Zincali, was given for review to Richard Ford, 
famous for his Handbook for Travelers in Spain, and the two 
became from this time very intimate friends. The book was 
well received, being reviewed in Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and Russia, though the sale was not large. The appre- 
ciation seems to have been greater in the United States than in 
England, for the year after the publication of the work we find 
Mr. Murray writing to Borrow: .“ The sale of the book has not 
amounted to much since the first publication; but in recom- 
pense for this the Yankees have printed two editions, one for 
twenty pence, complete. No thanks to them.” 

He next took up the Bible in Spain. This work like its 
predecessor was not actually written at Oulton, but was made 
up from Borrow’s letters to the Bible Society written on the 
spot while everything was fresh, and yet couched in such a 
literary form that they required but little alteration. It was 
because of this fact that he had received the rebukes from the 
secretary of the Society who would have preferred more Bibli- 
cal language to the rather graphic style which Borrow employed. 
It was only after some hesitation that the Society consented to 
give up the originals to him for this purpose. The correspond- 
ence was copied by Mrs. Borrow and was easily turned into a 
continuous narrative. Though the first edition is dated 1843, it 
appeared on the 10th of December, 1842. Its success was 
“instantaneous and overwhelming.” It was declared to have 
extraordinary literary merit. One reviewer said that although 
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expecting much from the author of the Gypsies in Spain, he 
was not prepared for anything so striking as this. The Azhe- 
neum described it as a genuine book. The Dublin University 
Magazine asserted that the Ziucali was the prize book of the 
last season and the Bible in Spain likely to be the favorite of 
the present one. The Quarterly Review, though inclined to be 
critical, described it as the most extraordinary book that has 
appeared in our own or in any other language for a very long time 
past. At once, too, Borrow became a social and personal suc- 
cess. We find him dining with princes, ambassadors, and 
bishops. Ford writes to him: ‘“ Your name will fill the trum- 
pet of fame and be extended to the far Antipodes.” On one 
Saturday in January, 1844, Mr. Murray sold 1,500 copies of the 
cheap edition. Thousands of copies were printed in America,— 
at New York and Philadelphia. From now on his books were 
in every library, and his literary reputation was assured. 

The next work to appear, the third of his original works, 
and one which contains much of his very best writing, was 
Lavengro, which is in the main autobiographical, the title 
standing in the early advertisements Lavengro an Autobi- 
ography. Into this he meant to put his personal history down 
to his father’s death, his early literary troubles, his gypsy esca- 
pade, and some accounts of his travel abroad, including travels 
to Constantinople, where he was yet to go. Later, he changed 
the title to Lavengro, the Scholar, the Gypsy, the Priest, in three 
volumes. As a fourth volume, he projected the Romany Xye, 
which introduced certain new episodes and did not omit the 
opportunity of getting even with those who had been so unfor- 
tunate as to inflict upon him real or fancied slights. His atti- 
tude of mind is not inaptly expressed by the words which 
appear on the title page of the Romany Rye, “ Fear God and take 
your own part.” Lavengro was condemned by most of the maga- 
zines and reviews, a fact which Borrow resented in his own 
vigorous way. He says, “It was attacked in every form that 
envy and malice could suggest.” He describes his critics 
“with blood and foam streaming from their jaws,” and in a 
preface to the later edition, he declared that the book had been 
abused “by every unmanly scoundrel, sycophantic lacquey and 
every political and religious renegade in Britain.” Those who 
recognized themselves as being described in it were furious. 
Some reviewers declared it a work of fiction, not an autobiog- 
raphy; others proclaimed it as unsatisfactory hovering between 
romance and reality, but there were a few who stood out 
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against the universal condemnation. One of these, Dr. Hake, 
truly asserted, “‘ Lavengro’s roots will strike deep into the soil of 
English letters.” 

Since Borrow’s return from Spain and his settling down at 
Oulton, a spirit of irritability, unrest, and melancholy seemed to 
come over him. He declared himself unwell. He speaks of a 
gloom which he cannot describe; he quarrels with the rector 
about their respective dogs; his literary activity does not sat- 
isfy him; he constantly yearns for travel. In 1841 he applied 
to Lord Clarendon for a Consulship abroad. He then deter- 
mined to go and live in Berlin, but Hasfeldt discouraged him; 
then he projected a trip to Africa, to which Ford replied that 
it was a land from which few travelers returned. In 1844 he 
did actually start for the East, by way of Paris and Vienna. 
Thence he went to Hungary and Transylvania, and, indeed, 
throughout the Danubian countries, finally, reaching Constanti- 
nople where he was presented to the reigning Sultan, Abdfil 
Medjid. Then he went to Salonika, through Thessaly and 
Albania, then to Rome, and finally by London, Paris, and Havre 
back to England, after an absence of seven months. Of this 
journey there is no account, and but a few traces, in the later 
editions of the Zincali and the Romany Rye. 

At this time he wrote a review of Ford’s Handbook of 
Spain for the Quarterly Review, which was so filled with attacks 
on the public men of Spain and with personal bitterness 
that the editor, after endeavoring to induce Borrow to modify 
it, was compelled to reject the manuscript. Borrow also desired 
to become a magistrate, but this hope was frustrated. Next he 
endeavored to obtain, with the promised help of his old friend 
Bowring, now a member of Parliament, a Consulship at Canton, 
but this aid was only a pretense, which Borrow discerned from 
the correspondence, and Bowring himself secured the appoint- 
ment, a fact which explains Borrow’s bitter reference to him. 
This was followed by another disappointment. He endeavored 
to secure a commission to go in quest of manuscripts for the 
British Museum, which, however, was afterwards given to 
Robert Curzon, resulting in his well known work, A Visit to the 
Monasteries of the Levant. 

In 1853, the family moved to Great Yarmouth on the sea, 
where they lived in lodgings, Borrow making a series of excur- 
sions in Cornwall, Wales, the Isle of Man, East Anglia, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. The notebooks of these tours are preserved, 
and resulted in Wild Wales, and some magazine articles and 
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translations. Many of the notes and much of the folk-lore, 
including an interesting Irish fairy story, were never published 
and are now, for the first time, printed in Knapp’s work. We 
get some glimpses of Borrow at this time in letters. In 1854, 
then about 50, he is described as a fine, tall man, of about six feet, 
three, well proportioned, and not stout, able to walk five miles 
an hour successively, rather florid face; hair, white and soft; 
eyes and eyebrows, dark; good nose, very nice mouth, and well- 
shaped hands. Of his character the same writer says: ‘“ He 
is very enthusiastic, and eccentric, very proud and unyielding.” 
When asked as to the best way to get through life quietly, he 
replied: ‘Learn to box, and keep a civil tongue in your 
head.” During all this period, he showed a very great interest 
in the supernatural, collecting ghost stories wherever he could. 
He retold what he considered the best ghost story ever written 
that of Lope de Vega, the original manuscript of which, along 
with many other manuscripts of Borrow, are the property of Mr. 
Langley, the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. This 
very excellent story is, for the first time, printed in the second 
volume of the biography accompanied by a facsimile. 

In 1855, he visited the Isle of Man, and gave an impulse to 
the study of Manx literature which resulted in the formation of 
the Manx Society, and has been so productive of the increase 
of knowledge of the language and the monuments of that inter- 
esting island. Professor Knapp has given us many of Borrow’s 
unpublished notes on this trip which include, not only letters 
and copies of inscriptions, but a few local fairy tales. 

He had finished the Romany Rye in 1852, and at that time 
Mrs. Borrow was engaged in copying the manuscript. At the 
end of the year he writes to Murray that he probably would 
add some notes, by which, of course, he meant the Appendix. 
The manuscript was left with Murray in November, 1854, and 
he evidently objected to the bitter things in it, and was disposed 
not to publish it, for in January, 1855, Mrs. Borrow writes, ob- 
jecting ‘to the fixing of certain conditions.” In April, 1856, 
she writes, peremptorily asking for the return of the manuscript, 
and in February, 1857, Borrow writes “that the work must go 
to press, and that, unless the printing is forthwith commenced, 
I must come up to London and make arrangements myself.” 
This brought the great publisher to terms. 

In 1858, Borrow’s mother died, in her 87th year, and he, 
greatly distressed, at his wife’s suggestion, made a tour to Scot- 
land, to recruit his health and spirits. 
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In 1860. he removed to London, settling in Brompton, a 
fact which renders an intimate knowledge of this period less 
possible than of any time heretofore except the veiled period, 
since it was now no longer necessary for him to write letters to 
Mr. Murray and other friendsin London. He occasionally, how- 
ever, made entries in his notebook. Thus in 1861, we finda 
rather long account of a foot race that he witnessed between a 
Seneca Indian and another runner. About this time he pre- 
pared a very brief manuscript autobiography which came into 
Professor Knapp’s hands in 1896, and is now printed for the 
firsttime. It is interesting but inexact, though it contains a 
number of incidents not known from any other source. It relates 
the fact of his having, when thirteen, saved the life of a lad who 
was about drowning (which in Lavengro is ascribed to his 
brother John) and of his similarly, in 1853, when many years 
older, aiding in rescuing several persons from the surf at Yar- 
mouth, the latter fact, however, being known from other sources. 

Toward the end of 1862 he brought out Wild Wales. The 
book was written in 1856 and announced in 1857, but owing to 
the hostile reception of Lavengro and Romany Rye, he held it 
back. Finally he handed the manuscript to Mr. Murray, who 
finding nothing in it ‘against the Pope,” which had been the 
reason for much of the criticism directed against his previous 
volumes, the work was accepted and published. It was favor- 
ably reviewed in the Spectator, but in the main was unnoticed. 
From this time on until 1874, Borrow entirely disappeared 
from public view. In 1866 he went with Mrs. Borrow on a 
visit to his stepdaughter, Henrietta, who had married Doctor 
William MacOubrey, of Belfast, but he remained there only a 
few days, and went for a tramp through Galloway, of which 
excursion he kept a diary. During the succeeding years 
Mrs. Borrow was in very bad health, and she died on January 
30, 1869. Borrow was in the next eighteen months very lonely, 
and devoted himself largely to his books. 

In 1870, we find among his correspondence the name of an 
American, whom it is natural to find among his friends because 
of many similar tastes and traits of character. On October 24, 
1870, Charles G. Leland writes, that after having for eighteen 
months in England endeavored to find some mutual friend to 
introduce him in vain, he asks for an acquaintance, adding, “I 
never before in my life solicited the favor of any man’s acquaint- 
ance except through the regular medium of an introduction.” 
A meeting must have taken place, for later we find Leland, 
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who also had Gypsy instincts, writing upon this subject, “My 
dear Mr. Borrow: For all this you are entirely responsible. 
More than twenty years ago your books had an incredible 
influence on me, and now you see the results.” It was because 
of this interview, no doubt, that Borrow’s last work was written, 
the Romano Lavo-Lil, or word book of the Romany, for he had 
learned from Leland that he had a book on the English Gypsies 
and their language in preparation, and Borrow undoubtedly 
wished to maintain his supremacy in his unique field. Leland’s 
book, however, appeared in 1873, and Borrow’s in 1874. This 
time the work was treated seriously by critics, but unfavorably, 
both as a philological contribution as well as because of the 
comparative meagreness of the vocabulary. “But good or 
bad” says Knapp, “It was the last public announcement that 
George Borrow would ever make to his fellow countrymen and 
to the world; his career was over, his work was done.” In 
1874, he left London and returned to Oulton. Here he was 
alone for a time until ‘“ Henrietta” and Doctor MacOubrey 
came to bear him company. On the 26th of July, 1881, he 
was found dead in his home at Oulton. 

So ends Knapp’s biography of Borrow. He has ap- 
pended to it a selection from his correspondence of which 
not many words can be said. They are all, even the most 
trivial, in excellent literary style, and deal with innumerable 
subjects. In 1839, we find him writing in Spanish to Don 
Luis Uséz y Rio, calling his attention to the works of the 
“new phenomenon, Charles Dickens,” adding, “read, as soon 
as you can, all the writings of Boz, and I am sure you will thank 
me all your life for having disclosed to you a mine of such 
delectable reading.” Of his Bible in Spain, he writes to Mr. 
Murray in 1841, “A queer book will be this same Bzdle in 
Spain, containing all my queer adventures in that queer country, 
whilst engaged in distributing the gospel, but neither learning, 
nor disquisitions, fine writing or poetry.” 

One of his most interesting correspondents was Edward 
Fitz Gerald. In 1853, he sends Borrow a copy of his Calderon, 
saying, “I am afraid that I shall generally be set down at 
once as an impudent fellow by making so free with a Great 
Man.” How the world does change. Edward Fitz Gerald is 
better known to-day for his translations than George Borrow for 
his original works. In 1856, he sent Borrow a copy of the 
first part of Redhouse’s Turkish and English Dictionary, pub- 
lished by Quaritch (a fact, by the way, which was narrated to 
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the present writer by the self-same Quaritch less than a year 
ago ) for the purpose, writes Fitz Gerald, of doing that little 
good to the spirited publisher of the book. In 1857, Fitz 
Gerald writes to Borrow asking him for his copy of Omar Khay- 
yam. ‘You shall have ’Omar back directly, or whenever you 
want him, and I should really like to make you a copy ( taking 
my time ) of the best Quatraims. I am now looking over the 
Calcutta MS., which has 500!—very many quite as good as 
those in the MS. you have; but very many in doth MSS. are 
well omitted.” 

The second appendix consists of achronological bibliography 
of the writings of Borrow; first, the printed works, 1823 to 
1874; second, manuscripts, most of which are in the posses- 
sion of Professor Knapp, Mr. S. P. Langley, Mr. John Murray, 
and the British Museum. 


I have given an outline—possibly not sufficiently brief for 
many—of a remarkable biography of a remarkable man. I have 
used in large part the words of the biographer, and have intro- 
duced but here and there, and very rarely, a reflection of my 
own. This course is followed for the sufficient reason that up 


till now no one has understood Borrow, and from now on no 
one can understand him except through Knapp. I do not 
mean that it is necessary in every case to accept Professor 
Knapp’s view of Borrow, or of this or that incident in his life. 
He has an ill-concealed contempt for his philological preten- 
sions. He has his own ideas for the reasons for Borrow’s mar- 
riage. He does not gloss over his personal rancors or his petty 
vanities, and some admirer of Borrow, other than Knapp, might 
view these characteristics otherwise. Some, too, may hold 
different views as to the literary merits of the various works,— but 
surely no one will ever again, with such scholarly breadth, 
with such exact and exhaustive methods, with such tireless 
industry, both in the field and in the library, attempt the biog- 
raphy of Borrow or indeed of any otherman. Professor Knapp 
was equally willing to follow over Borrow’s trail in Spain, or 
search every line of the Norwich newspapers. He succeeded 
in laying his hands upon every manuscript known except those 
in the Bible Society (which we learn were discovered directly 
after his book was published) and those of “ Henrietta,” who 
refused to communicate with him. Every notebook, every 
edition, every manuscript of a work of Borrow’s, and its trans- 
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cript fell into his hands; no side lights are omitted; biograph- 
ical sketches are given of every person with whom Borrow came 
in contact; the political conditions of Spain and Portugal are 
clearly set forth to elucidate the incidents of Borrow’s stay in 
those countries. 

The best type of the modern historian, aims at what the 
Germans call objective history writing; and in spite of the real 
warmth of devotion, in spite of the love which Knapp cherishes 
for Borrow’s memory, of the reverence for every scrap that he 
wrote, for every foot of ground that he trod upon, we have in 
these two volumes a real objective biography, by an American 
scholar, of an Englishman, than whom none was more distin- 
guished in prose letters in this century. None but a scholar 
could have written a satisfactory life of Borrow, and the pains- 
taking minuteness of the learned philologian and student of 
literature is evident on every page. English speaking people 
owe a debt of gratitude to the patient and successful research 
of Professor Knapp. 





THE GOLDEN TREASURER 


By LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY 
‘*Nothing but well and fair.” 


Francis Turner Palgrave. By G. F. Palgrave. Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 1899. 


ore obliquely fed by the Celtic stream, has ever been 
rich in gentle and catholic scholars. One sees them 
always passing, from Alcuin down, a royal few, moving singly 
or abreast, ‘“‘generous hearts in every generation,” solicitous 
only for others; they who have worshiped the dead with true 
selection and lovely rites, and kept the wayside lamps bright 
for the feet of genius unborn. If the nineteenth century be 
remarkable for any one outstanding barbarity, it is for the 
practical extinction of the scholar. Our loud machinery is too 
much for him: if he comes up, it is only to be broken, like his 
patroness-saint of Alexandria, on some sort of a wheel. So 
that, in our day, a man like the late Mr. Palgrave takes on, 
beside his own individual value, an accidental glory quite 
beyond expression; he is, so to speak, not only a great work, 
but the unique copy of it: something difficult for Nature to 
produce, and more and more difficult for her to replace. 
Learning and taste, ancient organisms and slow growths, are 
hardly to be picked up “while you wait”; and our present 
society, proud of being in a hurry, is trying the experiment of 
doing without them. We reckon the transmittal of these quali- 
ties by heredity, or even by environment, but it is much more 
humorously metaphysical a business than either of these. It 
goes by capture, as the jealously withheld and unwritten music 
of Allegri went once and for all into the little Mozart’s ear. For 
culture is pure spirit. In Newman’s effective definition of the 
word, it is “the command over our own faculties, and the 
instinctive just estimate of things as they pass before us.” To 
those who attain this ripe urbane state, or have seen it attained, 
it means the upper hand of all outward circumstance, and a 
complete kingdom of ease within. The unhappy scholar is the 
real white blackbird ! if only he might be found, Perhaps there 
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have been scholars who lacked the art of sharing their happi- 
ness. Francis Turner Palgrave was distinctly not of this clan. 
A more humane heart never beat; he not only gave, but it is 
said of him that he “gave up” in order to give; he was made 
of simplicity and disinterestedness; he had a preference for the 
disadvantaged and the poor. All his life long, young children 
would run to his side; so would animals, with their impeccable 
eye for character; and from servants in the country inns where 
he was once a guest, he was wont to receive missives like the 
following: 


DEAR Srr, i thaught i would like to rite a letter to you my self, as i 
often think of your kindness to me & we miss you very much when we go 
to your room in a morning & you can’t think how we miss you. We 
often talk about you and wish you were back again. We must hoap for 
next year to come very soon, for you to come back again. We shall be 
longing for the time to come. 


All this is rather better than an epitaph of the choicest 
Latinity. 

Sir Francis Palgrave, Deputy Keeper of Her Majesty’s 
Records, the noted historian, a man of an exquisite antiquarian 
and artistic sense, had by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Daw- 
son Turner, four sons, every one destined to be a maker of 
books; and of these, the eldest was his namesake, born at 
Great Yarmouth, in 1824. Both houses where the babe was to 
pass his earliest years were rich, not in worldly luxury, but ina 
gallery and a library; and Lady Palgrave, a winning and singu- 
larly accomplished woman, reared her boys on Tractarianism, 
Dante, and the Liber Studiorum. While Frank was still very 
young, she began to record his little struggles and successes in 
her journal; he was a handsome, gay, but wilful and childish 
child, and his mother feared not to detect in him, and to set 
herself to uproot, a good deal of the mal seme d’ Adamo. 
“His and Giffy’s faults are mercifully so adapted that they 
seldom disagree,” she writes, ‘‘and both admire and wonder at 
the ability of the other, in a way which is often very droll.” 
The two just-named were held hard to their studies; fortunately, 
they considered this heroic discipline the best of sport. Their 
chosen games were out of Homer; and committing to mem- 
ory a whole book of the Zeid was a mere holiday feat. Or 
they would paint frescoes all day long, coloring them like those 
they had seen in Florence, and spend the evening at the knee 
of father or mother, over some enchanting Greek or Italian 
page. Frank, not parted from his favorite Giffy, who was next 
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to him in age, was sent to Charterhouse School when he was 
fourteen. He fared well and pleasantly there, maintaining his 
health, and profiting by the rather strenuous ideals of his 
bringing-up at home. (It is worth noting, however, that long 
afterwards, he took pains to make the educational road of his 
own little ones much more winding, flowery, and leisurely than 
any he had known.) He had from the first, a genuine charm 
of style and mastery of expression. Not many nine-year-old 
annalists could better these succinct items from a Yarmouth 
letter, posted to his parents at Hampstead. “ We were all very 
glad when we reached Gorleston, and still more so when we 
came to grandpapa’s house. When we got there, down came 
grandmamma, Aunt Hannah, Uncle Dawson, and last of all, 
Monkey. He is a very comely dog, with a manly aspect, not 
like Diver and Rover, who were effeminated, but large for his 
age, and long-leggen. . . . We went to the beach, and I made 
a prodigious mountain with a deep ditch and a high wall 
around it. I made four towers, very strong, made of wet 
sand, then I made walls between each tower; these walls were 
about four inches thick at the foundation, and gradually taper- 
ing towards the top, which was about an inch thick. All this 
was intended to make a lighthouse.” And again, two years 
later, the boy, in Oxfordshire, records for his own private pleas- 
ure, “a stone font in the garden, very old, and an immense 
cypress-tree”; ‘“Epilobium hirsutum in the hedge, and a 
small vermica, blue, with a yellow spot in the centre;” “a 
gable-end and other small ruins,” at Kidlington, “so very 
pretty that I should like to have drawn it.” He was beginning 
to feel in how large a world he had elected to live: in a world 
all beauty, with the sun of his own discernment to light it. He 
had a strong affection for natural scenery, especially that of any 
wild unspoiled coast, and could never be counted among the 
lovers, or even the hearty tolerators, of London. The best of 
travelers, he was serenely content to “feed upon an evening 
cloud,” if the Continental dinner fell short. His temperament 
liked to lean, wherever it could do so, upon the human associa- 
tion. ‘He delighted,” as we learn from the journals edited 
by his daughter, “in reading Lucretius and Virgil within hear- 
ing of a trickling stream, or the breaking of waves on a 
shore.” 

At twenty, he matriculated at Balliol, with Jowett for tutor. 
However involuntarily, he became at once an intellectual cri- 
terion and guide to many of his companions. They gave him 
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the nickname of “Madonna Palgrave,” from the various engrav- 
ings of the Mother and the Divine Child (chiefly after Correg- 
gio), which hung in his rooms. Among these he placed, with 
pride, a number of his mother’s admirable copies of Turner. 
Newman was still gloriously reigning, though preaching his 
final sermons in St. Mary’s, and our collegian, like many an- 
other contemporary spirit ‘touched to fine issues,” preserved 
always his enthusiastic reverence for Newman’s mind and char- 
acter, A pathetic interview was to take place between them at 
Birmingham, nearly half a century later. In 1847, Palgrave 
took his degree, with a first in classics, and was elected a Fellow 
of Exeter; he had cut out the previous year from his Oxford 
course, in order to serve as assistant private secretary to Mr. 
Gladstone, then deep in his great colonial work. Afterwards 
the young man held the same position in the Education De- 
partment (Privy Council), and acted as Vice-Principal of Knel- 
ler Hall, under his friend Temple, the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury. His /dyls and Songs came out in 1848. Within 
that eventful twelvemonth he first met Alfred Tennyson: Ten- 
nyson, suo cordi suorum omnium longé carissimum, From a 
pleasant tour in Germany with Max Miiller, he returned only 
in time to see his cherished mother fade out of life. On the dis- 
continuance of Kneller Hall, he went back to the Privy Council 
office, and devoted himself entirely to his father, whose other 
sons were absent, and with whom he dwelt in the old home in 
Hampstead, until the latter’s death in 1861. Francis Turner 
Palgrave was then nearly eight-and-thirty, with his own career 
hardly begun. 

Then, out of his very griefs, he seemed to blaze up and begin 
again. The Golden Treasury was published, and was received 
by its fit critics with all acclaim. Its compiler soon had the 
good fortune, while staying with Lord Houghton at Fryston, 
to meet Miss Cecil Grenville Milnes, the “pearl of price” who 
became his wife. At their wedding, during the December holi- 
days of 1862, the four small bridesmaids wore wreaths of holly 
on their innocent heads, thus ushering in, with Christmas cheer, 
“the beginning of twenty-seven years’ perfect happiness.” In 
family life, all Mr. Palgrave’s affection and sovereign courtesy 
came beautifully into play. He had always been a sworn lover 
of children, and his own children were infinitely precious to 
him. It is one of them who tells us that “he liked having 
them in his study while he was working, and would often thank 
them for their company, even when he might not have spoken 
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to them for hours”; and that “he would reprove them with 
great diffidence, and afterwards would always apologize.” 
Never had little people such a companion and playfellow, unless 
in Thackeray or Lewis Carroll. He read aloud to them, and 
when, in his elder years, they were ever ready to read to him, 
it gave him unique pleasure. In 1872, Mr. and Mrs. Palgrave 
bought for their country home, Little Park, an ancient house at 
Lyme Regis, Dorset, and thenceforward passed most of their 
time there, very happy in the sea-air and the woods, and always 
keeping up their sweet natural intercourse with the young, and 
with the laborers of the green farmlands around. Residence at 
either home, however, was well broken up by visits here and 
there over England to welcoming friends, and by frequent 
returns to long-beloved Italy. Wales, and her scenery and tra- 
ditions, Mr. Palgrave knew intimately well; with their usual 
jocund courage in all such matters, he and his entire family set 
themselves to learning Welsh, and succeeded. After thirty 
years’ service, he resigned from the Privy Council office in 1884. 
Then he accepted the Chair of Poetry at his old University, after 
having twice resigned his chances of an election to that profes- 
sorship, in favor of others. The joyful renewal of former ties, 
and the many journeys to Oxford (where on one occasion he 
encountered Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, ‘a very attractive 
specimen of U.S.A.”) were the chief pleasures of the time, and 
only just below them ranked his delight in the plays at the 
Lyceum Theatre, to which he often took his children, and his 
almost passionate appreciation of both Irving and Miss Terry. 
Twice, too, in these later years, he was comforted by the com- 
panionship of his favorite and long-absent brother. William 
Gifford Palgrave, a youth of dazzling promise, left Oxford 
abruptly for the Indian service, and that, as abruptly, in turn, 
for a Jesuit novitiate, with his heart set on missionary work in 
the East. He led a strangely unstable life, though “doing 
his duty to his very best and manliest” throughout; he died 
honored and in peace, while Minister Resident of Uruguay. 
His brother Francis, profoundly sympathetic with the Cath- 
olicism he never embraced, knelt, in the early morning, with 
his “dearest Cis” beside him, at a Requiem Mass, offered, 
at his own request, in Lyme: “For I knew not if anyone in 
Montevideo, or here, had thought of it.” That was in 1888, 
and in 1890, the very lodestar of his existence, his tender and 
gracious and noble wife, selfless as himself, was laid in the 
grave. Fora long time the fire in him was quite quenched, 
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until he set his will to work, and mustered what heart he could, 
undeterred by the second terrible blow of Tennyson’s death, 
close-following. His never-waning interest in literature; his 
precious etchings and mezzotints; his garden at Lyme, and his 
evening whist; music, his lifelong solace; loved faces, and yet 
more loved memories;—these brightened his way when his 
health was failing. The second series of his Golden Treasury, 
meanwhile, was edited and printed; and he was at the National 
Gallery ten days before the end. And, after a very brief ill- 
ness, he died on the 24th of October, 1897. 

Francis Turner Palgrave was preéminent in two offices: he 
was a perfect critic, and a perfect friend. The fairest and most 
famous English spirits of his time, “all the clear-ranged un- 
numbered heads,” moved in accord with his, and their names 
star the pages of his biography. Mindful of the many whom 
he had survived, and of their splendid human radiance, he said, 
towards the last, to his children, a gentle and humble word, 
deeply characteristic of him: “I pray God for mercy on their 
souls; and do you, my dearest dearests, pray for mine.” Yet 
Mr. Palgrave cannot withstand the arraignment of being a hero- 
worshiper; it is plain that his excessive adoration of Tennyson 
interfered a little with his appreciation of Arnold, of Swinburne, 
of Rossetti, even of Browning. He was an optimist, of his own 
exclusive sort, and had very strong opinions about major per- 
sons and things. ‘Oliver Protector” was his chief historical 
bugbear, yet in his poetry he treats him with the same noble con- 
sideration with which Marvell treated King Charles the First. 
Mr. Palgrave used to call himself a bit of a prig. His prig- 
gishness must have arisen from the friction between a great 
dominating passion for justice, and the fear to hurt a fellow 
man. He once declined the post of art critic to Zhe Times, on 
the ground that as he could not, in conscience, commend the 
work of most of those who were newly coming before the pub- 
lic, neither would he be to them, and their private hopes, a 
means of discouragement. One is rather sorry to learn that 
his Liberalism in politics passed with his youth, and that so 
good a Carolian attained “unqualified respect for the Royal 
Family.” Why should the tame and earth-clogged House of 
Hanover be taken seriously by gens lumineux? It was Mr. 
Palgrave’s only intellectual convention. A half-page from his 
daughter’s memoir is worth quoting just here: 


Through life, public opinion meant nothing to him; his judgment was 
absolutely independent and unbiased; in everything, the best, and the best 
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only, was his standard. As one well qualified to speak (Professor Churton 
Collins) has said: ‘‘It may be questioned whether, after Arnold, any other 
critic of our time contributed so much to educate public taste where, 
in this country, it most needs such education. . . . He had no taint of 
vulgarity, of charlatanism, of insincerity. He never talked or wrote the 
cant of the cliques, or of the multitude. He understood and loved what 
was excellent; he had no toleration for what was common and second-rate: 
he was not of the crowd. . . . In the best and most comprehensive 
sense of the term, he was a man of classical temper, taste, and culture, and 
had all the insight and discernment, all the instincts and sympathies, which 
are the result of such qualifications.” 


In person, Mr. Palgrave was tall and courtly, with a narrow 
high grey head, and beautifully-modeled brows. His fortunate 
circumstance seemed to have left a happy physical stamp upon 
him. He was endearing and endeared; and he had the gift 
not only of high connoisseurship, but the Victorian luck of long 
life, in which to preach quietly “the things that are more excel- 
lent,” and to see them begin to act as a leaven upon an unspir- 
itual society. 

His elegantly strenuous mental life, best surveyed in Miss 
Gwenllian Palgrave’s volume, leaves us an equally divided legacy 
of original verse, and of English verse edited by him. His own 
poetry is full of feeling and of high-mindedness; it has a certain 
clean strength, a music, a wide survey, even where it lacks the 
extreme of craftsmanship. Of these sweet, wise, and most 
useful books, four in number, it seems hard to say: “these have 
their time to pass.” But to say so is only to anticipate the 
verdict of posterity. The name Palgrave will not suffer: it is 
an immortal name. It will come to mean one glorious service, 
one gift exquisitely and easily given. Anthologies come, and 
anthologies go, but only the Greek garland and England’s Hel- 
icon, and with them, the first series of Zhe Golden Treasury 
stand bright asthe sun. The Golden Treasury in its two 
series; the Zreasury of Sacred Song; the Children’s Treasury, 
of Lyric Poetry;—these are a literary dower to our students, 
who no longer alone at the starry fountain-head, 


‘* Approach, and in their golden urns draw light.” 


The four rich volumes mark the first authoritative recognition 
of Blake, of Vaughan; if they err, it is where we all err, that is 
in the overestimation, or underestimation, of contemporary 
genius. Mr. Henley and Mr. Beeching may be said to have 
superseded two of them; and a third may yet be superseded. 
But with the first and best, though we may find fault to our 
heart’s content, we know that it will live forever. Say that the 
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notes, to more modern ideas, run in the direction of over-edit- 
ing, or, at least, of superfine indication; but how fresh they are, 
how fearless, how warm with personal piety! Say that, being a 
book of song, it yet ignores Greene, Donne, Browne, Rochester ; 
say that many a little masterpiece of the seventeenth century, 
when included, is headless or footless, or new-christened, or in 
fragments, all this sometimes without comment or forewarning. 
Well! it is the case of “an angel from Heaven and a despot- 
ism.” The 7veasury has its own effect to make, as a whole 
made up of divine but dissentient parts, and the very principle 
which would be most vicious in the case of a reprint of a single 
poet, becomes here, when you reflect upon it, not only practic- 
able, but quite magnificently right. One who knows all the 
lyrics in their native conditions, will be the first to see that only 
by the slight excision and altered sequence of some of them, 
could the whole collection have become the classic it really is: 
the only classic of the sort which has a hold to-day on the 
people. There lay their age-old, broad, tangible heritage, in 
the world close behind them, as inaccessible as the rainbow. 
A man was wanted for a great emprise: a learned man, true to 
simple things, himself his own touchstone amid the eternal and 
the excellent; a hero in adventure,'a saint in selection, who 
should act, in all, by the impulse of his beauty-loving eye, and 
without a moment’s persuasion from the demon of temporizing. 
Palgrave, a prince of altruism, was made for this quest. To 
such a court, is it a light thing to have been such an ambas- 
sador? 

There is a certain conjectural creature of whom we have all 
heard: the poor soul about to be imprisoned, who is given the 
choice of one book in the vernacular, excluding the Bible and 
Shakespeare, with which to be shut up for life. Now, if he will 
not choose Palgrave’s extract of England’s honey-bees, we, on 
our part know exactly what to think of him. Either his wits 
incline to prose; or else (and well then can he afford to reach 
over for something else in the library of permanent consola- 
tion!) he already, in the days of his forethoughted innocence, 
must have got the first series of Zhe Golden Treasury by 
heart. 
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: ie theory of historians and lawyers that the first subject 

negroes and Indians in America were slaves, seems to have 
been based upon a curiously fallacious assumption. It was pre- 
supposed, in the absence of municipal legislation to support the 
status of slavery, that the colonists had recourse to the princi- 
ples of international law to justify a course that did indeed fall 
within the scope of doctrines of jus gentium, but which the col- 
onists, to their credit, did not take. This natural and popular 
error may easily have arisen from a lack of recognition of the 
institutional character of slavery, and of its broad relation to 
other social institutions. Institutions are not an immediate cre- 
ation—they decome, they grow. 

Slavery was but one of the many related forms of depend- 
ent society and labor, evolved in the different stages of pro- 
gressive social and industrial development. Like manus, patria 
potestas, comitatus, clientela in personal subjection, and like vil- 
lainage, vassalage, servitude, and modern dependent, so-called 
free, labor in economic subjection, slavery had its ultimate 
origin in the common quality of dependence which resulted 
from inequalities of capacity or opportunity between individ- 
uals, or sets of individuals, in their social relations. But its im- 
mediate origin, at least in the case of American slavery, is to 
be found in a closer relation with a particular one of these 
forms, servitude, which was a status legally and socially dis- 
tinct from that of slavery. 

The creation of legal status is dependent locally either upon 
customary or statutory law, and, in the case of organized society, 
usually upon both. It ts the result of development rather than 
of a single specific act, though such an act, culminating from a 
previous development, may serve to distinguish sharply the 
legal condition of one individual from that of another, and so 
mark the progression from one status to another. Status em- 
braces one or more incidents essential to its strict definition, 
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which rest for authority ultimately on custom, recognized as 
law either through judicial decisions or statutory enactments. 
These incidents may be combined with others, nonessential, 
which, derived from the same source, vary in number, kind, 
and degree, according to the nature of the status fixed, and 
which are constantly increased and modified as it approaches 
its full legal perfection. The addition or modification of some 
essential incident, however, may at any time involve such im- 
portant consequences and differences in legal relations as to 
justify the creation, in terms of law, of a new status, marking 
the rise of a new institution, which, historically, is but a part of 
a previous institutional growth. This, as will be pointed out, 
finds illustration in the closely related institutions of servitude 
and slavery, each with its clearly marked status in law and 
custom. 

In the case of societies politically dependent, as colonies 
generally are, the status of individuals not predetermined by 
the common or customary law, or statute law of the governing 
community, or by private international law, may be fixed as to 
its characteristic element, by simple acts of the judiciary, or 
legislature, of the sovereign, or even of the dependent body, 
where such initiative is delegated to it. In these acts either 
the force of previous custom in the community is recognized, 
or legality is given to the legislation of some other political 
entity, through the adoption of a status determined by it. Both 
of these methods were employed in the imposition of a status 
by the English and Dutch upon the negroes imported into their 
American colonies. 

The distinguishing mark of the state of slavery is not the 
loss of liberty, political and civil, but the perpetuity and almost 
absolute character of that loss, whether voluntary or involun- 
tary in origin. It differs then from other forms of servitude 
limited in place or time, such as medizval vassalage, villainage, 
and modern serfdom or technical servitude, in degree rather than 
in kind; its other incidents being very similar, and in many 
cases even identical with theirs. In the civil right of personal 
freedom the slave alone has no part, but in other social rights, 
such as personal security and the right to private property, the 
slave might, and in almost all historic cases did, participate to 
a limited extent together with the vassal, villain, serf, and 
servant.* 


*Cf. on this distinction Tucker’s elucidation of the state of slavery in 
his Slavery in Virginia, 17-22. 
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The first negroes introduced into the North American 
Colonies, that is, those early brought to the Bermudas and to 
Virginia, do not seem to have been slaves in the strict sense of 
the term. As the captives, not of warfare, but of piracy, they 
were under the protection of international law in maintaining 
their original status, and had they been citizens of a powerful 
civilized community they might have received it. They were, 
no doubt, slaves or captives of the Spanish, but no rights of 
ownership, even if just, could pass to the nation by whom they 
were made a prize of piracy. The masters of the Dutch and 
English privateers therefore had no rights of ownership which 
they could legally exercise or transfer over the negroes imported 
until recognized by the law of England or of the Bermudas 
and Virginia. Until this recognition came, the negroes were 
persons of undetermined status to whom the privileges of the 
common law were not specifically extended. If the term 
slavery can be used at all to describe their condition it is only 
in the sense of political as distinguished from domestic slavery ; 
that is, dependence upon the State, similar to the plebeian at 
Rome and the helot of Sparta, a condition from which the 
majority of the Virginians had, as a matter of fact, though not 
of law, just emerged in 1619, and in which the people of the 
Bermudas still to a certain extent remained. Domestic slavery 
could find no sanction until the absolute ownership in the bodies 
of the negroes was vested by lawful authority in some indi- 
vidual. The first step in this direction was not made until 
1623 in the Bermuda Islands, and it was not until 1625 that a 
case involving similar action arose in Virginia.* 


* Prior to this the negroes were legally but colony servants, and a dispo- 
sition to recognize them as such seems apparent. Both in the Bermudas 
and in Virginia, public provisions were exchanged for them in the first 
instance, and they were put to work upon public lands to support the Gov- 
ernor and other officers of the Government, or, as several in Virginia were 
put into the hands of representative planters closely connected with the 
Government in order to separate them from one another. The plan was 
that probably reproduced in Providence Island, where in 1633 (Cal. State 
Papers, pp. 160, 162, 167, 229) it was recommended that twenty or thirty 
negroes be introduced for public works and that they should be separated 
among various families of officers and industrious planters to prevent the 
formation of plots. Some of these negroes received wages and purchased 
their freedom and the length of servitude seems to have been dependent 
on the time of conversion to Christianity (202). 

In 1623, according to the census taken and preserved in “ Lists of Living 
and Dead in Virginia’’ (Feb. 16, 1623) (Col. Rec. of Va., 37 et seq.), it appears 
that the twenty-three negroes living there prior to April preceding, were 
distributed among seven distinct settlements: At Fleur de Hundred, eleven; 
at Warrasqueak, four; at James City, three; at Elizabeth City, two; and at 
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In both instances the question settled was that of ownership 
of the right to the services of negroes not of their persons. In 
the Bermudas it was vested in individuals and has the appear- 
ance of a full recognition of private ownership in this right. In 
Virginia the right was vested in an individual, but under pe- 
culiar circumstances, and as the individual was the Governor 
of the Colony, it probably involved nothing more than the 
legal recognition of public ownership * which custom and 
official action had previously sanctioned in the case of former 
negroes. 

In each case the legal right conferred was that of possessio 
and not of dominium, and in the absence of specification to the 
contrary it was of limited duration and consequently lacked the 
most essential element of a state of slavery. The subsequent 


three outlying plantations, one each. From the muster taken in the next 
year (1624-25) (Hotten, Lists, etc., 218 et seq.) the twenty-three negroes 
then living were distributed in five localities in the possession of seven 
planters, two planters in two cases having property in the same place, 
James City and Elizabeth City. From a careful comparison of these lists 
with documents showing the location of these planters and their plantations 
in 1623 and 1625, respectively, it seems certain that the persons in possession 
of the negroes were the same in both years and had doubtless had control 
of them from their first introduction in 1619, 1621, and 1623. There is 
nothing to suggest that a single transfer of possession had taken place after 
being fixed, though in several cases the negroes had been moved from one 
place or plantation to another by their fossessors. Not more than three 
instances of this even seem to have occurred. (1) Three women were 
moved, probably from Governor Yeardley’s property at Fleur de Hundred 
to his place at Jamestown. (2) A child and its mother (Peter and Frances), 
were transferred from Warrasqueak to Abraham Piercey’s estate at 
Piercey Hundred. (3) John, a body-servant, probably of Captain West’s, 
accompanied him on his removal from a plantation opposite James City 
to Elizabeth City where he was settled on the Company’s land (Brown, 
II, 1087). It is a significant fact that the seven possessors of the negroes all 
were officers of the Government, except two, in 1625 (7. e., Bennet, a Lon- 
don merchant owning a large plantation in Virginia, and Captain Wil- 
liam Pierce, member of the Council for Virginia in 1681), and all except 
three in 1619 (R. Kingsmill, Councillor in 1625-26, Bennet and Pierce). Of 
those of 1619, one was Governor Yeardley; one a burgess, Tucker; one 
cape merchant, Piercey; and one West, a Councilman (Brown, II, 104; 
Lefroy, Bermudas, I, 252, 281). 

*(1) Lefroy, Mem. I, 281; Jefferson Reports, Case of Brass; Neil, Va. 
Car., 33. In the Bermudas, negroes were at this time divided out amongst 
masters by the governing authorities. Whether this involved full ownership 
of their services or was only in the nature of a lease of public servants by 
the colony is not quite clear. In Virginia this celebrated case of the negro 
Brass is referred to by Jefferson erroneously as the first instance of fixing 
the status of the negro slave. Brass was brought in on a ship and seems to 
have been the personal servant of the master of the vessel, who, having died, 
the question of ownership was raised. The General Court of Virginia de- 
cided that he should be assigned to the use of the Governor of the Col- 
ony rather than vest him as a slave in the hands of the ship’s company, 
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action of owners shows that the legal limitations were recog- 
nized and observed. 

Whatever may have been the intent and hope of the per- 
sons in possession of the negroes as regards their ultimate en- 
slavement, no attempt to do so legally seems, for a long time, to 
have been made. Though perfectly familiar, as the practice 
and incidents of negro and Indian slavery in the Spanish col- 
onies were to the people of Virginia, for some reason the notion 
of enslavement gained ground but slowly, and, although the 
conditions surrounding a negro or Indian in possession could 
make him easily a de facto slave, the colonist seems to have 
preferred to retain him only as a servant. This was largely the 
result of the developing institution of servitude which, in the 
early years of the seventeenth century, adequately met the eco- 
nomic demands of colonial society, and for social and moral 
reasons was preferable to any system of slavery, and particu- 
larly to that of negroes and Indians. 

The primary steps in the institutional development which 
culminated in slavery are then to be found in the legislation, 
customary and statutory, that defined that condition of persons 
legally known as servitude.* Servitude not only preceded 
slavery in the logical development of the principle of subjection, 
standing midway between freedom and absolute subjection, but 
was the historic base upon which slavery, by the extension and 
addition of incidents, was constructed. Developed, itself, from 
a species of free-contract labor, by the peculiar conditions sur- 
rounding the importation of settlers and laborers into the Eng- 
lish-American colonies, servitude was first applied to whites 
and then to negroes and Indians. It began to receive legal 
definition as soon as colonial law became operative, in 1619, 
at the very time that the first importations of negroes were 
made, It was but natural then that they should be absorbed 
in a growing system which spread to all the colonies and for 
nearly a century furnished the chief supply of colonial labor — 
negro and Indian servitude thus preceded negro and Indian 
slavery and, together with white servitude, in instances continued 
even after the institution of slavery was fully developed. 

Virginia was not the only colony in which servitude bore 
this direct relation to slavery as its preparatory stage or form. 


* For a full discussion of the origin and development of this institution, 
see White Servitude in Virginia, $. H. U. Studies in History and Poli- 
tics, 13th series, by the author. 
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Negro and Indian servitude passed historically into slavery in 
most of the English-American colonies, if not in all. This is 
certainly true of Maryland, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania, Georgia, and North and South Carolina.* Inall of these 
colonies statutory recognition of slavery, though tending to be 
anticipated by customary or judicial sanction, was postponed for 
some time after the introduction of the subjects of slavery, who 
were consequently referred to a different status. 

Most of the incidents developed in servitude were passed on 
to slavery, some of them modified and amplified to conform to 
the changed relations, but the numerous acts on the statute 
books, applying equally to servants and slaves, show that the 
similarity and very essential connection of the two institutions 
continued while they existed side by side. The period of the 
chief legal development of servitude was naturally prior to the 
recognition of slavery, but even after the transition to slavery 
had been effected, and through the whole time that the two in- 
stitutions were coexistent, that is, for more than a century in 
Virginia, Massachusetts, Maryland, and Connecticut, and for 
long periods in the other colonies, the reciprocal influence of the 
one. on the other was marked. The general effect of this rela- 
tion is to be seen in the gradual hardening of the conditions of 
servitude and mitigation of those of slavery, so that the form 
finally assumed by slavery was of a milder type than ancient, 
medizval, or even contemporary forms of that institution, while 
the line between servitude and slavery tended constantly toward 
obliteration. f¢ 

Servitude, occupying a primary position in colonial develop- 
ment, was, as regards its principles, largely the product of cus- 
tomary law. It was a condition unknown to the common law 
of England, and had to depend in the first instance for its sanc- 
tion and definition on the growing body of colonial common 
law, supplemented by colonial statutes where unity and exact- 
ness were demanded by the growing complexity of incidents as 
institutional development proceeded. Owing to the simplicity 
of the relations of master and servant, and the ability of colonial 
courts to regulate the rules applying to it, few statutes were 
called for before the middle of the seventeenth century, but 


* Hurd: Freedom and Bondage, I. (Laws relating to servants and slaves) 
248, 249, 257, 260, 262, 268, 269, and note, 275, 289, 295, 297, 310. 

+ Cf. here the lengthening of terms of servitude and the frauds by 
which the attempt was made to turn the servant into a de facto slave. White 
Servitude in Virginia, p. 68. 
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from that point forward the urgent necessity for legal uniformity, 
now threatened by the varying practices of the judiciary, could 
only be met by legislative action.* It was in this period of 
growing statutory regulation that occasion arose for strictly de- 
fining the status of slavery. Slavery consequently, in Virginia, 
Massachusetts, and a number of the colonies, rested for its ear- 
liest general sanction upon, statute, and was in its future de- 
velopment very largely the product of statutory law. As an 
institution, it was, like servitude, purely a colonial development 
not determined nor affected by the law of England, although 
slavery, unlike servitude, was recognized by the mother country, 
and in general found a sanction in international as well as mu- 
nicipal law. In this, Virginia and the other colonies, however, 
differed from New York, where the doctrines of the civil law as 
enforced in Holland, and not colonial law, were first applied to 
sanction slavery. ¢ 

The language of legislative recognition in the several colo- 
nies indicates the essential element in the change of status. 
The first sanction of slavery in Virginia was by act of Assembly, 
March, 1661, stating that ‘‘negroes are incapable of making 
satisfaction (2. ¢., for the time lost in running away) by addi- 
tion of time.” { Addition to the time of service was the cus- 
tomary punishment inflicted upon servants for this offense. So 
the Maryland law, c. 30, 1663, declared that “all negroes or 
other slaves shall serve durante vita.’ The Massachusetts 
Fundamentals of 1641 proscribed “bond slavery, villanage” 
and ‘captivity,’ except of ‘‘captives taken in war,” and of 
such strangers “as willingly sell themselves or are sold.” 
“And those,” it said, “shall have all the liberties and Christian 
usages which the laws of God, established in Israel concerning 
such persons, doth morally require.” Virginia, then, so far from 
being the first American colony to sanction domestic slavery, 
as has been generally believed, was in reality but the third, 
being preceded by both Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
Statutory recognition of slavery by the American colonies 
occurred as follows: Massachusetts, 1641; Connecticut, 1650; 
Virginia, 1661; Maryland, 1663; New York and New Jersey, 
1664; South Carolina, 1682; Pennsylvania and Rhode Island, 


* White Servitude in Virginia, 42. 

+ There were, it is said, 15,000 slaves (negroes) in England 1n 1772. 
Hurd, I, 178-92, 356-71. 

¢ Hening, II, 26; cf. Hen., I, 538-40. 
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1700; North Carolina, 1715; and Georgia, 1755.* Prior to 
these dates the legal status of all subject negroes was that of 
servants, and their rights, duties, and disabilities were regulated 
by the same or similar legislation to that applied to white 
servants. 

This was true also of the subject Indian up to 1670 in Vir- 
ginia, when an act reduced the few Indians that might be im- 
ported by sea, presumably from the West Indies or Spanish 
main, to a state of slavery.t The great body of Indian sub- 
jects being native, however, they remained servants up to 1676, 
when, in the exigencies of the Indian War, captives were made 
slaves by one of Bacon’s laws. Before this no native Indian, 
whether a child sold by its parents or a captive of warring 
tribes, could be legally held as a slave. Acts were passed in 
1655 and in 1661 specifically prohibiting Indian slavery and 
guaranteeing to such Indians all the rights of English servants. 
Where the attempt was made to reduce them to slavery, free- 
dom might readily be obtained by appeal to the courts.$ In 
1682 Indian slavery was extended to captives sold by tributary 
Indians in the hope of mitigating their condition, as it was cer- 
tain that they would be held in slavery by their captors. In 
1691, however, Indian slavery was finally abolished by law.§ 

The legal first enslavement of Indians covered a much 
shorter period in our history than that of negroes. In two 
colonies, Virginia and Pennsylvania, it was confined to less 
than a quarter of a century, and in Virginia alone, was limited 
wholly to the seventeenth century. In at least two others, 
Rhode Island and North Carolina, it existed for less than half 
acentury, and in the remaining colonies it extended but little 
over this. By 1715 the importation of Indian slaves into New 
England was generally prohibited, or was discouraged by 
duties, as in New Jersey. This finds its natural explanation in 
the fact that the Indian was found an unprofitable and dangerous 
subject for slavery. They were of little economic benefit, were 


*Hurd, I, 249, 257, 260, 262, 265, 266, 268, 269, 275, 276, 283, 288, 
289, 295-97, 310. The use of the term ‘negro slaves’’ by the Virginia Act 
of 1659-60 encouraging Dutch importations was no sanction of the insti- 
tution, and merely referred to the usage of the term by the Dutch. 

In the Bermudas, slavery seems to have existed as early as 1629 and 
certainly by 1648. Lefroy, I, 463, 483, 500, 505, 633. 

+ Hening, II, 280, 283; Hildreth, 522. 

¢tHening, II, 346, 404; White Servitude in Virginia, 40, note. This 
was one of Bacon’s acts, but it was subsequently affirmed by the Assembly. 

§ Hen. I, 396, 471; II, 163, 155; III, 69. 
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unruly and immoral, inciting the native Indians, and were a 
serious discouragement to the importation of white labor in the 
form of servants. After the Tuscaroras war in the South, the 
source of slavery by capture was largely cut off and Indian 
slavery, except as supported by heredity, generally declined. 

The recognition of Indian and negro slavery in customary 
law came somewhat earlier than that of statute. In Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, Pequod captives were spared, and treated, 
as captives generally were under the sanction of jus gentium, as 
perpetual servants. They were sold to other Indians or to the 
island and mainland colonies of England as early as 1637, thus 
marking the first small beginnings of a domestic slave trade. 
Negroes as an article of exchange or purchase were introduced 
early in 1638, and some of these seem to have been by custom 
reduced to slavery as well as to its consequence, slave-b-eeding. 
So, too, in Rhode Island, the practice of buying negroes “for 
service or slaves forever” was common in 1652. No legal 
authority for this status, however, yet existed in positive legis- 
lative acts. The earliest sanction in local law. was a ruling of 
the Massachusetts General Court in 1639 confirming a title to 
slaves specifically. The status servitude, on the contrary, had 
distinct recognition even in statute law by 1630—36 in Massachu- 
setts, by 1643 in Connecticut, and by 1647 in Rhode Island. 
This was also the case in Virginia by 1619, in Maryland by 
1637, in North Carolina by 1665, in Pennsylvania by 1682, and 
in Georgia by 1732, so that ample time was allowed in most 
cases for the local definition of this institution before slavery 
entered upon either its customary or legal development.* 

In the circumstances surrounding the enactments defining 
slavery the natural transition of servitude into slavery is appar- 
ent. Particularly is this the case with regard to negroes in 
Virginia, Maryland, and Massachusetts. The first essential ele- 
ment in the change of status consisted merely in the modifica- 
tion of an incident, the extension of the term of service from a 
period of years to that of natural life. What is termed per- 
petual was substituted for limited service, while all the pre- 
determined incidents of servitude, except such as referred to 
ultimate freedom, continued intact. This fact was recognized 
in the common language of subsequent law which frequently 


* Steiner, Slavery in Conn., 9, 10; Hurd, I, 229, 247, 257, 269, 287; 
Fowler, Status of Negro in Conn., p. 12, says negro slavery existed in New 
Haven in 1644; Plymouth Col. Rec. I, 70, 71; Bassett, Slavery in N. C., 
78; Moore, Slavery in Mass., 2, 9, II, 15. 
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employed the terms “servant for life,” “perpetual servant,” and 
“bond servant” (bound servant), interchangeable with “slave,” 
and joined the names servant and slave and their liabilities in 
the same enactments. Apparently there was no marked change 
of condition either practically or legally as regarded the indi- 
vidual. The master acquired an extension of his right to 
service and a resulting extension of his obligation of protection 
and maintenance. ‘The slave lost his right to ultimate liberty, 
but gained the more valuable right of constant protection for 
his life and person. It was but the realization in the case of a 
special class of servants of an aim that had included all in the 
various attempts to lengthen and constantly renew terms of 
service so as to provide for continuous subjection, which, if 
successful, would have resulted in practical life servitude and 
ultimate slavery. The advantages of this, from the point of view 
of the master in fixity and certainty of a labor supply and 
extension of the right of control, were so apparent as readily to 
influence public sentiment when the class of servants affected 
were generally regarded as a menace to society if free and 
uncontrolled. Consequently, as this unassimilated and danger- 
ous element was increased by the processes of Indian warfare 
or of the African trade, the demand seemed just and necessary 
for a legal extension of the master’s power to the full limit of 
control claimed by the possessors of the servant’s person before 
their transfer to third parties. 

But a more important element of the change of status 
affected by the several enactments was the extended personal 
application given both to the modified and other incidents of 
servitude. They were held to attach zpso facto to the issue of 
perpetual servants, where both parents were of this status. To 
cover other cases, additional provision was made at the time, or 
implied by the statute, or was subsequently enacted, designat- 
ing the parent that conferred status upon the offspring. Such 
a principle of heredity was wholly foreign at the time to the 
condition of servitude, and broadly differentiated it from the 
system which resulted. This first doctrine of slavery, as it 
might be called, was a natural effect of the conditions of per- 
petual service rather than an inference from a legal conception 
of the absolute dominion of the master in his slave, and the 
consequent inability of the slave to hold property separate from 
his master; ideas which had not yet developed in colonial law, 
however well known they may have been to the Roman law- 
yers, and to the common law which supported English villain- 
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age.* It was apparent that parents, under an obligation of life 
service, could make no valid provision for the support of their 
offspring, and that a just title to service of the child might rest 
on the master’s maintenance, a principle which was later com- 
monly applied in cases of bastardy in servitude. The origin 
of this doctrine in the Roman law of slavery is not certain. 
It is not definitely ascribed there either to jus civile or to jus 
gentium, but whatever its sanction, its existence probably had 
a like natural explanation. Though direct influence of Roman 
law principles is not to be inferred, it is an interesting fact that 
as soon as issue appeared from parents differing in status, the 
doctrine partus sequitur ventrem was evolved, specifically or by 
implication, in the statutes, or customary law, of a number of 
the colonies, while the English common law principle of vill- 
ainage, deriving status from the father, was specifically enjoined 
only in Maryland. This involved an important addition to the 
subjects of slavery by the larger portion, if not the whole, in 
some cases, of the mulatto class. The order of this important 
extension of status to further subjects by statute was, Virginia, 
1662; Maryland, 1663; Massachusetts, 1698; Connecticut 
and New Jersey, 1704; Pennsylvania and New York, 1706; 
South Carolina, 1712; Rhode Island, 1728; North Carolina, 
1741. 
The modification and extension then of a single incident of 
servitude produced a condition of persons that involved mo- 
mentous consequences. It led almost naturally, and under 
subsequent environment necessarily, to that great body of leg- 
islation which enters into our historic concept of slavery. It 
was the point of institutional divergence, if one is to be sought, 
where slavery began a course of development more or less 
independent of the system of servitude from which it de- 
scended. 

The most important legal incidents developed in servitude 
prior to this time, and passed on to slavery, were those con- 
nected with the growing conception of property in the servant’s 
person. This conception of property right had passed from a 
basis of pure personality, where it was but a right to service, 
resting on real or implied contract between legal persons, to 
one in which the servant was practically regarded and treated 
as personal estate. As personalty he was, for instance, rated in 


*Vinogradoff, Villainage in England, 45, 47, 59; Muirhead, Roman 
Law 40, 120, 126, 127; Justinian Inst. Lib. I, Tit. 3, sec. 4. ‘* Servi aut 
nascitur aut fiunt— fiunt ex jure gentium aut jure civile.” 
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inventories of estates, was transferable both z#ter vivos and by 
will, descended to the executors and administrators, and was 
taxable for tithes. As a contractural person, he was subject to 
corporal punishment and to damages for breach of contract and 
to a poll tax, while his rights included a limited personal free- 
dom, the possession of property,* and protection within the 
terms of his contract. With the loss of ultimate right to free- 
dom, the contractural element and the incidents essential to it 
were swept away, and as the idea of personality was obscured, 
the conception of property gained force, so that it became an 
easy matter to add incidents more strictly defining the property 
right and insuring its protection. Consequently the early tran- 
sition of the slave from personal estate to a chattel real, or real 
estate, with accompanying incidents, was easy and natural. 

To this development the status of dependent labor in later 
Roman and English law presents an interesting contrast. The 
rigid theoretical conception of the slave in jus gentium and in 
jus civile as amere chattel, a thing without activity of body 
or mind except as the agent of his master, and absolutely 
under his dominica potestas, gave way under the doctrines of 
jus naturale to a recognition of his personality and his right 
to legal protection, and, finally, under Justinian, to a large ex- 
tension of the milder condition of the colonate. This conferred 
personal freedom upon the subject though he was still tied to 
the soil, adscriptus glebe, like the English villain, and had only 
the general disabilities of the later serfs. So in England free 
contract labor tended to supplant Norman villainage at a com- 
paratively early date. The social disturbances of the fourteenth 
century gave the system of villainage its death blow, and by 
the time of English-American colonization, though an isolated 
case was pleaded in the courts as late as 1618, it was practic- 
ally nonexistent, and could not influence American develop- 
ment. 

The agrarian reform so produced in England was not wholly 
successful; it developed free laborers, but they were landless 
freemen, and they were worse off economically than if they had 
been kept in a semi-servile condition. The capitalist farmer 
swallowed up the small farmer and increased the number of land- 
less laborers. Under the numerous statutes of laborers down to 
Elizabeth’s statute of apprentices in 1565, which summed them 
all up, these laborers were forced into apprenticeships under 


* Hurd, I, 262, 276, 281, 283, 284, 295, 299; Moore, 25; Bassett, 29. 
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hard masters; they had fixed wages, fixed hours of labor, and 
fixed terms of service. Their labor was free still in the sense 
of freedom of contract. They might choose at what they 
would work and under whom, and at what regulated wage and 
terms; and the master, on his part, was held as strictly ac- 
countable for the terms of the contract as the laborer. This 
system remained until the industrial revolution which followed 
the introduction of machinery. 

Though under different circumstances such a system might 
have been transferred bodily to the new colonies, the poverty 
of the commercial companies undertaking the first settlement, 
and inability to make good their title to large land possessions, 
prevented the immigration of capitalist farmers with their labor- 
ers, and a system conforming to conditions had to be adopted. 
After passing through several stages of development: the emi- 
grant stockholder who contracted for a term of service for 
transportation and a share in profits; involuntary service en- 
forced by martial law, penal servitude; and a metayer system 
similar to that of France and Italy, called tenants at halves; 
“indented ” or indentured servitude was developed. 

Servitude thus, in its colonial origin, was only such a modi- 
fication of free contract labor in the nature of apprenticeship as 
was demanded by the peculiar double relation it bore to colo- 
nization, being at the same time a labor-supply and an immi- 
gration agency. Similar modifications existed in most of the 
French colonies, and exist to-day with subject labor in British 
South Africa and in Hawaii. But as the simple relation of 
master and servant developed, the reciprocal rights and duties 
of the relation became more complex under the natural demands 
of environment, and assumed a hardness and fixity comparable 
only with the incidents of a well-defined social institution, such 
as feudal vassalage. Starting as a free personal relation based 
on voluntary contract for a definite period of service, in lieu of 
transportation and maintenance or profit-sharing, between poor 
or venturesome immigrants from Great Britain or the Con- 
tinent and the individuals or corporations that imported them 
to America, it tended to pass into a property relation (1) in 
which was recognized only the involuntary and sometimes indefi- 
nite service enjoined by legal authority, judicial or statutory, in 
England or the colonies, or secured by force through an organ- 
ized system of kidnaping persons in Great Britain, known as 
‘“‘spiriting”; and (2) in which control of varying extent was 
asserted over the bodies and liberties of the person during serv- 
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ice, as if he were a thing.* The right to service of both classes, 
voluntary and involuntary, was supposed to be based upon a 
contract either written, verbal, in the form of court decisions, 
act of assembly, or “according to the custom” of the country. 
This involved a legal fiction in the case of involuntary servants 
similar to that assumed by Sir Henry Main to explain the con- 
tractural origin of slavery by capture, where a contract is pre- 
supposed between the slave and the master, rendering service for 
the gift of life. The fiction was of importance, as it gave the 
courts, particularly the local courts, but also the general courts 
when acting judicially, the right, both as to master and servant, 
of defending and enforcing the stipulations of the contract. 
The decisions of these courts legislated the most important in- 
cidents into servitude by crystallizing the customary law on the 
subject of the relation of master and servant. This was followed 
by statute, which defined strictly these and other rights and du- 
ties that were to be enforced by the courts. 

The earlier incidents were the result of the authority given 
the master under a contractural relation which was regulated 
not so much by English common law precedents as by the 
necessities arising from the case, so that the servant, though 
often an English subject, was without the protection of the com- 
mon law. Thus specific performance of the contract was 
enforced, and in lieu of damages for breach of contract, as a 
servant often had not the wherewithal to pay damages, the inci- 
dents of (1) corporal punishment and (2) addition to the time 
of service were developed. These were applied to personal 
conduct and petty crime, such as lying, stealing, slander, and 
abuse, as well as to direct violations of the labor element of the 
contract. Whipping, at first administered by penal authorities, 
was later given to the master as a practically discretionary 
right; and the limits of extensions to service, until fixed by 
statute, varied, with the will of the court or of the master, from a 
few to seven or more years in the case of particularly unruly 
and absconding servants. Offenses which in a free man were 
punished by fine and imprisonment were with the servant pun- 
ished by whipping. Common law protection, however, was 


* These servants comprised all classes, from the highest to the lowest; 
spendthrifts and younger sons of the nobility and gentry, political pris- 
oners, the Scotch rebels and Irish tories, poor literary and college-bred 
men, spirited persons of all degrees, vagrants and convicts for petty crimes, 
well-to-do German and Swiss peasants who wished to learn farming, and 
political and religious malcontents. Thirteen of the 102 Mayflower ‘ found- 
ers’’ are listed as servants. Mass, Hist. Coll. III, 77n, 236, 1620. 
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extended to the servant when the master was guilty of breach of 
contract, by the assessment of damages in the servant's favor, 
which might be in the form of money or other equivalent, such 
as reduction of the term of service, or, in gross cases, complete 
discharge from service. Economic necessity or ae mercantile 
spirit developed another important disability of the servant or 
right of the master, (3) alienation by deed or will. This arose 
from the customary assignment of contract rights in whole or 
part, involving the transfer of the servant’s person, with or with- 
out his consent, to another master, place, or even into another 
jurisdiction, though unsupported in the terms of the contract. 
With the definition of this incident, bitterly resented on the part 
of white servants, the qualities of personal property tended 
rapidly to attach to the servant. He became to all intents (4) 
a chattel personal, and as such was rated in inventories of 
estates, passed to the executors or administrators and not to the 
heirs-at-law of intestates, and was liable to seizure for his mas- 
ter’s debts. As in English villanage (5) uncertain services 
were supported by customary legislation, as few contracts 
specifically stated the kind or amount of service to be rendered, 
and they were determined only at the will of the master. So, 
too, the important incident of feudal (6) marriage, most char- 
acteristic of English feudalism, was reproduced in the right of 
the master to consent to the marriage first only of females, but 
finally also of males, enforced by penalties strangely similar to 
the provisions of the English Statute of Merton.* 

A most essential difference of servitude and slavery from 
villainage was the total absence from them of the conception of 
tenure, the essentially feudal element of villainage. The rela- 
tion of master and servant was at first purely a personal 
relation, tending to pass, in the later development toward slav- 
ery, into the relation of a person to a thing, as is shown in some 
of the foregoing incidents. The restriction of personal freedom 
of action and movement necessary to guarantee the perform- 
ance of service, or the safety of masters, gave rise to such limita- 
tion of the power of initiative on the part of the servant as to 
approach that subjection of will, as well as body, to the author- 
ity of the master, which is characteristic of true slavery. In 
American practice, in neither case, however, was absolute con- 


* Digby, Real Property, 41, 123, 125; New Haven Col. Rec., 20, 46, 54, 
77, 84, 169, 177, 178; Mass. Rec., I, 113, 157, 186, 397; Mass. Hist. Coll., 
III, 236; Plymouth Col. Rec., 33, 47, 96, 108, 191; Rhode Island Col. 
Rec., 1652, 243; White Servitude in Virginia, 43-51. 
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trol asserted over this element of personality, which would have 
reduced the subject to a mere thing. In servitude it developed 
the incidents passed on to slavery, of (7) trade, (8) absence from 
house or plantation, and (9) assembly, which were limited upon 
the consent of the master under express and formal license, 
even in the case of the servant’s own property, or during the 
customary holidays, or “free time.” If an incorrigible offender, 
or runaway, the servant, like the slave, was subject to branding, 
and to work in irons. 

Such incidents are sufficient to show the literal transition of 
one status into the other in important particulars and the ten- 
dency to impose the condition of slavery, or life servitude, 
upon the persons of actual servants by forcibly continuing 
service, either by contracts renewed through intimidation or 
by penal additions of time incommensurate with the offense. 
In the case of Indian and negro servants the attempt was 
virtually successful, but with regard to white servants general 
public sentiment was sufficiently strong to defeat it. Probably 
no case of actual white slavery legally existed in any of the 
American Colonies or States. All specifically prohibited it by 
statute, under heavy penalties even for attempted enslavement. 
But the inferiority in social, moral, and political qualities or 
capacities of other races and creeds than the ruling one was 
held a sufficient justification for a perpetuity of servitude that 
rendered dangerous elements of society more amenable to con- 
trol, or would develop latent talents at the same time that it 
conferred the great economic benefit of a constant, certain, and 
cheap labor supply during an era of small capitalization and 
high prices. The theoretical or philosophic bases of American, 
as of ancient slavery, were differences of race and religion. It 
was thought inconsistent with the doctrines of Christianity to 
hold Christian servants in a state of perpetual bondage against 
their will; but the infidel, the heretic, and the heathen, already 
in bondage to Satan, had no valid claim to liberty through the 
doctrines of free grace until converted. Such has been the 
historic fate of the outcast in all ages. Mohammedans, Jews, 
hostile Moors, and Turks shared alike with the negro and the 
Indian the disabilities of both race and religion that made them 
in colonial opinion fit subjects of slavery. As proselyting and 
Christianization spread among these, a fresh line of discrimina- 
tion between servants was drawn on color. “Christian” became 
synonymous with “white” servant, and baptism had no virtue to 
save other than natives of a Christian land from slavery. The 
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negro mulatto and the Indian ‘“‘mustee,” or mestizo, tended to 
be referred to the lower status, and miscegenation was prohib- 
ited under extreme penalties ; servitude, banishment, and death. 

A class of colored servants was, however, perpetuated along 
with white servants after slavery had been fully developed; the 
rights of the servant, particularly such as were connected with 
ultimate freedom, serving to distinguish the two institutions. 
In neither was the personality of the subject, servant or slave, 
wholly lost sight of, but it was more decidedly marked in the 
case of the servant. Both had the right of private property to 
the extent of possession and sometimes of legal use. Both, as 
prospective immigrants and settlers, conferred head-rights of some 
fifty acres upon their masters. Both, under limitations, might 
contract for or purchase manumission. But in all these cases the 
power and its exercise was far more general with the servant and 
exceptional with the slave. Neither could possess a freehold in- 
terest in land nor hold such personalty as depended on land, like 
stock, without the consent of the master. The fugitive servant 
law anticipated the fugitive slave law, and in general was either 
of identical or harsher character. Pursuit by sheriff’s posse, or 
by hue and cry, were common to both. The servant alone, like 
the freeman, could sue or be sued in his own person and name, or 
give general legal evidence, or bring his case into court by simple 
petition without the formality of legal action. Colored servants 
even were here discriminated against, as were also colored free- 
men in the disability of holding white servants. In most of the 
colonies, for a longer or shorter period, the servant enjoyed his 
political right of the franchise and his duty of militia service. 
As a person, he paid the poll tax and furnished his own military 
equipment. A future right of the servant, realized at the end 
of service, was freedom dues, a payment in kind or money suf- 
ficient, where a land grant was included, to start the ex-servant 
in life as a freeman.* He had also a legal claim to a certificate 
of freedom, attesting his status as a guarantee from future in- 
voluntary servitude. 

As a freedman, the disabilities of former status, except in the 
case of persons of color, were wholly removed, and _ political 
and social rights were freely asserted. The public rights of 
suffrage, of officeholding and appeal, and the private rights of 
property, intermarriage, and free trade, extended alike to white 


* Mass. Rec. I, 43, 76, 83, 88, 115, 127, 157, 186, 399, 933; R. I. Col. Rec. 
I, 183, 243, 274, 280; N. H. Col. Rec. 26, 30, 40, 46, 54, 77, 80, 84, 169, 177, 
178; White Servitude in Virginia, 49-65. 
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freedmen and freemen, and the tendency of social to follow 
legal enfranchisement, where it was merited, is shown by the 
rapidity with which these ex-servants rose to positions of honor 
and dignity as planters and burgesses, or as independent yeo- 
men. The colored freedmen suffered only such disqualifica- 
tions, based upon racial discrimination, as to office, property, 
and juridical capacity as the colored freemen, who socially 
tended to be relegated to the status of slaves. 

In its economic character, as the chief labor supply of the 
seventeenth century, servitude could not compete with the sys- 
tem of cheap labor introduced with the colored races. As the 
importation, particularly of negroes, by the combined energies, 
public and private, of civilized and Christian States ensured a 
constant and abundant labor force which was cheap and socially 
safe only in a condition of perpetual subjection, the slave might 
easily have a natural origin from the colored servant. But the 
complete substitution of one system for the other, servant, slave, 
or free labor, was the gradual transition, demanded by laws of 
economic or political necessity, of a century’s consummation. So 
the institutional development of slavery proceeding step by step 
toward the full definition of status and its incidents, as local 
exigencies arose, continued through the eighteenth century at 
the North and until the second half of the nineteenth at the 
South. But at no time nor place did it reach the logical 
extreme expressed in the theorctical conception of slavery in 
Roman law. Never was the American slave a mere thing, nor 
without rights which his master was dound to respect. He had 
a legal right to know duly of each addition to his disabilities. 
Against third parties he was due the protection of his master 
and of the law. In general, he was guarded in his right to life 
and limb and virtue. In some cases the rights of personality 
were more fully accorded. He might maintain a suit for free- 
dom and cite the legal registry of slaves to support it. The 
absurdity of fixing definitely moral responsibility for slavery 
or any institution of long development, is in itself apparent. 
Generations of Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, English, Americans, 
and of disorderly and rebellious servants, each had their part 
in the creation of American slavery. Historically, the notion 
of slavery has been a legacy from age to age, from antiquity to 
the modern world. Economically and institutionally it is and 
has been the result of inevitable natural inequalities in society 
and expresses itself in forms, different in degree and modified 
according to the varying conditions of the time. 
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T IS not usual in reviewing the career of an eminent man to 
couple together as authorities a thoughtful and carefully writ- 
ten memoir, such as Barry O’Brien’s Life of Charles S. Parnell, 
and a hastily written magazine extra. Mr. Parnell was a man 
of essentially mixed character, and if we have to supplement a 
biography conscientiously prepared seven years after his death 
by the collected news of the day before his death, it is because 
there were passages in his life about which even a conscientious 
biographer, being an admirer, considered the less said the better. 
To understand the career of Mr. Parnell, we must know 
something of the land system in Ireland, which he did so much 
to modify, and to understand the existence of such a system 
we must know something of the political conditions of which it 
was the outcome. 

Ireland has never, within historical time at least, been gov- 
erned by the collective will of the majority of her inhabitants. 
Circumstances compelled the Normans to make England their 
home and to become Englishmen. There was no question of 
religion to hinder interfusion of the races. A century later the 
Anglo-Normans landed in Ireland, too few for conquest, too 
many for expulsion. The settled Welsh feudal system and the 
free Irish tribal system could not permanently subsist side by 
side. Through nearly four hundred years the Irish system, 
upon the whole, gained ground, slowly absorbing the other. 
We cannot know what the course of events might have been if 
the Reformation had not taken place, and the wars of religion 
had not supervened. The Irish remained Catholic, and it ap- 
peared as essential to the stability of England that Ireland 
should be brought under her full control, as it did to Spain and 
to France that Protestantism should be extirpated. The sub- 
jugation of Ireland, in accordance with the methods of the day, 
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involved the confiscation of the land and its settlement in 
Protestant hands. Ireland is the only Western European coun- 
try whose inhabitants within three hundred years lived for the 
most part a semi-pastoral forest life. It is the only country in 
the world where the natives have lived and multiplied and held 
to their traditions after being deprived of their lands and after 
repeated attempts to extirpate them. It is the only European 
country in which, after centuries, the religion of the government 
has not become the religion of the people. So recent are those 
times of confiscation, so clearly has their memory been pre- 
served, that thousands of peasants living in mud cabins know 
that from the lands they cultivate for others their own near an- 
cestors were forcibly expelled. 

Generous and sympathetic treatment on the part of the 
landowners would have tended to obliterate such memories. 
A landed aristocracy depending in the last resort upon the 
people’s good will would have been compelled to such generos- 
ity and sympathy. After 1782, during the period of an inde- 
pendent Protestant Parliament in Ireland, there were symptoms 
that the conditions were working out to that end. The likelihood 
of this commingling, and the possibility of an Ireland thus 
strengthened and united asserting independence, doubtless in- 
duced Pitt to compass the union. Perhaps he contemplated as 
complete a consolidation of the English and Irish peoples as 
that which had taken place between the kingdoms of the hep- 
tarchy. But the Irish Channel, narrow enough to forbid com- 
plete separation, has hitherto proved wide enough to bar the 
reciprocal influence of public opinion. Had the upper classes 
in England been supported by an outside power in dealing 
with the masses of the English people, the confusion would 
have been as great and the consequences as disastrous as have 
ensued in Ireland through the legislative and executive power 
being removed from the influence of the cry of her people. 
The English could not understand why a land system which, 
with them, worked upon the whole well (because worked under 
the influence of the public opinion of the cultivators) should 
cause such dissatisfaction in Ireland. Not unnaturally, they 
gave ear to the representations of their own class in Ireland, 
who attributed the misery of the people to their shiftlessness 
and their creed. Ireland, whose manufactures had been by law 
destroyed* for the benefit of England, depended almost entirely 


* With the exception of linen, which did not affect English interests. 
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upon the land, and, as has been said, contract concerning it be- 
came about as free as that between the holders of grain and the 
inhabitants of a beleaguered city. The prestige of the English 
landowner largely depended upon the happiness of his tenants. 
Relying upon the power of England, and the opinion of their 
own class at home— in so far as Ireland was their home—the 
Irish landowners could ignore the discontent of their tenantry 
and live luxuriously and contentedly amongst a starving people. 
(There were many honorable exceptions, and in the north the 
system was considerably modified by the. sturdier Protestant 
attitude of the tenants and the greater sympathy between them 
and their landlords.) As improvements were made, rent was 
raised. Only a bare living was left to the cultivator. The 
Irish land system became, like slavery, an instrument for the 
impoverishment and demoralization of a people. All efforts for 
reform appeared vain. The representatives from Ireland in 
Parliament were elected upon a restricted franchise, and the 
system of open voting enabled the aristocracy to maintain their 
influence through the free use of the weapons of rent-raising 
and eviction against those who dared to oppose their nominees. 
In the face of the clear evidence laid before the Devon commis- 
sion in 1844, and the opinion of some of the most eminent and 
thoughtful observers, the system was allowed to stand. 

Few such misfortunes ever fell upon a country as those that 
fell upon Ireland during the famine of 1845-47, and subsequent 
clearances. She lost nearly half her population. Thirty years 
after the catastrophe, most Irish towns and villages presented, 
and in a lesser degree still present, the appearance of having 
been desolated by recent warlike operations. The strength of 
the Fenian conspiracy proved the depth of the unrest and dis- 
satisfaction in Ireland. A combination of feeling led to the 
inception of the Home Rule movement in 1870—on the part of 
many Protestants, anger at the disestablishment of the church 
—on the part of the masses, exasperation at the severe treat- 
ment meted out to the Fenian prisoners—on the part of many 
thoughtful and high-minded men, the added proof afforded by re- 
cent events of the necessity for some outlet for national feeling 
in Ireland, and some means by which the management of local 
legislation and local affairs could be brought under the control 
of the public opinion of the country. A ballot act for the first 
time left the people free to choose representatives of their own. 
The movement languished. It wastoo purely ethical, too far above 
the daily wants and wishes of the people to secure their support. 
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At this juncture, in 1874, Mr. Parnell appeared upon the 
scene. Descended from ancestors honorably connected on his 
father’s side with the history of Ireland, and on his mother’s 
with that of the United States, he was then in his twenty-eighth 
year. He had entered, but not passed through, Cambridge, and 
owning a small paternal estate in one of the loveliest spots in 
Wicklow, was leading the life of a country gentleman. What 
suddenly turned his attention to politics it is not easy to say — 
according to Mr. O’Brien, it was the promptings of a sister. 
He had hitherto taken little part in public affairs, and none in 
popular agitation. He was, undoubtedly, to a degree unusual 
in his class and creed, imbued with a feeling of resentment 
towards England for her treatment of his country. His home 
contained many reminders of the time when Ireland had her 
own Parliament. Parnell was charming in presence and man- 
ner. There was a peculiar fascination in his eyes. He was, 
and to the last continued to be, indifferent to literature and art. 
His political ignorance appeared extraordinary, and his early 
attempts at public speaking failed. The adhesion of a man of 
his family traditions and social position to the cause of Home 
Rule, however, overbalanced every other consideration with the 
people, and he was returned as member of Parliament for 
Meath. It is difficult to understand the influence he almost 
immediately began to exercise, or why the majority of the 
Irish people so soon regarded him as a born leader of men. It 
may be accounted for partly by his position in life and his 
presence, mainly by his utter disregard of British public opin- 
ion, especially of that most subtle form of opinion represented 
in the House of Commons. He was as independent in his 
seat in Parliament as upon public platforms, or upon one of his 
own hillsides in Ireland. There were with him no long tra- 
ditions of constitutional. and decorous methods of action, such 
as there were with O’Connell and Butt when late in life they 
espoused advanced claims for their country. He was the first 
really prominent politician who refused to ostracise or pro- 
scribe any inclined to agree with or assist him. It was seen 
that he appreciated the extremes to which the condition of 
Ireland inevitably, rightly or wrongly, wisely or unwisely, im- 
pelled certain temperaments. He never resorted to criticism 
or denunciation of means, however foreign to his own. He 
soon realized that material reform in Ireland was impossible 
through argument in Parliament alone: that since the removal 
of the seat of Irish local authority to London, nothing but out- 
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bursts of violence in Ireland had ever compelled attention to 
the vital requirements of the country. After twenty-nine years 
of promise, emancipation of the Catholics had been conceded 
only when Ireland had been brought to the verge of civil war. 
The church establishment in Ireland had for generations been 
a European scandal. But for Fenianism—carrying its meth- 
ods into the streets of London and Manchester— it would have 
been long before Englishmen had realized the canker of un- 
rest in Ireland. Seldom have reformers in their heart of hearts 
regretted violence, the inevitable outcome of wrongs they de- 
sired to remove, against people too weak to make themselves 
heard by argument, or to resort to recognized methods of war- 
fare. Mr. Parnell’s strength largely lay in facing the responsi- 
bility of precipitating an agitation that could not but result in 
violence, and then leaving unrebuked that violence. 

The dress parades of Mr. Butt and his party in the House 
of Commons on the questions of Home Rule and Land Reform 
were only a diversion to most members of that assembly. Far 
otherwise was it when Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar taught the 
body of Irish members now returned under the ballot, and 
really representing the wants of the people of Ireland, to avail 
themselves of the rules of the House, and block British business 
if Irish were neglected. Till Butt’s time, Irish members, like 
the British, had been drawn mainly from “the classes,” and 
had entered Parliament as members of one or other of the two 
great parties. Butt formed an Irish—a third party; still, how- 
ever, subject to the convenances that governed the others. Mr. 
Parnell went a step farther, and formed one which cut itself off 
from all hope of official preferment, and held itself as free from 
parliamentary opinion as he was himself. This instrument he 
was enabled to perfect and control by the ample funds placed 
at his disposal by Ireland, at home and abroad, when she found 
she had a man who knew his own mind and could be depended 
on. There was sufficient to pay the cost of elections when 
contested, and to allow a “living wage” in Parliament to those 
members who had not means for their own support. 

Through five years, gaining strength in speech and increas- 
ing influence, Mr. Parnell developed his mode of action in Par- 
liament. As leader of the Irish people he supplanted Butt. 
Modification of the rules of the House effected little in combat- 
ing the solidly united action of the Irish party. He conciliated 
the Fenians, still an active force in Ireland and America, by 
showing that he would not interfere with them if they aided 
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him so far as their desires, subsidiary to independence, were 
identical. 

He had not initiated the policy of obstruction in the House 
of Commons, neither had he started the movement for land re- 
form, which was due to Mr. Davitt and others. As he had 
shown the ability to work the one to its fullest available extent, 
so he had the perspicuity to grasp the possibilities of the other, 
not only for the immediate object, but in its ultimate bearings 
upon the Home Rule question. “It will take an earthquake to 
settle the land question,” said some one to him. “Then we 
must have an earthquake,” was the reply. Events were cer- 
tainly precipitating themselves to some end. Half a million 
tenant farmers, themselves and their families composing half 
the population of the country, held on yearly tenancies. They 
and their predecessors had by their labor given the land all 
that was above its prairie value. The increasingly steady rise 
of rent upon all improvement—leaving barely a living for the 
tenant— coupled with a few bad seasons, brought matters to a 
crisis in 1879, and led to the formation of the Land League, 
which soon held the country within its grasp. Evictions rose in 
three years from 2,177 to 10,457 within the years; agrarian 
outrages from 236 to 2,590. Those only who deny the right 
of a country to resort to force where even trifling interests are 
infringed, can blame the Irish people for adopting the only 
available means for asserting itself where all its interests were 
involved. Mr. Kipling’s ballad of “Cleared” is grossly untair 
to Mr. Parnell and his associates; but to understand how unfair, 
one must realize Ireland’s desperate condition—as unfair as to 
judge the morality of a war by proceedings on one side at one 
period upon one battlefield, without taking into account what 
had been perpetrated on the other during a campaign lasting 
over three hundred years. 

At this juncture society was moved to its foundations in 
Ireland. The love of her people was centred, as it had seldom 
been before, in one person. There was a man on the British 
side great enough to recognize the necessities of the situation, 
and the Land Act of 1881 became law—far exceeding in its 
beneficial scope the expectations of previous Irish land reformers. 
A perusal of Mr. O’Brien’s book is essential to understand at all 
the political complications that ensued. Great reforms in Ireland 
have generally been accompanied by attempted suppression of 
the means by which the reform has been accomplished. The 
Land Act was passed at a period when hundreds of agitators 
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were in prison upon simple J/ettres de cachet. Mr. Parnell ad- 
vised that the act should be charily availed ot first by the ten- 
ants; that test cases only should be brought before the courts of 
rent revision, and that they should not be overwhelmed by ap- 
peals. Subsequent events justified the wisdom of this advice. 
But the ministry, interpreting it as an intention on his part to 
discredit the Act in hope of further concessions, added him to 
the number of the incarcerated. Feeling wasthus further exacer- 
bated. The “No Rent” manifesto was launched. “It fell absolutely 
flat. Itwas condemned by the bishops and priests and ignored by 
the people. The arrest of Parnell had thrown the movement into 
the hands of the extremists.” The murder of the Secretaries was 
but one amongst the appalling events of the time, culmina- 
ting, so far as its effect upon British opinion was concerned, 
in the dynamite outrages of 1883-84. 

The application of fresh coercion to Ireland necessarily 
modified Mr. Parnell’s moderating influence at the conclusion 
of the “‘Kilmainham Treaty.” He was at this time in the zenith of 
his power and popularity. The following, relating to this pe- 
riod, supplied to Mr. O’Brien by a friend, illustrates many of 
the most striking traits of his character: 


Parnell always stopped at my house in Cork. He was very pleasant ina 
house; quiet, and ready to put up with anything. . . . The Young Ireland 
Society asked him to deliver a lecture on Irish history. He consented. 
Afterwards he owned to me “I really don’t know anything about Irish his- 
tory. Have you got any books I can read?’’ I knew as little about Irish 
history as he did, but I fished out some books for him. The day of the lec- 
turecame. The hour fixed was 8 p.m. We dined a little earlier than 
usual; dinner was over at a quarter to eight. ‘“Now,” said Parnell, rising 
from the table, ‘‘I must read up the history. Will you give me a pen and 
ink and some note paper?’’ I put him into a room by himself, with pen, 
ink, and paper, andthe books. I came back about a quarter to nine. He 
looked up smiling, and said: ‘‘I’m ready !’’ He had made notes in big hand- 
writing on the paper; about three notes on each sheet. “I think I will be able 
to say something now,” he said. We then drove off to the rooms of the so- 
ciety. The streets were crowded. The rooms were crowded. We were 
an hour and a quarter late. When Parnell showed himself he received a 
magnificent reception. When he ascended the platform they cheered him 
again and again. What a king he looked, standing on that platform that 
night; so handsome, so quiet, so self-possessed, so dignified. People 
thought of looking at no one but him. He dwarfed all around him. There 
was a majesty about the man which fascinated and awed you. I felt horri- 
bly nervous for him. I knew how he had got up the lecture, and I feared 
he would break down. I felt so anxious that I really did not follow the 
lecture at all. But I heard the cheers, and they cheered from beginning to 
end. Coming home, he was as simple and as proud asa child of the whole 
performance. “I think,” he said, ‘I got through very well.’’ He did not 
seem to have the faintest notion that people looked up to him, not only as 
the greatest man in Ireland, but one of the most remarkable men in 
Europe. . . . I can see him now, walking upstairs to bed with the candle 
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in his hand, and stepping so quietly and lightly so as to disturb no one. 
He was like a young fellow who had come home late and was afraid to 
wake ‘‘the governor.’’ Yet, with all his self-depreciation, modesty, and 
gentleness, you always felt that you were in the presence of a master. You 
dared not presume on his familiarity when he chose to be familiar. With- 
out any effort whatever upon his part, youalways felt the overpowering in- 
fluence of his extraordinary personality. 


So far as land reform was concerned, Mr. Parnell appeared 
to consider his mission accomplished at this time. Policy, or 
some unseen influence, appeared to curb his previous activity. 
Further agitation was continued by his lieutenants. Society in 
Ireland continued violently disturbed. The most stringent 
coercion act of the century was passed —differing from previous 
acts in being perpetual, applicable at any moment and over any 
portion of Ireland upon the fiat of the Lord Lieutenant. Under 
it, members of Parliament, mayors of towns, and merchants 
were incarcerated in prison garb like ordinary malefactors. 
Parnell held aloof in England, clear of responsibility; if disap- 
proving, expressing no open disapproval. Additional material 
land reforms were obtained. Nor later did he take any part in 
the reception of the English sympathizers, who, in the happy 
period of the ‘‘union of hearts,” crowded over to Ireland to 
express sympathy with her in her trouble and disapprobation of 
the methods of a reactionary conservative government. Doubt- 
less he felt, like others, that this sympathy, genuine as it was, 
was based too much on excited feeling, too little on knowledge: 
and that a permanent understanding between British Noncon- 
formists and a people so Roman Catholic as were the Irish 
could not be looked for. More than once he declared that for 
him the platform of the Irish movement should now consist of 
only one plank—that of Home Rule. And in 1886, impressed 
by the course of events in Ireland, and by the pressure Parnell 
and his party had brought upon English opinion, Mr. Glad- 
stone succeeded in persuading the bulk of the English Liberals 
of the necessity for establishing a parliament in Ireland for the 
management of her own affairs. 

History tells how his effort to accomplish this end was 
defeated. In the discovery of documents implicating Mr. 
Parnell and some of his friends in some of the worst outrages, 
the Conservative party and its leading organ believed they had 
the means of compassing the destruction of him and his sympa- 
thizers, and the utter discomfiture of Mr. Gladstone. And it 
was contrived that within the scope of a commission, appointed 
to try these charges, was virtually brought the conduct of the 
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agrarian agitation from its inception. For the first time, per- 
haps, in political history men were put upon their trial for the 
means by which they had already accomplished a reform already 
accepted as necessary. The commission consisted of three of 
the most eminent English judges; it sat several months and 
reported in February, 1890. The Zimes documents were shown 
to be forgeries. Mr. Parnell and his associates were acquitted 
of all insincerity in their denunciation of the murder of the Secre- 
taries, and “it was not established” in the case of other crimes, 
which “on certain occasions they thought it politic to denounce,” 
“that they afterwards led their supporters to believe such denun- 
ciation was not sincere.” The most important clause of the 
finding was: 


That the respondents did not directly incite persons to the commission 
of crime other than intimidation, but that they did incite to intimidation, 
and that the consequence of that incitement was that crime and outrage 
were committed by the persons incited. We find that it has not been 
proved that the respondents made payments for the purpose of inciting per- 
sons to commit outrage. 


The evidence submitted to the commission, and the findings 
of the judges, supplied both Liberals and Conservatives with 
an exhaustless mine of material for the carrying on of the 
Home Rule discussion. The cost of the defense of Mr. Parnell 
and his associates, £42,000, had been cheerfully met by public 
subscription in Ireland. It was but one of the numerous col- 
lections of these years that proved the intense earnestness of 
the country. Mr. Parnell himself was presented with £37,000 
to clear off encumbrances on his estate and place him in easy 
circumstances, 

The outcome of the commission was that Mr. Parnell stood 
higher than ever in the estimation of his compatriots, and that 
he enjoyed one of those blazes of popularity with which Eng- 
land is wont, from time to time, formerly more than at present, 
to favor her hero of the hour. The spring, summer, and autumn 
of 1890, to those who understood the history of Ireland, who 
had lived through some of its darkest periods, and then believed 
a new era was dawning, will ever be looked back upon as the 
happiest time in their lives. Mr. Parnell’s career had been, in 
the words of Mr. O’Brien, “almost an unbroken record of 
success”: 


He had silenced faction, quelled dissensions, put down rivalries, recon- 
ciled opposing forces, combined constitutionalists and revolutionists, 
healed the ancient feud between the Church and the Fenians, and organ- 
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ized and disciplined the most formidable parliamentary — that a states- 
man ever led—in a word, he had united the Irish race all the world over, 
and placed himself at the head, not merely of a party, but of a nation. He 
had defeated almost all his enemies in detail. . . . Noman, no party, 
no force which had come into conflict with him escaped unscathed. . 
He had indeed reached the highest pinnacle of his fame; he seemed to be 
invincible. Yet he was standing on a mine, and, while the air still rang 
with the rejoicing which hailed his latest triumph, the train was fired, his 
doom was sealed. 


In November, 1890, after two days’ undefended trial, Cap- 
tain O’Shea was granted a divorce from his wife on the ground 
of adultery with Mr. Parnell. It was conclusively shown that he 
had been unduly intimate with her for seven years and that for a 
considerable period they had lived together as man and wife. 
To estimate the effect of the establishment of these facts, and their 
ultimate bearing upon politics, we must realize that suspicion 
of the truth was confined to but a few. Question had met with 
absolute denial. When rumors of impending divorce proceed- 
ings (a year before the trial came on) appeared in the press, 
Mr. Davitt went over from Ireland to speak with Mr. Parnell. 
The interview was reported in New York papers and is quoted 
in the Story of the Parnell Crisis : 


Mr. Parnell then spoke to me as follows:  ‘‘ Davitt, I want you to go 
back to Ireland to tell our friends that I am going to get out of this with- 
out the slightest stain on my name and reputation,’”’ and he repeated those 
words again. I fully believed, and I think he intended me to believe, by 
those words, that he was entirely innocent of the charge made against him. 
I immediately went and told John Morley so. I crossed over to Ireland 
and told Archbishop Walsh. Mr. Morley was delighted and so was Arch- 
bishop Walsh — intensely relieved Archbishop Walsh was. I wrote out to 
friends in Australia and in America, and I repeated those very words — that 
he was entirely innocent of the charge made against him. 


Week after week his own newspaper had reported votes 
of confidence passed in the belief that he would successfully 
defend an action as he had cleared himself of the Zzmes forger- 
ies. The convictions of Ireland generally were voiced by a 
speaker at the Cork Board of Guardians: 


Anyone who knew the character of Mr. Parnell, knew that a man in 
his position, leader of the Irish race, not alone in the United Kingdom but 
all over the world, would never, by committing such an offense, give him- 
self and the cause of his country away to his enemies. 


And so it was felt all over Ireland. The pure-minded men and 
women, who, in Great Britain and elsewhere, had espoused the 
cause, were confidently assured that he would emerge unscathed 
from the action threatened by Captain O’Shea. 
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The revelations at the trial were of the most scandalous 
character. Falsehood and duplicity both to husband and 
country had marked Mr. Parnell’s conduct.* 

Addressing a meeting afterwards, in Dublin, Mr. Parnell 
said : 


I could not come among you and look you in the face as I doto-night, 
did I not know that there is another side to this question, as to every other 
question, and that you will wait and hear the other side before you decide. 


Mr. Justin McCarthy, his trusted lieutenant and presumed 
personal friend, made himself responsible as follows: 


I am not going to ask you what were the motives—I am perfectly 
certain myself that they were chivalrous— which led to the result that no 
defense was put in in that case. I am not going to ask you here—I shall 
not ask you— whether, if my esteemed personal friend, Mr. Frank Lock- 
wood, who sat in that court, had been allowed to ask certain questions in 
that case, whether he might not have knocked all to pieces certain evidence 
given there, and whether he could not have made the case to assume a posi- 


tion very different in appearance. . . . You would have had a very 
different story to-night. 


Neither during Mr. Parnell’s lifetime, nor through the seven 
years that have elapsed since his decease, nor by his biographer 
has any other side been presented. Most ominous of all, in the 
light then thrown upon his character, was the realization that in 
forcing, by threats of his own resignation, Captain O’Shea upon 
the unwilling constituency of Galway in 1886, he had palmed 
off on Ireland the husband of his mistress. 

It is hard to comprehend the attitude of those who saw 
nothing in his conduct to lessen their allegiance—of admirers 
who became adorers, of those who, till then careless or luke- 
warm, became on his exposure enthusiastic in his support. It 

can be explained only by the benefits his leadership had con- 
' ferred upon the country, by the degree to which he had been 
idealized as the personification of the cause of Ireland—most 
of all, perhaps, in that he had been the first Irish leader who in 
contest with the British Parliament had upon occasions brought 
it to its knees, and that, confident in the strength of the union he 
had cemented, he had given to Ireland the world over a new 
feeling of pride. He was at once, under the new conditions, 
recognized by the Conservatives and the ascendancy party in 


*He had, under feigned names, taken different abodes to facilitate the 
intrigue; he had disguised himself; he had hidden away. The most damn- 
ing evidence could not be gainsaid; some, which it was said might have 


been shaken on cross-examination, has never been weakened by any open 
explanation. 
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Ireland as a certain instrument for the break up of the Irish 
party. Lord Salisbury was credited with the declaration that 
he bet his money on him. It became possible for men to pose 
as Irish Nationalists and stand well with the Conservatives, and 
many of the farmers, who had obtained all they wanted, saw in 
adhesion to him a means by which they could shirk further 
obligations to the cause or the evicted tenants. The momentum 
of the movement he had led could not be immediately arrested. 
Disunion had through the ages been the curse of Ireland. 
Union had become her strength. Little wonder if, catching at 
any excuses, she paused before again plunging into the abyss 
of dissension. 

Mr. Parnell had it in his power, by a little openness, self- 
forgetfulness, and submission to the rising storm of feeling on 
both sides of the Channel, to dissociate his fate from that of 
Ireland, and after his marriage with Mrs. O’Shea, and a period 
of decent retirement, he might have resumed his leadership. 
In the estimate of most thinking men, he preferred himself to 
Ireland. He precipitated judgment. He managed to let it be 
supposed that if, to save humiliation, he were reélected as 
chairman of the party, he would make the amende by temporary 
retirement. He kept out of the way of receiving any communi- 
cation from the Liberal leaders. His party were informed that 
at their meeting a communication from Mr. Gladstone or Mr. 
Morley would be laid before them. None such appeared. Mr. 
Parnell was reelected. He made not a word of apology, and but 
the vaguest word of explanation. The majority were appalled 
at his stony demeanor, and at the realization that they were ex- 
pected to swallow the divorce proceedings. Much more so 
when they read in the evening papers the terms of a communi- 
cation Mr. Gladstone had made to Mr. McCarthy, the non- 
presentation of which at the meeting of the party has never 
been explained. The principal passage ran: 

While clinging to the hope of a communication from Mr. Parnell, to 
whomscever addressed, I thought it necessary . .. to acquaint Mr. McCarthy 
with the conclusion at which, after using all the means of observation and 
reflection in my power, I had myself arrived. It was that, notwithstanding 
the splendid services rendered by Mr. Parnell to his country, his contin- 
uance at the present moment in the leadership would be productive of con- 
sequences disastrous in the highest degree to the cause of Ireland; .. . 
and would not only place many hearty and effective friends in the Irish 
cause in a position of great embarrassment,but would render my retention of 
the leadership of the Liberal party, based as it has been mainly upon the pros- 
ecution of the Irish cause, almost a nullity. This explanation of my own 


view I begged Mr. McCarthy to regard as confidential, and not intended 
tor his colleagues generally, if he found that Mr. Parnell contemplated 
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spontaneous action. But I also begged that he would make known to the 
Irish party at their meeting tomorrow afternoon that such was my conclu- 
sion, if he should find that Mr. Parnell had not in contemplation any step 
of the nature indicated. 


The majority of the Irish members felt they had been tricked, 
and demanded that the question of chairmanship should be re- 
opened, and, when change was barred, seceded from him to 
the minority. Mr. Parnell with extraordinary adroitness set 
about confusing the issue. He published a manifesto calling in 
question the good faith of Mr. Gladstone, and declaring that 
the “ independence ofa section of the Irish parliamentary party” 
was “apparently sapped and destroyed by the wire-pullers of 
the Liberal party.” He played upon every prejudice and pas- 
sion and generous feeling of the Irish nature. Were they to 
give in to dictation? The English were “wolves now howling 
for my destruction,” as later Mr. Gladstone was “an unrivaled 
sophist,” ‘a garrulous old man.” He deliberately violated 
the seal of secret, private, and confidential intercourse at Ha- 
warden. Future political codperation of responsible ministers 
would be impossible. 

The attitude assumed and maintained by Mr. Parnell and 
his sympathizers was that all would yet have been well but for 
Mr. Gladstone’s “ dictatorial” letter; that of the majority— 
Mr. Gladstone’s letter was justified, it but conveyed information 
he was bound to impart. Move by move Mr. Parnell had ren- 
dered himself impossible as a leader. It was asked of the 
majority: ‘Would any people on the eve of victory, abandon, 
because of an act of immorality, the general who had organized 
victory?” The answer was clear: “Certainly, if, in the ex- 
posure, characteristics fatal to confidence in him were shown; 
and if his conduct and bearing had alienated a leader and a 
people without whose aid victory was impossible.” There has 
been much in the demeanor of those who have since carried on 
the Irish contest under his name to give ground for the belief 
that their primary consideration, in support of which they 
were prepared to risk even the cause of Home Rule, has been 
to revenge themselves on the Liberals for not having shown 
themselves prepared to condone the divorce proceedings. 

Mr. Parnell lived scarcely a year after this. He wore him- 
self out in the effort to reéstablish his position in Ireland. Ac- 
cording to his friends, he was murdered by the cruel attitude of 
his opponents. All parties, doubtless, would now be glad to 
obliterate the recollection of the bitterness with which the con- 
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test was conducted between the minority, his adherents, includ- 
ing some of the best people in Ireland, and the majority of the 
nation. The methods by which it was sought to counteract 
his influence were those rather of the French revolution than 
of a reasonable and dignified people. They inflicted fatal 
wounds on the self-respect of Ireland. Nothing has tended 
more to alienate sympathy at home and abroad. If the chosen 
Irish members, whom the world had come to believe in as 
high-minded and devoted patriots, thus strove to settle their 
differences, what was to be expected of the nation at large? 
The world was too little prepared to make allowance for the 
political atmosphere and methods engendered by the necessities 
of Irish political warfare, in the peculiar position Ireland had 
been placed in in relation to her legislation. Ireland and her 
leaders were what the system had made them. 

So died, in his forty-sixth year, Charles Stewart Parnell. 
It will be difficult for succeeding generations to recognize in 
descriptions of his character and powers of mind the qualities 
by which he rose. Doubtless, as with many other remarkable 
men, success lay in the fitting in of the qualities to the occa- 
sion and the environment. He appeared to have the opportu- 
nity of being a Washington to Ireland. He failed in living up 
to the opportunity, and in that failure he forfeited the chance of 
being numbered amongst the really great. He has not left 
behind an utterance that will ever be quoted as a specimen of 
oratory or composition. He was a master in parliamentary 
tactics. His speeches were without rhetorical effect, but they 
were entirely to the point, every word pregnant with meaning. 
“Immobility was,” according to Mr. Gladstone, “his great 
characteristic.” There was a certain callousness: it was imposs- 
ible to tell ‘how much he felt and how much he did not feel.” 
Those‘admitted most to his confidence were often made to feel 
that, did occasion arise, they would, by him, without a quickened 
heartbeat, be sacrificed to the furtherance of his ends. A 
strange vein of superstition ran through him, and at times a 
furtiveness and want of dignity in the manner in which he 
screened himself from approach and observation. Yet upon the 
minds of many of his old followers, brought sharply into conflict 
with him at the last, an impression of sweet reasonableness is 
predominant in their recollections of him. Whilst a consum- 
mate leader in the necessarily rough and tumble methods by 
which alone Irish reform in his time could be accomplished, 
he was wanting in strongly developed organizing power. His 
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private undertakings were not successful. A land corporation, 
established by him to carry into practice some of the theories 
he advocated, resulted in dismal failure. His neglect of corre- 
spondence, and occasionally of personal attention to some to 
whom personal attention was due and of importance, was often 
the despair of his lieutenants. It must never be forgotten that 
he was the principal figure in a movement that led the Irish 
tenantry from a condition of serfdom to one of comparative 
freedom. Yet, judging him by his own declaration that he 
would not have taken off his coat to help the land movement, if 
he had not believed it was a stepping-stone to Home Rule, his 
career, in its main aspect, must be considered a failure. For, 
through weakness of his own on the threshold of success, he led 
to the indefinite postponement of that measure. No previous 
Irish statesman, not even Swift, or Grattan, or O’Connell, was 
so mainly instrumental in contributing to the material prosper- 
ity of Ireland. In the moral domain it was otherwise. Disap- 
pointment in him and in the hopes he raised, and in the general 
bearing and subsequent conduct of the party he had led, have 
induced a spirit of cynicism and disbelief in high aims, from 
which Ireland may take long to recover. 

A notice of Mr. Parnell’s career leads to some consideration 
of the present state of affairs in Ireland. The disorganization 
of the Home Rule movement is more to be attributed to the 
attitude of the Irish people themselves than to any want of 
good faith on the part of British Liberals. The dismay caused 
by the contest between Parnellites and anti-Parnellites in Ire- 
land has been adverted to. Greater still was the discouragement 
engendered by the supine attitude of Ireland upon the Lords’ 
defeat of the Home Rule Bill. Home Rule members have been 
steadily returned; but with Home Rule they accept every other 
popular desire; and Home Rulers whose adhesion and influence 
it was important to retain, have often been set aside for others 
more pleasing to the popular taste on minor or local questions. 
Many opponents of Home Rule have by popular constituencies 
been elected on the county councils —none opposed to a Catholic 
University or “labor” demands. The profession of “Home 
Rule” has become too much a merely pious opinion. The 
Irish people at large have given some ground for questioning 
whether, really in their heart of hearts, they desire Home Rule 
to the extent of making the sacrifices and putting forth the en- 
deavors by which alone a measure of such magnitude can be 
accomplished. Liberalism in the United Kingdom has suffered 
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from the extent to which it identified itself with “labor” 
demands, and appeared ready to coquet with socialistic ex- 
periments. The degree in which the great changes of the past 
fifty years have fallen short of beneficial anticipations or have 
ended in disappointment have, all over the civilized world, dis- 
couraged belief in Liberal principles. 

It will be long before memorials of former depopulation and 
misery in Ireland are obliterated, before the ruins left by 
changed economic conditions and the centralizing manufac- 
turing supremacy of England, aided by cheap transport, have 
disappeared. Upon the whole, she was never more materially 
happy and prosperous, better educated, or more peaceful than 
at present. The United Ireland agitation is mainly confined to 
certain districts; and it yet remains to be seen whether it will 
materially affect the political situation. There appears to be 
plenty of money inthe country for any purposes which the 
people really desire, such as the erection of fine churches and the 
spread of conventual institutions, and indulgence in “sport” in 
all its branches. This is due partly to the influence of America, 
largely, if not mainly, to the success of two great measures — 
Disestablishment and Land Reform — which were so bitterly op- 
posed by the Protestants in Ireland and “the classes” in Eng- 
land, and which, after untold suffering on the part of the Irish 
people, were forced on the attention of Parliament. The pass- 
age of these measures required the statesmanship of a Glad- 
stone.* 

Possibly this peace and lethargy may be misinterpreted. 
But the traditions of Irish agitation appear broken. Old ele- 
ments have disappeared, new leaven has been introduced. Mr. 
Parnell taught Ireland to rely upon herself—showed her what 
she could accomplish. She now realizes that it is her own 
weakness in combination that stands between her and the reali- 
zation of her legitimate aspirations. The “hated Saxon” ele- 
ment has been largely eliminated from the controversy. In the 
facts of the present day—the popularity of military display and 
constabulary “sports,” in the eagerness with which “labor” 
hails the erection of new barracks, and Nationalist members de- 
mand naval training ships and protest against the removal of 
military detachments— much of the writings of national litera- 


* Such is now the reign of factions in Ireland, such the political for- 
getfulness, such the shortsightedness, that the Nationalist Corporation of 
Dublin lately refused a site for the erection of a Gladstone memorial. 
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ture of former days read almost grotesque. The pre-Emanci- 
pation generations, the generations that imbibed the spirit of 
O’Connell’s time, that saw the famine and the clearance of 
1845-55, are rapidly passing away. The generations that 
carried abroad undying hostility towards England have been 
followed by others more attached to their new homes than to 
the mother country. Those that emigrate now bring with them 
no such sense of indignity and wrong as formerly. To these 
causes more than to present differences in Ireland is attributable 
the deaf ear turned of late by the Irish abroad to appeals for 
material political aid at home. Ireland must fight her own 
battles. 

Die Freiheit lapt fic) nicht gewinnen, 

Sie wird von augen nicht erftrebt, 

Wenn nicht guerft fie felbjt tief innen 

Jm eig’nen Bufen dich belebt. 


The Catholic Church has been largely conciliated. Possi- 
bly she has become inimical to further material change. Pro- 
testants were never less Irish in feeling. The upper classes 
generally prefer bearing acknowledged disadvantages of present 
arrangements, such as the exorbitant cost of passing private bills 


through Parliament, rather than trust themselves to their fellow 
countrymen. The land act may not have accomplished all that 
was at one time expected. It has been weakened in pleading 
and administration by a bench and officials in sympathy with 
the landlords. Still the mass of the Irish tenantry seems con- 
tented. Agrarian crime has disappeared. The tenants have 
deprived themselves of their most effective weapon of agitation 
in the near future, by abandoning on the roadside hundreds of 
families of those who were unsuccessful in the strike against 
exorbitant rents, and without whose sacrifices reform would 
not have been gained.* Each previous Irish agitation con- 
tributed its quota to the bead-roll of Irish martyrdom —“ guiding 
light” to future battles. The greatest of those who suffered 
with and circled round Mr. Parnell will be associated with the 
memory of squalid contention over his character; and yet no 
political party holding its own before the public for more than 


* £1,600,000 annually, by law, besides what the fear of law has effected by 
private arrangement, has been struck off the rental of Ireland; and 35,000 
tenants have been put in a position to purchase their holdings by termi- 
nable payments, less than their former rents, yet a recent appeal on behalf 
of 2,900 evicted “wounded soldiers of the land war,” brought in from 
Ireland, at home and abroad, but £3,043 within fifteen months. 
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twenty years, however broken its elements, has remained freer 
from political corruption and interested motives. 

There are amongst the present Irish members a sufficient 
number of capable men to serve the country and carry through 
any further desirable reform, if the electors would only look 
after them. A small band— counting amongst the ablest— 
struggle on with too little help from the majority. Many are 
permitted, without guidance or protest, individually to take any 
course that is pleasing to them,—to come and to go, to attend 
Parliament or stop at home, as suits their convenience. Intelli- 
gent, critical public opinion concerning their action appears 
dormant. They are judged not by what they say or do, or by 
any intelligible standard, but by ideals, often illusory, that have 
become attached to their names in the contests of the last few 
years. If Irish politics proceed on present lines there is every 
possibility that after the next general elections the Irish repre- 
sentatives will again be what they were mostly before Mr. Par- 
nell’s time—the nominees of local, sectional, and religious 
interests, mainly intent upon serving their own ends, without 
even that interest in wide imperial affairs that characterizes 
most British members. 

The liquor interest, whose influence is not to be slighted 
in the consideration of modern political problems, tends, as 
many believe, to detach itself increasingly, as far as it dare, and 
generally by oblique methods, from the Home Rule ideal. It 
perceives that it is more likely to be safeguarded in conjunction 
with the enormous British liquor interest in the British Parlia- 
ment than it would be face to face with the Irish people alone. 
In the effort to rule the country independently of its public 
opinion, through “boards” and government employees, the 
official and professional classes year by year become more 
numerous in proportion to the population. Their influence is 
wholly conservative. The possibility of greater economy in 
the working of the institutions of the country was formerly 
used as an argument in favor of Home Rule. Economy in the 
expenditure of public funds is now by “labor” of all things 
least desired. Through a fair and open system of competitive 
examination, the Civil Service of the British Empire, in all its 
grades, is now open to the Irish youth. The influence of this 
change becomes more apparent year by year. The prospect 
of careers therein tends to detach a class of minds most recep- 
tive of ardent feeling from aspirations confined to their own 
country. A new most self-centred element, that of “labor,” 
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has been introduced into the field of politics—an element 
tending to narrowing material considerations and to detachment 
from wide views of national affairs. The weapon of obstruction 
in Parliament has been blunted, and Ireland is now too civilized 
and contented for those explosions of outrage and crime which 
hitherto have appeared essential to compelling the attention of 
Parliament to the solution of important Irish problems. 

We cannot ignore the above-noted considerations and 
changed conditions if we desire candidly to examine the 
chances of Irish political renaissance and the ultimate attain- 
ment of the end at which Mr. Parnell aimed. There area 
multitude of thoughtful men and women on both sides of the 
Channel who believe Ireland can never enjoy solid prosperity 
or attain to her full mental stature under present conditions. 
Ultimate settlement, however, rests not with them, but with the 
masses of the Irish people. 





THE BEGINNING OF THE AMERICAN REV- 
OLUTION—AN ENGLISH VIEW 


By JOHN SPENCER BASSETT, Ph.D. 
Professor of History, Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 


The American Revolution: Part I, 1766-1776. By Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York : 1899. 


F EVER a man had a right to consider himself the annalist of 
the Court of Folly, it is Sir George Otto Trevelyan. He 
has told the story of the beginning of the Revolution from the 
point of view of an Englishman who has broad sympathy with 
the English stock and the English ideals wherever found. With 
the least possible insular bias he has done justice to America, 
and laid bare a condition of inefficiency and sheer political 
wickedness in England which few people on this side of the At- 
lantic have known about. His material has been handled with 
skill. He has seized the central ideas of the struggle and fitted 
his facts around them so as to make a pleasing and an illumin- 
ating narrative. Thus he has opened up vistas through a group 
of intricate facts which otherwise are likely to puzzle American 
readers. He has painted strikingly the lights and shadows — 
mostly shadows — of the public life which could be deaf to a 
Chatham and a Burke, both pleading the cause of liberty. He 
has had for his work the years when vice was most unblushing. 
Perhaps never since the days of Henry VIII was there a decade 
in which England had more reason to be ashamed of the con- 
dition of her politics than in the decade just before the Ameri- 
can Revolution. It was a day of public corruption. It was a 
day of blind and foolhardy ministries. It was a day of injus- 
tice and of the obscuration of the rights of Englishmen. No- 
body could better lay this state of society open to the reading 
world than Sir George Trevelyan. His able study of the early 
days of Charles Fox has given him a grasp on the necessary 
facts. The result has been a valuable treatise, by the side of 
which some of our own histories of the American Revolution, 
by popular living authors, seem like water to wine. The spirit 
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of the book is in keeping with the present Anglo-American re- 
lations, as is seen in the following lines from Tennyson, which 
are placed at the beginning as a motto: 


O thou, that sendest out the man 

To rule by land and sea, 

Strong mother of a Lion [line] 

Be proud of those strong sons of thine 
Who wrench’d their rights from thee. 


Such sentiments are worthy of the spirit of the present 
Anglo-American relations. They come with great appropriate- 
ness from so strong an authority as the able statesman and his- 
torian who makes them his own. How well he is justified in 
his attitude I hope to bring out in a summary of the political 
conditions of the time about which he has written, and by a 
short consideration of the foolhardy measures by which the 
British ministry hoped to retain America. 

The corruption of English society in the early years of 
George III’s reign looks back at least as far as Sir Robert 
Walpole. It was by him that political venality was systema- 
tized. English society, which is usually honest in the middle, 
was then convulsed by the fear of the Jacobites. It was willing 
to tolerate any means not extremely revolting to secure the 
safety of the reigning house: for that meant the maintenance of 
internal peace, Protestantism, and Whiggery. Thus people 
tolerated Walpole’s bribery. He, for his part, bought votes, 
men, influence, and boroughs, till his position was well-nigh 
impregnable. This fastened his system on society. Men arose 
who expected to get on in the world by selling votes in Parlia- 
ment, or by buying votes in Parliament, and statesmen were 
evolved who expected to form and support ministries by skill- 
ful combinations of self-interest, bribery, and dignity. Under 
such conditions a mew generation of politicians grew up. They 
thought existing ideals right. They played the game of politics 
for their own interests. Walpole soon found that he could not 
hold them within his system. He was discredited. His hungry 
followers and their own satellites ran riot in government booty. 
They corrupted Parliament more than ever. They took as 
many administrative offices as they found profitable. They got 
their hold on the army. They conferred on themselves pen- 
sions and sinecures to be paid out of the public funds. They 
did not spare church livings. In fact, both Church and State 
had fallen down before lax ideas of gain. Against this system 
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two remarkable men arose to call England to repentance. 
They were William Pitt and John Wesley. They attacked the 
forces of Belial on different fields, but both were fighting in the 
same struggle. Neither accomplished at once what he in- 
tended, but each made a deep impression on the popular heart 
which was destined to do great good in the future. 

To enforce his proposed reforms, Pitt himself had the most 
commanding eloquence of the day. At length Burke came to 
his aid as a mighty, though not always a cordial, supporter. 
One of these giants in the Commons and the other among the 
Peers set English public life ablaze with a splendor which it has 
not known since. And yet to no avail. When did words, even 
though they were golden, ever outweigh guineas? Pitt could 
feel that he had won but one battle for reform, and that was not 
of permanent results. It was in reference to the army. The 
Seven Years’ War had not been waged long before England 
was ashamed of the conduct of her armies. Her defeats were 
plainly due to the incompetency of her generals. Such an out- 
cry came from the people as reached the ears of the most 
corrupt ministers. The king heard and understood. He 
knew that the cry was for Pitt, in whom alone the people had 
confidence, and Pitt came into cabinet as Secretary of State. 
He took charge of the war. He reorganized the army on the 
basis of merit. He reéstablished the English military prestige. 
Yet, by the very conditions on which he came into the cabinet, 
he could not reach the internal corruption. He soon realized 
that his colleague, Newcastle, with whom he consented to serve 
only because he desired to retrieve the fortune of English arms, 
was an effective bar to political reform. He saved England 
abroad: at home he could not save her. Even his army re- 
forms were relaxed after the peace. 

Pitt could have saved England at home, but for two obsta- 
cles: the existence of decayed boroughs, and the opposition of 
George III. Pitt’s strength was in the confidence of the peo- 
ple. He could at any time have ruled the State if he had had 
a means of taking the opinion of the people. Unfortunately 
the House of Commons in no sense represented the nation. 
Of the seats in it three hundred and sixty were either in the 
control of private parties or of the Treasury itself. Moreover, 
fifty additional seats were returned by Scotiand so as to amount 
to achoice by aclose corporation. Over such seats, which made 
a majority of the Commons, the popular will could wield little 
influence, even when aroused. But it could be aroused by 
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nothing short of a very visible national calamity. Burke, who, 
however, never stood close to the people, said: 


As to the good people of England, they seem to partake every day more 
and more of the character of that administration, which they have been 
induced to tolerate. I am satisfied that within a few years there has been 
a great change in the national character. We seem no longer that eager, 
inquisitive, jealous, fiery people which we have been formerly, and which 
we have been a very short time ago. No man commends the measures 
which have been pursued, or expects any good from those which are in 
preparation; but it isa cold, languid opinion, like what men discover in 
affairs that do not concern them. It excites to no passion. 


Equally as formidable was the opposition of the king. 
George III took from his mother the ideas of kingship then 
in vogue in the smaller German States. He was determined to 
rule. He was determined to control Parliament. By bribery 
of one kind or another he drew to himself all who opposed the 
Old Whigs. He built up by every means at hand a new Tory 
party of which he was the leader. He drove Rockingham from 
power because he represented the Old Whigs. He intrigued 
with the nondescript ministry to which Chatham (at the special 
request of the king himself ) was lending the influence of his 
name, until in 1768, he forced that statesman to resign his 
office. At length, in 1770, he made Lord North Prime Minis- 
ter. Here was a brilliant and a willing servant who laid his 
best gifts at the feet of the king. His capacity as a debater 
was such that he could preserve a good front before an opposi- 
tion in which were Burke and Barré. He believed in preroga- 
tive. He cared little for liberty. He was used to unpopularity. 
He had supported Bute’s Cyder Act, moved the expulsion of 
Wilkes, defended general warrants, championed the Stamp Act, 
advocated the right of the king to seize the lands of the Duke 
of Portland, and in the struggle which was coming he continu- 
ally supported the king’s policy of repression, although, as he 
himself confessed, he realized as early as 1776 that the policy 
of the king would end in the ruin of the country. He was 
entirely under the influence of the king. In a day when there 
was so little self-respect, it is not strange that he should have 
lacked it entirely. He was not ashamed to take part most 
openly in the purchase of seats. ‘His Lordship must be told 
in as polite terms as possible,” said he to a subordinate in the 
general election year of 1774, ‘that I hope he will permit me 
to recommend to three of his six seats in Cornwall. The terms 
he expects are £2,500 a seat, to which I am ready to agree.” 
Again he says: ‘Let Cooper know whether you promised Mas- 
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terman £2,500 or £3,000 for each of Lord Edgcumbe’s seats. I 
was going to pay him £12,500, but he demanded 415,000.” Yet 
besides his ability he had some excellent personal traits. His 
private life was unblemished. He was calm and unembittered by 
party conflict. He had tact and wit and was generally popular. 
He was well versed in finances, as becomes an English Prime 
Minister. He was a brilliant, and good-natured tool of the 
king, but always a tool. Of his own experience as Prime 
Minister, when North was just coming into prominence, Chatham 
said: ‘I was duped. I was deceived. I soon found that there 
was no original administration to be suffered in this country. 
The same secret influence still prevailed which had put an end to 
all the successive administrations as soon as they opposed or 
declined to act under it.” Far different was North. He took 
direction willingly. Had he lived in times the ideals of which 
were higher, or had his master been a man of wiser head, his 
fame might have approached that of the magnificent statesman 
of strong and unbending individuality whose successor, at one 
degree removed, he was. 

The private virtues of Lord North are all the more credita- 
ble to him on account of the moral standard of his associates. 
Gambling was never before so universally practiced by London 
swells, particularly by the official set. Charles Fox, who was 
destined to lead the open revolt in Parliament, which overthrew 
the king’s undue power, but who was not yet embarked on that 
course, was a leader. At Brooke’s Club he might be found at 
all hours when not in Parliament. The betting book of this club 
has curiously enough been preserved. All kinds of matters are 
here betted upon, as the probability of a war with France within 
a certain time, provided Louis XV dies, or the probability that 
a certain ecclesiastic shall be bishop in a certain time. Here 
is a bet recorded that was safe enough for Lord Clermont to 
have been no bet at all. ‘Lord Clermont has given Mr. Craw- 
ford ten guineas upon condition of receiving 4500 from him 
whenever Mr. Charles Fox shall be worth £100,000, clear of 
debts.” Betting was universal with gentlemen. Lord Mount- 
ford when asked about the probability of soon being a grand- 
father, replied, “Upon my word, I do not know. I have no bet 
upon it.” Playing was as widespread,and the stakes were the 
highest ever known in London. Five thousand pounds were 
staked on one card at faro, and £70,000 were known to have 
changed hands in one evening. Stephen Fox, a brother of 
Charles, sat down with £13,000 pounds, and rose without a 
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farthing. Selwyn, a friend of Fox, complained that the only 
way he could get to bed early, that is by two o’clock, was to 
let the young gentlemen win from him and then send them off 
in a good humor. 

Statesmen reared in such a society were in charge of the 
State. All were not necessarily as corrupt as their times; but 
they were allowed all the license which the popular ideals tol- 
erated. They were by no means free from the lax ideals of 
moral responsibility that were bred at the gaming table, or in 
the idleness of club gossip. Contrast with these leaders, men 
like John Adams, whose training had been in the austere moral- 
ity of the Puritan faith, or George Washington, whose character 
had been shaped in that aristocracy of merit and blood which 
had developed most soundly on the banks of the Potomac. So 
far as men go, the colonies were at that time superior to Eng- 
land. 

The king and his advisers were the last to realize this supe- 
riority. They looked on the people of America as similar in 
spirit to the peasant farmers and shopkeepers of England. 
They did not know that American life had developed a strong 
and self-reliant yeomanry unlike anything in Europe. They 
did not suspect that there had sprung up in America an aris- 
tocracy of politics, which, whether right or wrong in its notions, 
was for its purposes as good as the English aristocracy. In- 
deed, it was better; for it was less corrupt, less cowardly, less 
obstinate, less selfish, and less weakened through luxury. 
Moreover, it was fighting a fight of life and death. It was the 
business of the colonial governors, undoubtedly, to have kept 
the ministry aware of these facts; but they had failed. Cor- 
ruption had reached this branch of the government. Relatives 
or friends of influential men had been appointed to the colonial 
administration. Dr. Fothergill, a prominent London physician, 
admitted that the great folk whom he visited professionally re- 
garded the colonies as merely “a larger field on which to fatten 
a herd of worthless parasites.” Worthless they were to the 
Crown. A few were active men of a tendency to be “ thorough,” 
but most of them were in the grasp of innocuous senility. All 
thoroughly misunderstood the strength of the colonies. Even 
when New England was raising minutemen and purchasing 
munitions of war, when the Continental Congress had already 
defied the authority of the governors, and when Committees of 
Safety had assumed the function of local government from the 
north to the south, these gentlemen were still asserting that 
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America would not fight. Similarly, the British army officers 
in Boston said, in 1775, when fighting was almost begun: 
“Any two regiments here ought to be decimated if they did 
not beat in the field the whole force of the Massachusetts prov- 
ince; for though they are numerous they are but a mere mob 
without order or discipline, and very awkward in handling their 
arms.” This opinion, as Mr. Trevelyan remarks, was no credit 
either to the habit of observation or to the knowledge of mili- 
tary history, of its authors. In the House of Lords, the Earl of 
Sandwich, who was of the ministry, wished that the colonists 
would put into the field not forty thousand, but two hundred 
thousand, of their raw, undisciplined, and cowardly troops; since 
the greater their numbers the easier their conquest. More in- 
sulting still was the allegation freely made that colonial troops 
had shown cowardice in the attack on Louisburg in 1745. 
Every schoolboy now knows that the statement was an arrant 
lie; and there were not wanting then some generous spirits who 
asserted its falseness. The attitude of the loyalists was equally 
exasperating. ‘I am in high spirits,” gleefully wrote a loyalist 
clergyman; “six regiments are now coming from England and 
sundry men-of-war. So soon as they come, hanging work will 
goon.” The contempt of the English was not lost on the col- 
onists. In 1775 the legislature of Massachusetts said in a pre- 
amble: “And, whereas, we are frequently told by the tools of 
the Administration that Great Britain will not relax in her 
measures until we acknowledge her right of making laws bind- 
ing upon us in all cases whatever, and that if we persist in our 
denial of her claims the dispute must be decided by arms, in 
which it is said we shall have no chance, being undisciplined, 
cowards, disobedient, impatient of control,” etc., etc. The pub- 
lication of these charges must have had something of an effect 
on the Massachusetts militia when they were picking off red- 
coats on the occasion of that famous retreat from Lexington. 
Of the course of folly through which the king and his min- 
isters dragged the American affairs, it cannot be necessary to 
speak at length. Its stages are easily stated. First was Gren- 
ville’s plan to support a body of troops in America, partly out 
of American taxes. This led to the Stamp Act, which caused 
such a storm of indignation in every colony that the ministry 
did not dare attempt to force it on the people. The Declara- 
tory Act, which was passed at the time of the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, was intended to assert the principle of colonial tax- 
ation, but the Americans did not take it seriously. They saw 
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nothing but that the ministry had relented. The wild joy and 
gratitude with which they received the news show their loyalty. 
Franklin, who was then in England on colony business, cele- 
brated by sending his wife and daughter silks and brocades to 
replace the homespun they had patriotically been wearing. John 
Adams wrote of his native province that it “was in a rapture 
for the repeal of the Stamp Act”; and six months later he 
added: ‘The repeal of the Stamp Act has composed every 
wave of popular disorder into a smooth and peaceful calm.” 
Out of this feeling of gratification they were soon rudely 
awakened. Townshend came into office. If ever there was a 
time to “let sleeping dogs lie,” it was then. He did not think 
so. He laid colonial duties on tea and on some other articles. 
The colonies resorted to non-importation and executed it so 
well that the British merchants at length cried out for repeal of 
the duties. Townshend was by that time in his grave, but the 
ministry did not dare refuse. All the duties, save that on tea, 
were repealed. 

England again fancied she had saved herself by retaining 
her right of taxation. The colonies were not so stupid as not 
to see that the victory was for the merchants more than for 
them. The two repeals to which they had forced the ministry 
had accomplished nothing of the original controversy as to the 
right of Parliament to tax the colonies. The only effect had 
been to set each side more severely in its opinions. Then came 
England’s nagging of New England: the sending of troops to 
Boston, the attempt to quarter them on the citizens, the seizure 
of the Liberty, the impressing of seamen on colonial ships, 
the burning of the Gaspé, and I know not what else. The 
Boston riot occurred. Finally there was an attempt to force tea 
on the colonies. The means used unwisely approached bribery. 
The colonies, generally, resisted, Massachusetts a little more 
emphatically than the others. It must be confessed that no 
government could be expected to overlook the violence in Bos- 
ton, but it was not necessary to go so far as was gone in this 
case. The ministry, that is to say, the king thought that he 
had gone so far that he could not go backward. As a matter 
of fact the king had no desire to conciliate. There is no point 
in this unhappy struggle when he can be said to favor concili- 
ation as a principle. He called for Lord North and let him 
know that Boston must be punished. The details were left to 
the minister, but by all means let them not repeat the fatal 
error of 1766, when all the trouble had begun with the repeal 
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of the Stamp Act, said the king. North obeyed instructions. 
His measures were harsh enough for the most vindictive. Bos- 
ton port was to be closed, the charter of Massachusetts was to 
be annulled, troops were to be quartered, and offenders were to 
be sent to England for trial. Moreover, the Quebec Act was 
introduced. The servile Parliament did not hesitate. The 
measures meant nothing but war, unless the colonists were to 
humble themselves, they who had for nine years been anything 
else but humble, save in words; and yet these measures went 
through each house with an ease which surprised their sup- 
porters. The Opposition was disorganized. Fox had not yet 
come into leadership, and but the faintest resistance was made. 
The joy of the king was “infinite,” as he himself repeatedly 
said. A resolution was introduced to delay the enforcement of 
these laws until letters could be received from the colonies, 
but it was lost. The mere consideration of it was pro- 
nounced by His Majesty to be such a violation of all the laws of 
decency as alone could be expected from men like the members 
of the Opposition. These Coercive Acts were the last notable 
legislation of the Parliament of 1768. They fittingly character- 
ize the end of what Mr. Trevelyan well terms the worst Parlia- 
ment in English history. 

In strong contrast with the headstrong precipitancy of the 
king, was the deliberation of the American politicians. These 
had three classes of men to deal with. One was the conserva- 
tive men who favored naturally a strong government, on the 
other hand were the radicals who believed in independence 
and, so far as their own opinions were concerned, were ready 
to declare for it. Neither of these classes held a majority of 
the people. There were many men who had not decided how 
they would stand. Rash action would drive them away from 
the Whig, as the patriot party was already called. The Whig 
leaders moved cautiously. The first and second Continental 
Congresses refrained from radical action. The members of them 
were leaders of men trained in their local spheres, and were 
themselves not unmanageable. I doubt if a great movement 
has been better led than the beginning of our Revolution. With 
a patience born of a remarkable self-control, Congress met the 
English violence with protests. They appealed to a clemency 
which we know did not exist. In the meantime they were pre- 
paring for war. They saw Massachusetts under military rule. 
They read General Gage’s proclamation abolishing town meet- 
ings there. When that colony, as was her wont in such times 
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of trial, set aside a day of fasting and prayer, Gage issued a 
proclamation warning the people against the sin of hypocrisy, 
and this, too, was known to the Congress. Both in Congress 
and in the streets was order preserved. History has few exam- 
ples of such popular self-mastery. The spectacle impressed, of 
all men, General Gage himself. He, who had previously 
strongly advised the king to bring the issue to blows, now sug- 
gested that since the Coercive Acts could not be enforced they 
had better be suspended. The king pronounced the advice as 
“the most absurd course that could possibly be suggested.” In 
the meantime the Whigs continued to collect arms and to 
secure arguments to justify revolution. They soon had enough 
of each. When the fighting began on that famous day of Lex- 
ington there was enough of the former in store or in sight for a 
brilliant and Successful campaign of more than a year around 
Boston. When, after a still longer delay to accommodate the 
feelings of the timid, reconciliation was admitted to be utterly 
impossible, Congress gave the world a statement of its griev- 
ances and declared for freedom, the world was surprised by its 
truth and delighted with its dignity. Neither cause lost any- 
thing by the delay, as was shown by the military successes at 
Boston, at Moore’s Creek in North Carolina, and in Charleston 
Harbor. 

The arguments by which the colonists justified themselves in 
their revolt, have been threshed over by historians almost as 
carefully in these latter days as in the days when they meant 
everything in the world of action. Certain writers, in a broad 
kind of a cosmopolitanism, have concluded that the contention 
of Parliament was right. They have pointed out with much 
justice that Pitt’s distinction between internal and external taxa- 
tion was not well founded. They have said that the cry that 
“taxation without representation” was illegal, came but from 
the mouth of the demagogue. They have left us with the sense 
that having looked on the other side of the shield, we have found 
our ancestors portrayed there in an undesirable, not to say 
ridiculous, position. I conceive that there is an element of 
error in this. Undoubtedly, there were arguments put forth by 
the colonists that nothing but the perfervid faith of partisans 
can accept. Moreover, in the sense that Parliament can do 
anything but a physical impossibility, it certainly could tax 
America. In a strictly legal sense, the position taken by Gren- 
ville and Mansfield was sound enough. But back of every law is 
a principle, and a principle is something more than the opinion of 
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Tom, Dick, and Harry. It is often fine spun, but not always. 
It was not fine spun with the Americans of 1765. Every man 
of them with a sound mind could see that the revenue acts vio- 
lated essentially every principle of self-government that the 
English people had won, from Langton till Locke. They needed 
not to be told that they had “virtual representation.” They 
understood quite well what representation was. If England did 
not know it, it was England’s misfortune. If Manchester had 
only “virtual representation,” that was Manchester’s misfortune. 
They knew that America did not have representation, did not 
want it, and could not have it if she wanted it. They knew, 
and they said, that a colonial nation three millions strong, and 
placed three thousand miles from the mother nation, could not 
safely leave the laws of individual liberty to that mother nation. 
They needed no other reason than the logic of common sense 
to show them that the attempt so to exercise authority over 
them, violated the principles underlying Magna Charta, Confir- 
matio Cartarum, and the Bill of Rights. A new idea in regard 
to colonial government was involved in their position. They 
first conceived it because they were the first Englishmen to feel 
the weight of the paternal hand. It was the idea which was at 
last crystallized into the British North American Act of 1867. It 
is now conceded to be a sound principle of government. It is 
absurd to expect that the politicians who surrounded George 
III, should have risen to such a degree of liberalism. Nothing 
but the hard logic of defeat could fix it in their minds. 

Having brought the struggle with America to the point of 
war, it behooved the king to strike with vigor. Here again the 
wretched condition of public morals was a fatal obstacle. The 
efficiency of the army was undermined since the days of Pitt. 
Generals of ability there were, but there were more favor- 
ites in office. Especially those who had the charge of furnish- 
ing the forces were inefficient. The king was no fool. He 
recognized that Gage was unfit for the command of the war. He 
turned to Sir Jeffrey Amherst, whose distinguished services in 
Canada, and whose fair treatment of the colonial troops had 
won the admiration and the confidence of the Americans. He 
offered Sir Jeffrey the command, but the distinguished general 
declined to serve against his old friends, ‘‘towhom,” as he said, 
“he was so much obliged.” Thus the king was forced to retain 
Gage, but associated with him, as aids, Howe, Burgoyne, and 
Clinton, three young Major-Generals of excellent reputation. 
Now Gage was the very man, who, on a trip to London some 
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time previously, had set going the notion that America could 
be held with a small number of troops. He was now to reap 
the fruit of his folly. Although he asked vaguely that the forces 
might be adequate, the ministers sent him only enough regi- 
ments to raise his force to 10,000 men. With these he was to hold 
in check provinces that could raise ten times as many. It was 
not long before the fighting qualities of his antagonists were 
tested. The retreat from Lexington ought to have taught him 
and his lieutenants to lessen their contempt for the provincials. 
But not so. Bunker’s Hill meant the sacrifice of more than a 
thousand men because the British conceived that the Americans 
were cowards. Had they fortified Charlestown Neck they 
would have secured Bunker’s Hill and most ofthe American troops 
on it, and all with the loss of few men. Even under these conditions 
the eyes of the king were not open. While his garrison were 
huddling within the walls of Boston, not able to make an offensive 
move, the king was writing: “I doubt not but the twenty thou- 
sand provincials are a magnified force, occasioned by the fears 
of the correspondent. Should the number prove true, it would 
be highly fortunate, as so large a corps must soon retire to their 
respective homes for want of subsistence.” His hopes were 
groundless, Each day Massachusetts issued to each soldier 
one pound of bread, halfa pound of beef, halfa pound of pork, a 
pint of milk, a quart of beer, and a gill of peas or beans, besides 
two pounds of butter a week. In Boston rations were not so 
liberal. Although England held the sea, and could have taken 
adequate supplies from the many islands along the coast, or 
from Canada, yet in a short time it was nearly impossible for 
her troops to get fresh meats, vegetables, eggs, milk, or prov- 
ender for the stock. Fuel became so scarce that fences, and 
finally buildings, were pulled down. 

Of course this would not have happened had the navy done 
its duty. Here, too, the failure was due to official corruption. 
The Earl of Sandwich, as corrupt a placeman as any in Eng- 
land, presided over the Admiralty. Graves, who commanded 
the fleet in America, was slothful and coarse. “It may be 
asked in England,” said Burgoyne, who wrote frequently about 
the affairs of the army, “what is the Admiral doing? I wish I 
were able to answer that question satisfactorily ; but I can only 
say what he is mot doing.” The only fighting he did before he 
was recalled in the winter, was in a street encounter into which 
he fell with an officer of the revenue. The interval of his in- 
activity was sufficient to give the Americans a fleet of small 
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boats, hastily equipped and well manned by the Massachusetts 
fishermen who had been thrown out of employment by the war. 
They did not lack activity. They held the rivers, the bay, and 
the islands on the coast, and wherever else the ships of war 
could not come. In the meantime the ministry learned of the 
condition of the garrison, and forthwith gave contracts to send 
ample food supplies. Five thousand oxen, fourteen thousand 
sheep, and a multitude of hogs, were shipped alive. Vegetables 
cured by a new process were sent, only to be spoiled through 
the failure of the process. Coal, with faggots ready for kindling, 
was shipped, and provender was sent for the stock. The min- 
istry did not dream that the Americans had even the semblance 
of a fleet, and sent their supplies without an escort. They had 
already delayed long. When the ships sailed they encountered 
severe storms. The fleet was dispersed. Some were driven 
to the West Indies. Some were disabled. The live stock died. 
The ships arrived at last, too late to succor the army. Boston 
had already been evacuated, and, as they appeared, one by one 
they fell into the hands of the new navy that was patrolling the 
coast. One remarkably keen-eyed old man was watching this 
game from the distance. It was Frederick the Great, and when 
he asked his London correspondent why troops were not sent 
to reinforce Boston, the answer was that the high officials had 
leased the government ships to merchants and were receiving 
private commissions of three per cent for the contracts, and 
thus refused to annul the leases. Consequently there were no 
transports. Well did Frederick remark of the English minise 
ters in a language that he was not supposed to know much 
about: ‘Their ways are not my ways.” 

Thus the policy of the king had its culmination. It had 
grown out of forces that were remote in their origin. Every phase 
of public corruption, every habit of vice which had become 
prevalent among men of official society, every feeling of selfish- 
ness developed toward the colonies, all had contributed to the 
result. Over the wreckage of the plans of the ministry shone 
the scowling face of the king. North, who had been his pliant 
tool, never recovered from the effect of his own course. When 
Folly cast up her accounts at the end of the struggle she had a 
fat balance. She had done a thriving business and gathered to 
her coffers the proceeds of a hundred transactions in which, 
through a long series of years, she had sedulously made her 
investments. 
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By REV. CHARLES WARREN CURRIER 
Author of History of Religious Orders. 


‘¢ ¥T SEEMS impossible that, after so much of his life had been concen- 
trated on the lofty heights of the tribune, the sceptre of death should 
have struck him at last, like the humblest and most silent of mortals. 

Only yesterday the marble resounded, trembling beneath his hands like an 

altar consecrated by canticles and lamentations; the earth quaked beneath 

his feet like a volcano shaken by the force of the eruptions; numberless 
multitudes hung on his lips, inflamed by the fire of his eloquence; armies 
surrounded by ideas arose at the tempestuous breathing of his titanic 
breast; and, to-day, he is frozen by horrible cold, prostrated by inert rigid- 
ity, and he lies in the dominion of an eternal silence.’ * 


Sixteen years have passed since these words were written 
of Leon Gambetta by one to whom, with almost equal truth, I 
apply them to-day. The hand that penned them is now life- 
less, and Emilio Castelar is himself numbered among the dead. 


The voice that so frequently resounded in the Cortes, that 
voice that stirred hearts, that commanded respect, even when it 
did not evoke sympathy, is silent to-day, and one of the great 
figures of Spanish politics has disappeared forever. The untir- 
ing pen has been laid aside at last, and the hand that held it 
lies motionless in the grave. We may disagree with Castelar, 
both in religion and politics, we may deplore his mistakes, but 
we cannot help admiring the man, and paying our tribute to the 
gifts that raised him above most of his countrymen. 

As an orator, Castelar stands, in many respects, far above 
his contemporaries, if an orator must be judged by the immedi- 
ate effect of his words, as well as by the composition of his dis- 
courses. 

As a literary man, he was a most prolific writer, whose style, 
though not faultless, and often too profuse, is generally beautiful 
to the sublime. It is, probably, as an agitator and as the cham- 
pion of Republicanism in Spain, that Castelar will be longest 
remembered, for it was this that fashioned his life, that influ- 
enced his career, and remained, throughout, the inspiration of 
his words, as well as of his writings. As a historian, Castelar is 


* Historia del Afio, 1883. 
7 
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not always accurate, and asa thinker it may be said of him 
that he is more brilliant than profound. No one will deny him 
the merit of originality, and of flashes of thought almost 
dazzling by their brightness, but his labors were too numerous, 
his life too busy, to have acquired that solidity one would 
wish for in a man of his gifts. Castelar appears to me a true 
child of the age of which he had imbibed the spirit. He was 
restless, yet intensely laborious, copious, but not always solid, 
more erudite than profound. A lover of independence, and 
burning with an enthusiastic thirst for liberty, hating slavery in 
every form, he was, nevertheless, tolerant of the opinions of 
others, and willingly granted that which he demanded for him- 
self. He was a true Spaniard, and he loved his country with 
all his heart, but he hated kings and dynasties, though he 
accepted them when they ruled by the will of the people. The 
very antithesis of Canovas del Castillo, ‘the king-maker,” he 
could nevertheless speak of him as his amigo del alma, “his 
old friend, the friend of his soul,” for he could be a political 
enemy, and a private friend. 

Like others of his contemporaries, notably Victor Hugo 
and Ernest Renan, he began life as a child of the Roman 
Catholic Church, but dazzled by his Utopian dreams, and, car- 
ried along by his imagination, he wandered away from her and 
from revelation, though he always professed admiration for the 
religion of his fathers, and seemed to carry in his breast a 
tender sympathy for the worship of his childhood, which he 
took no pains to conceal. 

There are three phases in the life of Castelar which are so 
united as to be scarcely separable. They are bound intimately, 
one with the other, for Castelar the statesman is, at the same 
time, Castelar the orator, and Castelar the littérateur. His 
life, like the day, increased in brightness until it reached its 
meridian, when the decline began. His greatest oratorical 
activity almost coincided with the height of his political career, 
but his literary labors continued to his declining years. He 
had reached the zenith in his short-lived administration as 
President of the short-lived Spanish Republic. The dream of 
his life was about to be realized, but he failed to grasp the 
opportunity, and he proved to the world that he might have 
been a great theorist, but that he was not of the mettle of 
which a Cesar, or a Bonaparte is made. With the accession 
of Alfonso XII. to the throne of the Bourbons, Canovas del 
Castillo was in the ascendency, and the influence of Castelar 
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waned, an influence he never got back. He refrained from 
action at the death of the king, not to disturb the peace of the 
country, and, perhaps, out of a chivalrous respect for the 
widow, into whose hands the regency was soon placed. He 
accepted the situation gracefully, and with the maturity of age 
came a modification of his Republican tendencies as far as 
Spain was concerned. 

Cadiz, venerable in its antiquity, one of the cleanest cities 
of the Spanish peninsula, Cadiz, the cradle of Spanish liberty, 
was the birthplace of him whose life was to be consecrated to 
liberty. This love of freedom he inherited from his father, who 
was obliged to flee for his life on account of the part he had 
taken in Liberal movements. It was on September 8, 1832, 
that Emilio Castelar y Ripoll came into the world. Seven 
years later, death deprived him of his father. He obtained his 
early education at Elda, a small place in Murcia, through 
which the railroad from Madrid to Alicante passes. He has 
described to us in beautiful language the feelings that over- 
powered his heart when, for the first time, he left his home to 
go away to school. Bidding a sad adieu to every plant, to 
every rosebush, to every tree in the garden, he felt as though 
he would rather be turned into the stones under his feet, and 
go up with the smoke through the chimney, than be forced to 
leave the spot so dear to him. “I shall never see,” he writes, 
“another landscape like the one I beheld through my tears that 
evening. The olive trees dimly faded into whiteness, and 
again grew dark, stirred by the breeze, which, bending their 
leaves, painted them with a twofold color; the palms vibrated 
as though they were lyres touched by the wind; the river 
meandered, serpent-like, through the vine-clad hills, adding 
touches of silver to the dark foliage; the poplars arose above 
the bushes, and the domes of the churches above the poplars, 
the signs of religion and the objects of nature thus uniting, as 
in our being body and soul are united and identified, as 
though they composed a single substance.” 

From Elda, Castelar removed to Alicante. He was a boy 
of sixteen when he began life at the capital, which was, hence- 
forth, to be the witness of his greatest activity. He had now 
reached that age when he might take an interest in the 
affairs of his country. No doubt, the crises through which 
Spain had recently passed must have deeply impressed his 
imagination and influenced his future life. The year after his 
birth witnessed the outbreak of the Carlist wars, which ended 
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in the consolidation of the throne of Isabella, and when he 
arrived in Madrid, Spain was ruled by the military government of 
Narvaez. The year 1848, the very year in which young Cas- 
telar took up his abode in Madrid, was rife with revolution, and 
the spirit of democracy was abroad. The tender heart of the 
youth could not fail to be impressed. At first a Liberal, more 
or less, in the sense in which Montalembert and Lacordaire 
were Liberals, Castelar gradually became a Radical, and even 
bestowed his admiration on the men who made the great French 
Revolution, though he deplored their excesses. When lectur- 
ing at the Ateneo, he did not scruple to call Mirabeau “the 
Lightning of Holy Electricity”; Robespierre, “the Terrible 
Cloud”; and Danton, “ the Hurricane.” Ata later period, when 
age had mellowed his enthusiasm, he must have modified his 
opinions, for we have from him these words, well worthy of 
attention: 


No cause loses so much by violence and excesses as the party which 
represents Liberty and Right. A stain of blood is not visible upon the 
purple of kings, but it is only too visible on the immaculate banner of 
William Tell and of Washington. 


Those who are now engaged in benevolently assimilating 


the Filipinos, might do well to ponder on the words of the 
Spanish statesman and orator. 

Referring to himself in the Cortes of 1871, Castelar says, 
that in 1850 he was “the only support of a widowed mother 
and an orphan sister.” He alludes, probably, to that sister 
who remained faithful to him through life, refusing an advan- 
tageous alliance to be near her brother. For their sake, he 
sought and obtained, in a concursus with a large number of 
other students, a scholarship in the Normal School of Philo- 
sophy, at the termination of which he was, by right, to obtain a 
professorship. In spite of his democratic opinions, which he 
had now ventilated in the press for four years, in 1856 he ob- 
tained the Chair of History and Philosophy in the University of 
Madrid. A young man of twenty-four, he was already famous, 
but he owed his fame, and, perhaps his future greatness, to 
one of those accidents which suddenly turn the current of a life. 

A revolution had broken out in 1854, the result of which 
was the national “Junta,” with Espartero and O’Donnell at the 
head. Matters at the capital were ina state of ferment, and 
out of the chaos arose Canovas del Castillo, Sagasta, and Emilio 
Castelar, the three great statesmen of Spain in the closing years 
of the nineteenth century. A democratic meeting was held in 
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the Teatro del Oriente. Castelar was there as a spectator, ap- 
parently with no intention of speaking. The meeting was 
drawing to a close, people were beginning to leave the hall, 
when, from an unknown voice, fell the words that electrified the 
audience, and made Castelar famous: 

“T am come to tell you,” he exclaimed, “that I am a 
humble, no doubt the most humble, servant of the democracy. 
Whenever a noble and elevated idea like ours penetrates into 
the conscience of the peoples, it has the power to cause the 
spark of truth to shine down to the most remote future. 
Rousseau and Kant are its prophets, Mirabeau and Vergniaud 
its priests, André Chenier and Byron its singers, Madame de 
Staél and Roland its heroines, Hoche and Napoleon its soldiers. 
But when an idea, reprobated by God, persists in wishing to 
impose itself on men, its symbols bear the names of Charles IV, 
Ferdinand VII, Maria Cristina, Ferdinand of Naples, and 
Napoleon the Little.” 

The antithesis was strong; it was striking. By attaching 
the ideas of liberty and tyranny to individuals, he placed them 
in concrete form before his hearers. He knew his audience, 
and this was the secret of his success. He spoke, as he did 
ever after, to their imagination. They beheld the drama of 
democracy unfolding itself before them. Their passions, to 
which he knew so well how to appeal, were aroused; a hush 
fell on the assembled multitude, they stood spellbound, and 
the next moment the young orator was famous. 

This speech obtained for Castelar a position on the staff of 
a Democratic paper, E/ Tribuno, and for the next ten years 
he contributed articles to the Republican periodicals, until he 
established his own paper, La Democracia, which he used as the 
channel of his ideas, and which, no doubt, helped to pave the 
way for the Revolution of 1868. 

In harmony with his ideas of liberty, Castelar was always a 
strenuous advocate of the freedom of the press, being one of 
the first to acknowledge the great power of the modern news- 
paper, which he used to its full extent. In a speech delivered 
in Cortes on April 20, 1871, he exclaims: 


As the cross separates the ancient world from the Middle Ages,the press 
separates the Middle Ages from the Modern Age. All governments should 
have the greatest respect for periodicals. ‘Those most mysterious sheets of 
paper are the leaves of a vast encyclopedia in which we all write, and that 
we all read. If they are overcharged with electricity, they are also re- 
splendent with light, and if they are prone to produce tempests, they are, 
at the same time, laden with the dew of many regenerating ideas, 
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Reading the dialogues of Plato, I have wished to live in that society 
where democracy was a fact, the republic a right, art a worship, religion 
philosophy; I have wished to be born on the sonorous shores of the 4=gean, 
in the shades of Hellas, among those immortal men, who are, and who will 
be forever, the true gods of history. But, as I remember that they had not 
our press, our periodicals, I prefer to all the ancient societies, our prosaic, 
our positive, modern society. 


To this first period of Castelar’s public life, belong his Lec- 
tures on Civilization During the First Five Centuries of Chris- 
tianity. They were delivered at the Ateneo. When he began 
them, Castelar was still a Christian; he believed in the Divinity 
of Christ, and he was, as far as we know, a faithful Catholic. Itis 
true, he was a Liberal, advocating civil and religious liberty, 
filled with a spirit then prevailing among many Catholics in 
France; but he had not broken with the church. At the end 
of the course, however, it was no longer thus; his faith was 
leaving him, if he had not already lost it. The author of the 
History of the Religious Revolution (1878-83) is no longer what 
the lecturer of Christian Civilization was. Then he believed in 
the Divinity of Christ; now, without, perhaps, saying it in so 
many words, he has adopted the ideas of the rationalistic and 
deistic schools, the idea of Renan. Christis one to be admired, 
a great revolutionist, the first democrat, the friend of the slave, 
and the promoter of human liberty, but the Christian idea, the 
fundamental dogmas of Christianity, the Trinity, and the Incar- 
nation are no longer a basis of reasoning. Castelar, no longer 
a Catholic, had become a rationalist. He had broken with the 
faith of his fathers, but he did not belong to the number of 
those who have nothing but hatred for the religion they have 
abandoned. He knew how to admire, and even to praise the 
Catholic Church, nor was he afraid to make known his opinions. 
Speaking in Cortes, in 1876, in favor of perfect religious free- 
dom, he thus expresses himself: 


I, gentlemen, although i belong to the party of philosophy, of democ- 
racy, of liberty, have been a pilgrim amongst the valleys of Umbria at the 
monastery of Assisi. I have seemed to hear, amongst the sculptures in the 
transept of the Cathedral in Toledo, the Ze Deum sung for the victory of 
Navas de Tolosa. I have beheld, seated in the gardens of Sallust, on the 
stones of the ruins, in the shade of the cypresses, the sun go down, like a 
consecrated wafer, behind the Basilica of St. Peter. I have descended into 
the Catacombs, and have touched, in the darkness, the stones graven with 
religious symbols by the hands of the martyrs; and, if I am not capable of 
sharing, I am at least capable of understanding and admiring your faith. 


If Castelar was no longer attached to the communion of 
Rome, he was still less a Protestant. Its colder worship, as 
he once stated in a discourse, made no appeal to his warm and 
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emotional nature, nor could he forget the antagonism that had 
existed between Protestant countries and Spain. Were he ever 
to return to the belief in revelation, he said, it would be to the 
religion of his childhood. 

“T would, return,” he exclaims, “to the beautiful altar that 
inspired the deepest sentiments of my life. . . . I would 
seek an asylum at the foot of that cross, beneath the sacred 
arms of which lies the spot I love and venerate most here be- 
low, the tomb of my mother.” 

True to these words, Castelar sought refuge in the bosom 
of the church of his childhood before death ended his laborious 
life. He was an enemy of the Temporal Power of the Pope, and 
he applauded the unification of Italy, though he would have 
preferred a Republican Rome to the Rome of Victor Emmanuel. 
As regards the results of the act which deprived the Pope of 
his states, he seems to be in contradiction with himself. When, 
in 1871, he was fighting King Amedeus, and the House of Sa- 
voy in general, in the Spanish Cortes, he spoke thus: 


The Temporal Power of the Popes is dead, and justly dead, But there is 
no reason for equivocation. The Pope, being, as he is, a power in Spain, 
the head of the church to which the Spaniards mostly belong, have we any 
assurance that the power which has succeeded him in Rome guarantees his 
pontifical independence, that independence which is so necessary? I be- 
lieve not; I believe it absolutely. The Pope is the superior of the Spanish 
church. The King of Italy is the superior of the Pope. A foreign king, 
at the head of a great nation, is the superior of the superior of our church. 
Do you not behold the dangers of such an anomalous situation? Do not 
tell me that the law of guarantees given by Victor Emmanuel to Pius IX 
removes the dangers. Those guarantees do not appear to me sufficient. 
The monarchy erected on the Pontificate will always be a menace to the 
peace of the Catholic conscience. . . . The king is the patron of the Ro- 
man Church, and therefore the perpetual tutor of the Pontiff. From the 
moment that the King of Italy raises himself to be tutor of the Pope, the 
King of Italy, like the Byzantine Emperors when stretching their hands 
over the Patriarchs of Constantinople, raises himself to autocracy. Who- 
soever does not see in this a real danger for the spiritual and religious fed- 
eration of the Latin nations, is blind. 


In these words, Castelar evidently believed, or pretended to 
believe, that the occupation of Rome would reduce the Pope to 
practical slavery, by making him a subject of the Italian King. 
Sixteen years later he wrote in a different sense in the Fort- 
nightly Review, in an article on the “ Papacy and the Tempo- 
ral Power: ” 

The increase of the influence of the Papacy, after the destruction of the 
Temporal Power, in no way surprises or astounds me, for I had foreseen 
and foretold it, in protracted disputes with the reactionary party in my 


a long before and after the great events by which Italy put an end 
to the Temporal Sovereignity of the Popes over the Eternal City. 
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These words can hardly be made to harmonize with his 
expressions in the Madrid House of Deputies in 1871; but 
then, it was to his interest, we must remember, to antagonize 
the Italian monarch, whose son was seated on the throne of 
Spain. 

Unlike others of his countrymen, Castelar raised his 
voice against the suppression of the monasteries, not from any 
religious motives, but because he claimed for all who wished it 
the right to live in community, and in the same spirit in which 
he defended the society of the Internacional, and demanded for 
its members the right to express their opinions. He went 
further, however, and expressed himself thus: 


In this world of positivism, of commerce, the majestic souls of those, 
who, like fire, raise themselves to the kingdom of God, have no rule of 
guidance, no asylum. 


Strange words, indeed, it would seem, in the mouth of a 
Castelar, who thus argues for the necessity of the right of asso- 
ciation. 

Castelar continued his duties as professor until 1865, when, 
on account of an article from his pen, in which he severely 
censured the Government, he was deprived of his chair. There 


were still greater troubles in store for him; but he was destined 
to rise upon his misfortunes to the top round of the ladder. 
Implicated, in 1866, in the futile insurrection under General 
Prim, he was condemned to death. Had he been apprehended, 
his career would then and there have probably come to an end, 
but, as his good fortune would have it, he managed to escape 
to Paris. 

He was now known, not only as the author of Civdlization 
During the First Five Centuries, but also for his Formula del 
Progreso, a book in which he advocated the “single tax,” the 
abolition of monopolies and of indirect taxes, and that of the 
death penalty. 

While exiled from his native land, he turned his attention 
to literature of a lighter vein, and we have at this period, from 
his pen, a volume of sketches on Lord Byron, Victor Hugo, 
Alexandre Dumas, Emile Girardin, Daniel Manin, and Adolphe 
Thiers. He also published, at this time, One Year in Paris. 
His sketches were translated into English by Mrs. Arthur 
Arnold, and published in 1876. I have merely glanced at 
them, and am not prepared to pass judgment, but I infer from 
an article by Grant Duff, in the Fortnightly Review, of 1878, 
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that the English public did not think much of Castelar as a 
critic of Byron. 


The first volume of the Recuerdos de Italia, belongs, also, 
to this period. In spite of the spirit of bitter antagonism to 
the Roman administration which prevails in it, and the irony 
and sarcastic contempt with which the author frequently treats 
the papacy, it contains some magnificent passages, dictated, it 
would seem, by a sweet and lingering recollection of the relig- 
ion of his childhood. I cannot refrain from reproducing one 
or two of these, in the words of the English translation of Mrs. 
Arnold, as I have not the Spanish original in my possession. 


Writing of Palestima’s Miserere in St. Peter’s, he gives us these 
lines: 


No pen can describe the solemnity of the Miserere! The night advances. 
The Basilica is in darkness. Her altars are uncovered. Through the open 
arches there penetrates the uncertain light of dawn which seems to deepen 
the shadows. The last taper of the Zenelrario is hidden behind the altar. 
The Cathedral resembles an immense mausoleum, with the faint gleaming 
of funereal torches in the distance. The music of the Miserere is not instru- 
mental. It isa sublime choir admirably combined. Now it comes like the 
far-off roar of the tempest, as the vibration of the wind upon the ruins, or 
among the cypresses of tombs; again like a lamentation from the depths of the 
earth, or a moaning of heaven’s angels, breaking into sobs and sorrowful 
weeping. The marble statues, gigantic and of dazzling whiteness, are not 
completely hidden by the darkness, but appear like the spirits of past ages 
coming out of the sepulchres and loosing their shrouds to join the intona- 
tion of this canticle of despair. The whole church is agitated and vibrates, 
as if words of horror were arising from the stones. This profound and 
sublime lament, this mourning of bitterness, dying away into airy circles, 
penetrates the heart by the intensity of its sadness; it is the voice of Rome 
supplicating heaven from her load of ashes, as if under her sackcloth she 
writhed in her death agony. To weep thus, to lament as the prophets of 
old by the banks of Euphrates, or among the scattered stones of the Temple, 
to sigh in this sublime cadence, becomes a city whose eternal sorrow has 
not marred her eternal beauty. Thus she is enslaved. David alone can be 
her poet. Her canticle is majestic and unequaled. Rome, Rome! thou art 
grand, thou art immortal, even in thy desperation and thy abandonment! 
The human heart shall be thy mena altar, although the faith which has 
been thy prestige should perish as the conquests that made thy greatness 
have departed! None can rob thee of thy God-given immortality, which 
thy Pontiffs have sustained, and which thy artists will forever preserve ! 


Again, giving us his impressions of the Catacombs, Castelar 
writes : 


I confess that all the religious sentiments and recollections of my 
childhood took possession of me, as if the first faith was still living. I 
remembered the humble church of my native village with its religous fes- 
tivals; the Virgin Mother among clouds of incense, and the melody of the 
organ; the processions which came forth to bless the fields in the May 
mornings, when the poppy unfolded her petals among the corn, and the 
thorn-tree glowed with rosy blossoms; the chant of the litany repeated by 
many voices; the sound of the bell floating in air and inviting to Vespers, 
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while the last splendors of day died over the mountains, and the first stars 
of the evening arose in the immensity of the heavens. 


After the downfall of Isabella, in 1868, Castelar returned to 
Spain. His fortune was now in the ascendant. Serrano was 
regent, and the throne of Spain was going the round of Euro- 
pean royal houses begging for an occupant. Castelar, restored 
to his professorship, began again to take an active interest in the 
affairs of State. Elected to the Cortes for Saragossa and 
Lerida, he continued to oppose the monarchical spirit, but in 
vain, for Amedeus of Savoy accepted the Spanish throne, and 
Castelar beheld himself forced to acquiesce in the accom- 
plished fact. 

The period that now follows is characterized by extraordi- 
nary oratorical effort, and some of the finest of Castelar’s po- 
litical speeches belong to it. He continued to raise his voice 
against monarchy, and remained unsparing in his criticism of 
the House of Piedmont. For him, the basis of the éntire 
political system was the sovereignty of the people, expressed 
by universal suffrage, and, with this object in view, he labored 
strenuously to obtain and preserve the liberty of popular elections. 

“A man of word and idea,” he said, “by education and by 
temperament inclined to the great struggles of the tribune, and 
averse to street-brawls, all my life a propagandist, much more 
moderate than some Conservatives, and much less an Anarchist 
than some Ministers, I have always said to my party that I pre- 
fer speeches to proclamations, popular meetings to barricades, 
Parliaments to streets, votes to bullets, and elections to revo- 
lutions.” 

In his love for orderly Republican institutions, he was 
always, until our late difficulties with his country, an admirer 
of the United States. In a speech of May 20, 1869, deliv- 
ered in favor of a Republican form of Government, he said: 


Do you wish for the United States of Europe? I wish for them, be- 
cause I wish that, while nationalities should continue, those economical 
differences which separate one people from another should disappear. 


In 1872, speaking in favor of the abolition of slavery in the 
Spanish colonies, he said that his country “ought to feel the 
greatest respect and admiration for the illustrious people (of 
the United States), who, in little less than a century of exist- 
ence, have known how to solve the problem which has occupied 
us so long, the problem of harmonizing democracy with liberty, 
and the Republic with authority and government.” 
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In the North American Review (1891) the great Spanish 
statesman shows his views in favor of orderly government as 
against revolution, and he, who had formerly expressed his 
admiration of Mirabeau and the leaders in the French cata- 
clysm that marked the closing years of the last century, now 
writes that the “ best sign of our times,” is Democratic Evolu- 
tion, as opposed to Revolution. 

Animated by this love of democracy, he constanty opposed 
monarchy, both before and after the accession of Amedeus. 
Denouncing the candidature of the Duke de Montpensier, he 
gave vent to his eloquence in these stirring words: 


Oh! shades of the heroes of Catalonia, who sustained against the 
Bourbons an unexampled war! Oh! heroes of Saragossa, that Numancia, 
immolated by the Bourbons, heroes of Trafalgar, who were drowned in the 
briny waters, thanks to the wantoness of Maria Luisa. . . . Solis, Zur- 
bano, — wherever your bones may be, wherever your souls may be; come 
hither in the form of remorse, save the revolution from this great perjury, 
save my country from this great dishonor! 


On April 20, 1871, there was an exciting scene in the 
Chamber of Deputies. Amedeus was then on the throne. 
Castelar attacked the dynasty of Savoy in no measured strain. 
Speaking of the Dukes of Savoy, he called them the halber- 
diers of the Spanish nation. “Yes,” he exclaimed, “no more 
than halberdiers,and nothing more than mace-bearers were the 
poor, obscure, and hungry Dukes of Savoy, the founders of the 
dynasty.” 

The president called him to order, considering these words a 
mark of disrespect to the king; but Castelar would not yield, 
and a battle of words ensued, characterized, it is true, by the 
dignity so natural to the Spanish character, but quite interest- 
ing. I would cite the entire passage if my space permitted. 

Finally Amedeus resigned in 1873, and the Republic was 
established with Estanislao Figueras as first President. The 
dream of Castelar’s life was fulfilled; his joy knew no bounds. 
He gave expression to it in his own impulsive manner. When 
General Sickles, the United States Minister, was presented to 
the President and Cabinet, after the ceremony, Castelar, in spite 
of all forms of etiquette, embraced, from sheer joy, an Ameri- 
can present, Alvey A. Adee, who thus gives us an account of 
the affair : 

“He violated,” says Adee, “all rules of decorum, by hug- 
ging me in the odd Castilian way, patting my back with one 
hand and crying, ‘We have lived to see this day at last.’” 
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Pi y Margall succeeded Figueras for a short time, to be 
followed by Salmeron, and, little more than six months after 
the establishment of the Republic, Castelar was President with 
extraordinary powers. 

He had reached the height of his glory; but, alas! he soon 
discovered that a great difference exists between theory and 
practice. He had not the material to work with, and, to his 
great disgust, he found that it was impossible “to have a repub- 
lic without republicans.” Spain was not ripe for a republic. 
Difficulties increased. In the Basque provinces, Don Carlos 
had raised the standard of revolt, the rebellion in Cuba was 
still in progress, and disorder prevailed among the Democrats 
themselves. In spite of his loudly proclaimed principles, Cas- 
telar found himself obliged to brave public opinion, and sign 
sentences of death. It was in this period that the crew of the 
Virginius were shot in Santiago de Cuba, though, it is said, con- 
trary to the orders of Castelar, which, unfortunately for the 
doomed men, arrived too late to save them. In spite of his life- 
long love of liberty and his republican spirit, Castelar would 
not, or rather could not, give to Cuba its independence, for, if 
he loved human liberty much, he loved the integrity of the 
Spanish nation more. It is true, however, that, if his advice 


had been followed, Cuba might still be a part of the Spanish 
dominions. He lived to see his prophecy verified. On July 
10, 1871, the question of the Colonies was treated in the Cham-- 
ber of Deputies. Castelar had the floor. Speaking for his 
party, the Republican minority, he said: 


If we have only one idea, we have only one sentiment. That idea and 
that sentiment are, that from this great struggle which has come upon our 
Antilles at such a bad hour, the Fatherland may come out safe, entire, and 
sound, as always, with an immaculate national independence, that the noble 
Iberian race may accomplish its high destiny in the Old and New Worlds. 

But the Republican minority longs for individual rights, popular 
sovereignty, and the autonomy of province and municipality for Cuba and 
Porto Rico, as they wish it for all the Spanish provinces; and further, 
Deputies, they who profess the great principle of the unity of humanity, 
and of the equality of all men, wish to see the chains of slavery — so 
that we remain no longer a monstrous exception in the world. . 

We believe that the only link that can bind Spain and America is that 
of liberty. . . . Ifthe system of absolutism, the system of exception, 
the — of military dictatorship continues, we shall inevitably lose the 
Antill For this reason, I rise to vindicate Cuba and Porto Rico, to- 
gether with free Spain, and I repeat the cry of the Revolution of September. 


It would have been well for Spain, if she had taken these 
words to heart, and it will be well for the United States, if they 
are not overlooked. I make use of the opportunity of repeat- 
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ing here what I wrote elsewhere about a year ago: “ We can 
never link Cuba to us by an iron chain, while we may bind her 
with silken cords.” 

In the midst of these difficulties increasing around him, Cas- 
telar lost courage and the opportunity of his life. Disgusted 
with his experiences, he resigned on January 2, 1874, and the 
military coup d’état dissolved the Cortes. The resignation of 
Castelar was the death of the Republic. A military administra- 
tion followed, and Spain threw herself once more into the arms 
of the Bourbons. The ex-President accepted the situation, as 
the expression of the national will, but he left the country for a 
time. Two years later he reéntered the Cortes. 

After his experience as President, Castelar continued his 
writings, giving to the world his Cuestion de Oriente; The East- 
ern Question; and The Redemption of the Slave, a prose drama. 
Turning his attention to fiction, he wrote Zhe Sunset of Liberty; 
The Sister of Charity; The History of a Heart; and Ricardo. 
During this period he also published the second volume of his 
Memories of Italy. 

The great work of Emilio Castelar is The History of the 
Republican Movement in Europe, in nine volumes. He follows 
the democratic spirit from the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
in America, down through various countries of the world. The 
work, replete with erudition, is of a style animated and capti- 
vating, but less laden with flowers than some of his other 
writings, and filled with the original and brilliant reasoning so 
characteristic of Castelar. Belonging to the domain of the 
Philosophy of History, rather than to history itself, it reflects 
to perfection the character and spirit of the author. 

We have further from Castelar’s pen a work on Political 
and Social Questions ; Historical Studies; Europe in the Last 
Triennium (1883); History of the Year 1883; Historical 
Gallery of Celebrated Women, in seven volumes; Miscellanea 
on History, Religion, Art, and Politics; Historical Portraits ; 
Contemporary Russia; Fra Filippo Lippi; and The Sigh of 
the Moor. The little volume entitled Reminiscences and Hopes 
is a collection of several essays, written at various epochs of 
his life. Many of his discourses have been published, such as 
The Political Discourses, and the Parliamentary Discourses. 
In all, we have more than forty volumes from his pen. One of 
his latest works is Zhe Discovery of America, published in 
1892. This large volume, like so many of the works of Cas- 
telar, is rather literary than historical, though he employs the 
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historical style, and it is more pleasing than critical, although 
no doubt, strives to be accurate. 

The latter portion of Castelar’s life, after his resignation 
from the presidency, was comparatively uneventful. While in 
the Cortes, he continued for a long time to lead that branch of 
moderate Republicans, known as the “ Possibilists,” who sought 
to attain their end by constitutional means. Though wishing 
for the establishment of a Republic, he would not consent to 
the use of violent measures. Opposed to the “ Possibilists,” 
were the followers of Zorrilla, those Republicans who advocated 
revolution. 

Hoping against hope, Castelar remained in Cortes until 
the downfall of the Canovas Ministry and the triumph of the 
Liberals, in 1893, when he retired from public life. Since then 
he devoted himself to literature. 

In the evening of his life, he beheld many illusions of his 
earlier days fade, and the great idea of his existence, the Re- 
public, shattered, apparently forever. Yet he consoled himself 
in the thought that much had been gained, and that many of 
his aspirations had been realized. Writing, two years ago, in 
the Espatia Moderna, he says, that though he and others had 
longed for the ideal of a complete Republic, it was better to be 
contented with what they had gained than to spoil all by striv- 
ing for the realization of Utopian dreams. 


Less than three years ago, he wrote to his friend, Don Angel 
M. Castell : 


I will remain faithful to the Republic; but do not be deceived, our 
country does not want it. It is necessary that we draw all possible advan- 
tages for Liberty and Democracy from the present Government You will 
all remember this when I am dead. I expect to die a Republican, as I 
have lived. 


Castelar was slightly above the middle height, and stoutly 
built, with a naturally erect carriage, and a spendidly devel- 
oped chest. His square, powerful jaws, straight mouth, half 
hidden by a heavy mustache, gave an air of strength to his 
features. 

One of the most admirable gifts of the Spanish orator, was 
his superb voice, which might be heard in the softest whisper, 
while it never seemed harsh, even when, almost bursting with 
energy and force, it poured out the impetuosity of his eloquence. 
His gestures were constant, as he was all fire when he spoke. 
A French diplomatist once assisted at one of his discourses. 
Not understanding a word, and, beholding the excitement 
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of the orator, he exclaimed: Mais cest un polichenelle 
celuila! (That manisajumping-jack!) <A peculiar gesture of 
Castelar was to move his right hand with the thumb and fore- 
finger united, a gesture which has sometimes struck me in 
occupants of the pulpit. 

A French writer in the Correspondent calls him “more a 
brilliant orator than a strong dialectician.” This appears a 
just criticism. Castelar, like Bossuet, appealed principally to 
the imagination of his audience. In his discourses, as well as 
in his works, he often places before his readers and hearers, 
gems of profound thought, to reach which it is necessary to 
delve beneath an uppergrowth of profuse, though fragrant 
vegetation. His argument is so buried beneath a mass of 
flowers, that it is frequently very hard to perceive it. His dis- 
courses were, in consequence, ordinarily more pleasing than 
effective, though he raised his hearers to the sublimest 
heights, and left them in the clouds. 

John Hay, in Castilian Days, says of him: 


He is the only man I have ever seen who produces, in very truth, those 
astounding effects, which I have always thought the inventions of poets and 
the exaggerations of biography. 


Other Spanish orators have surpassed him in the force of 
their logic, and in debate, but none in beauty of style, and fer- 
vor of eloquence. No one listening to one of those sublime 
speeches, in which, wrapped as it were in an oratorical ecstasy, 
he seemed to lose sight of his surroundings, and to contemplate 
glorious visions of the past and the future, would have imagined 
the dreadful ordeal through which he passed during the hours 
that immediately preceded his appearance before an audience. 

De Amicis, in Spain and the Spaniards, gives us a glimpse 
of his excitement: 


Before speaking, he is restless, and cannot keep quiet one instant; he 
enters the chamber, leaves it, reénters, goes out again, wanders through 
the corridors, goes into the library and turns over the leaves of a book, 
rushes into the café to take a glass of water, seems to be seized with fever, 
fancies that he will not know how to put the words together, that he will 
be laughed at, or hissed; not a single lucid idea of his speech remains in 
his head; he has confused and forgotten everything. How is your pulse? 
his friends ask, smilingly. Then the solemn moment arrives; he takes his 
place with bowed head, trembling and pallid as a man condemned to death, 
who is resigned to losing, in a single day, the glory acquired with so many 
years of fatigue. At that moment, even his enemies feel pity for his con- 
dition. He rises, gives a glance around him, and says: ‘“Sefiores!’’ He 
is saved, his courage returns, his mind grows clear, and his speech comes 
back to him like a forgotten air. 
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Although most democratic in his ideas, Castelar was, at the 
same time, quite aristocratic in his tastes. He loved to enter- 
tain, and to be entertained, and he counted among his intimate 
friends members of the highest nobility. It was at the festive 
board that he and his friend, Canovas, frequently met, and on 
these occasions, flashes of wit would dart from one to the other 
like forks of lightning athwart the sky. Castelar was not only 
an orator, he was a brilliant conversationalist, and, whether in 
the salon of Maria Bushental, where so many geniuses and 
bright minds were wont to meet, at the table of the Duchess de 
Denia, in the old palace of Medinaceli, or elsewhere, Castelar 
was the life of the company. The events of the day, a recent 
discourse, or the latest literary novelty furnished the themes 
for these brilliant conversations. The great orator was always 
victor in these tilts, except when he met Canovas in the arena. 
The latter was the only one who dared to interrupt him, and 
who could get the better of him in conversation. 

He is gone now, his voice is hushed; but his memory will 
long live among his countrymen, not so much for what he did, 
as for what he said. He has made few marks upon the history 
of his country, for the ephemeral republic he aided in founding 
was a mere bubble on the ever-moving surface. It is true, he 
helped to increase the freedom of the people, and he might 
rejoice in many gains in this cause, but whether he was most 
influential in this, is a question I will not here decide; for, 
though he attracted most attention by his eloquence, yet others 
had been laboring hard in the same field ever since the 
memorable Constitution of 1812. 

The elimination of Castelar’s name from the history of the 
nineteenth century would, apparently at least, not have altered 
the current of events. Without Espartero, Prim, Serrano, 
Topete, Martinez Campos, or Canovas del Castillo, Spanish 
history would have been other than it is; but Castelar has not 
affected it. He strove to raise to his ideal a people who were 
not ripe for the peaceful revolution he would have effected, 
and, in this sense, his life was a failure. Yet Castelar will live; 
for he struck a note that neither Espartero, Prim, nor Canovas 
could strike. He appealed to the heart of humanity. They 
are essentially Spanish, Castelar is cosmopolitan. The Catho- 
lic, the Protestant, the Philosopher, the Socialist, and the Mon- 
archist, will find much in his works that will shock them. To 
the believer in supernatural revelation, he will always appear 
dangerous; but while his errors, philosophical and religious, 
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will rise above the surface, like shoals to be avoided, the sail- 
ing upon the clear blue seas of his incomparable style, or upon 
the tempestuous ocean of his sublime eloquence will remain a 
delight forever. He has not marked the history, but he has 
greatly enriched the literature of his country, and, wherever the 
sweet tongue of Castile sounds its melody, the name of Castelar 
will be heard. 

In his youth, he broke with the faith of his fathers, carried 
away by the current of an age in which the interests of time 
seem to absorb those of eternity, but, in his declining years, 
as the shades of evening gathered around him, he drew nearer 
to the “beautiful altar” of his childhood, nearer to the tomb of 
his mother. A few days before his death, he wrote to a friend 
in Madrid that, on the feast of Corpus Christi, he intended to 
assist at the services in the Cathedral of Murcia, after which he 
was going to visit all the churches in which works of sculpture 
by Sarcillo were preserved, for he was a great lover of art. 
When the festival of Corpus Christi dawned he was no more. 

Castelar left Madrid for the last time on May 18, to go to 
San Pedro del Pinatar, a village on the confines of Murcia 
and Alicante. This was in compliance with a promise he had 
made his friends to visit Murcia, and also to manifest his 
gratitude to those who had supported him in the last elections. 
Thus did Castelar’s life end in the same regions where his 
childhood’s days had been spent, ’mid the olive groves, and 
vineyards, and the palm-trees he loved so well. 

He carried on his literary labors to the end, and, a few 
days before he died, he wrote forty pages for the Nouvelle 
Revue, of Paris, on the Peace Congress. The last article of 
Castelar written for an American periodical, was one on Bis- 
marck, which appeared last year in the orth American Review. 

He was taken ill with a fit of coughing and vomiting on 
May 23, and two days later he had breathed his last. As the 
shades of night gathered around the busy day of his life, and 
the vision of eternity began to loom up before him, the church 
that he had forsaken in his best years, stood beside him to 
minister to him in his dying moments. His Excellency, the 
Duke of Arcos, kindly informs me that, according to the re- 
port made to the Bishop of Murcia by the priest who adminis- 
tered to him the last sacraments, the dying man assented to all 
the questions of the latter. 

His funeral took place in Madrid, with great solemnity. 
Business was suspended, and all classes joined in the universal 
8 
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mourning for the great man, who, little more than a quarter of 
a century previously, had held the highest office in Spain. 
By royal decree, the expenses of the funeral were borne by the 
Government. 

The religious services were held in the beautiful Church of 
San Francisco el Grande, the same in which the obsequies of 
Canovas del Castillo had been celebrated, and the Bishop of 
Madrid-Alcala officiated. The body of Castelar was laid to rest 
beside that of his beloved and faithful sister, Concha Castelar. 
It is supposed that over one hundred and thirty thousand per- 
sons witnessed the funeral procession from the streets and the 
balconies of houses. The Queen-Regent herself stood upon 
one of the balconies of the palace with the Duchess of Alba, as, 
in the evening gloom, the mournful procession passed with 
torchlights. 

Among the distinguished personages who assisted at the 
funeral of Castelar were many whose names the newspapers 
have rendered familiar to the ears of Americans, such as Mar- 
tinez Campos, Blanco, Weyler, Marin, Azc4raga, Calleja, Admi- 
ral Cervera, and many more. The diplomatic corps, presided 
over by the Pope’s Nuncio, Monsignor Nava di Bontifé, was 
not present in a body. The representatives of the monarchical 
Powers, except China and Portugal, were conspicuous by their 
absence. There were present, besides the Nuncio, the Embas- 
sador of France, and the Ministers of Santo Domingo, Mexico, 
Haiti, and Uruguay. 

The Republican element, with the exception of Sefior Muro, 
appears to have remained away entirely from the services in 
the church. 

Thus passed Castelar, whose ringing voice had so frequently 
aroused the hearts of men, from the arena of politics and the 
field of literature to the silence of the tomb. The enmity of 
monarchs seems to have followed him to the grave, but the 
representative of the Holy See, forgetful of many things that 
Castelar had said and written, was there to pay a tribute of re- 
spect to the man, who, whatever his opinions and prejudices, 
had endeared himselfto the hearts of millions, and at whose 
death, from every corner of Spain came the wailing of sorrow 
and sincere tributes of hearts in mourning. 











HENRY’S PLACE IN THE TELEGRAPH 
By Mary A. HENRY 


ro following is from a memoir by Latimer Clark, F.R.S., 

contained in a volume of extracts from the letters of Sir 
William Fothergill Cooke, published by the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers, in London and New York, 1895. 


From these letters, it is sufficiently evident that the American telegraph 
grew out of the efforts of the Messrs. Cooke and Wheatstone, and other 
European telegraphers, and that there is no ground for that claim of prior- 
ity which it has sometimes been endeavored to set up. (Page 91.) 

Professor Henry, . . . who had called on Wheatstone in England, 
and seen his telegraphs, had returned to America, and held frequent con- 
sultations with Professor Morse at Princeton. (Page go.) 


AT THE Electrical Exposition in New York city, May 16, 
1896, a message was sent around the world, on the lines of the 
Postal Telegraph Cable Company, to tell the old Century how 
complete was this, one of its most valuable contributions to the 
comforts of man. Surely, therefore, is it not proper to ascer- 
tain to whom this great blessing is due? England claims it for 
her Wheatstone and her Cooke; is she right? America claims 
it, but for whom? Perhaps a wrong has been done that may 
be confessed, and that the coming century may rectify. 

The telegraph, which has thus encircled the world with its 
wires, consists of two magnets, different in construction and in 
character, each connected with a battery, to which it alone can 
respond. The one magnet, with its companion battery, is in 
the long distance circuit of the telegraph; it is capable of action 
at a distance, but it is feeble. The other is stronger, but it 
cannot respond to distant influence; it is in the short local cir- 
cuit of the telegraph. The one circuit calls into play the other 
circuit, by what is called the relay. These two combinations, 
working in harmonious accord, constitute the means of produc- 
ing action at a distance; the telegraph is but one mode of their 
use; they may be made to print, to make sounds, or to do 
other work, according to the various instruments to which they 
are applied. 
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In the city of Albany, on a hill, stands the Academy in 
which for many years the youth of that old city have been 
educated. A lawn is about it, shaded with trees, and under 
these trees, in the first quarter of this century, a little boy used 
to loiter and assidulously avoid the Academy. His relatives 
called him an idle boy, and, indeed, he did not devote himself 
to his school books, but rather to novels, poetry, and amateur 
theatricals. Doubtless he was an idle boy. Undoubtedly he 
was an imaginative one. This boy was Joseph Henry, and, 
when this is said, it is hardly necessary to add that he did not 
long continue so purposeless an existence. 

One day he came across a book on physics, which, elemen- 
tary as it was, showed him that this dull earth hath her wonders, 
not less than the fairyland of his dreams. Thereafter he no 
longer avoided the Academy. From that day it knew him well; 
first as an eager and successful pupil, and then as an even 
more eager and successful teacher. For, as Sir David Brew- 
ster said, “On his young shoulders had fallen the mantle of 
Franklin,” and his imagination, now under the control of his 
other faculties, led him to discoveries which have removed the 
difficulties in the way of that communication between distant 
points, for which the world has been longing from its earliest 
years. 

Henry began his researches in electro-magnetism in 1828, 
when he was yet a mere youth. Let us seek his room in the 
Academy on a day in 1831, when he is lecturing to his boys 
on electro-magnetism and the telegraph, and necessarily, there- 
fore, upon his own researches. The room is in the third story 
of the building. It is a, very pleasant room, about twenty feet 
square, and lighted by two windows, in deep recesses formed by 
the thickness of the walls. Along one side of the room is a large 
table, and upon it stand the familiar articles now preserved in 
Princeton and the National Museum of Washington. Against 
the wall, back of the table, in the recesses formed by the chim- 
ney, are cases fitted with glass doors and filled with his experi- 
mental apparatus. In front of the table is a series of benches, 
rising, in ordinary schoolroom fashion, from those on a level 
with the table to those in the rear, four or five feet from the 
ground. The young teacher stands behind the table. The room 
is very quiet, not only because Henry has the power to enchain 
the attention of his hearers, but also because his researches 
have excited great interest in Albany, and he has many audi- 
tors besides the boys who crowd the benches. We might, from 
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the data of his class books, give his lecture almost word for 
word. 

He tells how old was the wonderful idea of the telegraph. 
How from the time of Franklin down, with every new discovery 
in electrical science, efforts were made towards this end, but 
that every new project met with the same obstacle, the failure 
of this wilful, mysterious elecricity to act through any great 
extent of wire; two miles, even twenty, it might be made to 
go, but what were these to satisfy the requirements of man? 
And in support of this assertion he proceeds to give the follow- 
ing résumé of the history of these great discoveries and failures. 
In the year 1820, one brilliant discovery in the science of 
electro-magnetism followed quickly another: Oested made a 
needle move by means of a -current of electricity passing 
through a wire above it; Arago and Davy discovered that a 
wire was made magnetic by the passage of a current of elec- 
tricity through it; Ampere that two wires conducting currents 
of electricity attract or repel each other according to the direc- 
tion of the currents, and upon this founded his theory that 
magnetism consists in the attraction of electrical currents, 
revolving like rings at right angles to the line of the conductor. 
Arago magnetized needles in a glass tube by sending a current 
of electricity through a wire surrounding the tube; Sturgeon 
bent a small soft-iron bar into the form of a horseshoe, and 
varnished it to insulate it; then wound upon it eighteen 
turns of copper wire with the spirals far apart, so that the 
electricity could not leap from one to another. The ends of 
the wire were attached, by means of mercury cups, to a bat- 
tery having one hundred and thirty square inches of zinc surface. 

When the current of electricity from this great battery 
passed through the loose coil of wire, the iron was endowed 
with attractive power ; it lifted xzze pounds; when the current 
ceased, this power was gone. Here was an instrument, which 
was a magnet or not at the will of man; was there any reason 
why it should not be controlled as well at a distance? This 
discovery excited anew the hope of the telegraph, and Barlow 
of England made the experiment with it. ‘The details of this 
contrivance,” he said, “are so obvious and the principle on 
which it is founded so well understood, that there was only one 
question which could render the result doubtful; and this was, 
is there any diminution of effect by lengthening the conducting 
wire? If not, then no question could be entertained of the 
practicability and utility of thesuggestion. . . . I was there- 
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fore induced to make the trial; but 7 found such a sensible 
diminution with only two hundred feet of wire, as at once to 
convince me of the impracticability of the scheme.”* So it 
seemed settled, as a fact accepted by the scientific world, that 
the telegraph was an utter impossibility on account of she 
inability of the electrical current to act at a distance. Was 
electricity unequal to the task required of it? Surely not; but 
the laws which govern the galvanic circuit were unknown, 
and the instruments which could act at a distance were uncreated. 
So ended the first epoch of the telegraph. 

And now the interest deepens, for Henry is about to speak 
of his own work. When he begun his researches, this instru- 
ment of Sturgeon’s, so disappointing in the matter of the tele- 
graph, lifting so little, at such a great expense of battery 
power, was the only electro-magnet in the world.f 

Henry tells how, on a visit to New York, he attended a lec- 
ture by Professor James Freeman Clark and sawa copy of this 
little instrument. When he came home he made acopy of it for 
himself, and lifting this from the table, he shows a small iron 
bar, wound loosely with a few turns of wire. He shows how 
feeble it is; that to make it lift a few pounds, he must use all 
the battery power he has at command. Then he leaves the 
magnet for a while, to tell of its companion, the battery. He 
places before him on the table a glass tumbler, filled with acid- 
ulated water; in this are two small plates, one and a half inches 
square, one of copper, the other of zinc, with a wire attached 
to each; when the ends of these wires are united, a galvanic 
circuit is formed and immediately a current of electricity passes 
from one metal to the other and through the wire, and so round 
and round as long as the wires are connected; but separate the 
wires and the current ceases. This, he says, is a simple form 
of Volta’s battery, called a single or quantity battery; the 
plates and their receptacle might be enlarged at will. Then he 
places several of these glasses on the table in a line, and unites 
the copper plate of one tumbler with the zinc plate of the next, 
and so on, forming thus a compound or intensity battery. 


* Edinburgh Philosophical Fournal, January, 1825, vol. xii, p. 105. 

+ The present generation, perhaps, can hardly realize what this means; 
for so utterly does our modern world depend upon the continued existence 
of its myriads of toiling electro-magnets, that, were these to be suddenly 
withdrawn, our brilliant lights would go out, our telegraph and telephone 
messages would cease, our railroad traffic be paralyzed, and, in short, elec- 
tricity, deprived of its main dependence, would everywhere cease its 
operations. 
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When the metal plates at the end of the line—one of which is, 
of course, of copper, the other of zinc—are united by their pro- 
jecting wires, the electrical current passes, as before, through 
all the cups, and ceases when the wires are parted. Then 
Henry shows an intensity battery, which is made by inserting 
the zinc and copper plates alternately in one receptacle, a 
wooden trough, which is, in effect, the same thing. This was 
called a Crookshank’s battery, from the man who first proposed 
this arrangement. He also shows that a quantity battery may 
be formed of a number of plates in a trough, provided all the 
zinc plates are united and all the copper plates, and he shows 
the tumblers arranged in this way; this is, in effect, the same as 
if one large copper and one large zinc plate of the same extent 
of metal surface were united. To the audience this simple dif- 
ference in the arrangement of the elements of the battery seems 
of little consequence, but Henry is soon to show the difference 
in action of the two batteries.* 

Turning again to the magnet, Henry shows how little 
that loose coil is like the rings of Ampere; the electricity, in- 
stead of revolving at right angles to the iron bar, is carried 
obliquely around it, and he tells how, thinking of this, he, 
instead of varnishing the iron, as Sturgeon had done, to insulate 
it, covered with silk a wire thirty-five feet long, and wound this, 
in “ about four hundred turns,” closely from end to end on “a 
round piece of iron one quarter of an inch in diameter.”t 
How, upon his attaching the ends of the wire to a battery of 
two small plates, such as he has there on the table in their tumbler, 
he found that he had a magnet of far greater lifting power than 
the Sturgeon magnet with its enormous battery of one hundred 
and thirty plates. Continuing, he explains that even this suc- 
cess left him discontented, because the wire was wound obliquely 
around the iron. And that while pondering over this difficulty, 
another idea occurred to him, which was to wind the wire back 
upon itself, or a second wire over the first, with the trend of the 
wire in the opposite direction; the result was a magnet ten 
inches long, one-half inch in diameter, which could, with a pair 
of plates four inches by six, lift more than sixty times tts own 


* Perhaps he lifts again from the table the little intensity Crookshank’s 
trough and asks for it particular attention, for it showed him, as he tells 
later, what was the difficulty in the way of the telegraph, and the secret of 
its future success. 

+ Silliman’s American Fournal of Science, January, 1831, vol. xix, pp. 


400-08, reprinted in Writings of Foseph Henry, Smithsonian Contribu- 
tions. 
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weight. This magnet he then exhibits to his auditors, and 
demonstrates its lifting power to show that he has not over- 
estimated its force, but he adds that still he was not contented, 
for he had found, using always that small battery of two plates, 
“that, after a certain length of wire had been coiled upon the 
iron, the power diminished with a further increase of the num- 
ber of turns. This was due to the increased resistance which 
the longer wire offered to the conduction of the electricity. Two 
methods suggested themselves. The first consisted, not in in- 
creasing the length of the coil, but in using a number of sepa- 
rate coils on the same piece of iron.* By this arrangement the 
resistance to the conduction of the electricity was diminished, 
and a greater quantity made to circulate around the iron from 
the same battery. The multiplication of the wire,” Henry ex- 
plains, “increases the power in two ways; first, by conducting 
a greater quantity of galvanism, and, secondly, by giving it a 
more proper direction, for since the action of a galvanic current 
is directly at right angles to the axis, by using several shorter 
wires we can wind one on each inch of the length of the bar 
to be magnetized, so that the magnetism of each inch will be 
developed by a separate wire; in this way, the action of each 
coil becomes very nearly at right angles to the axis of the 
bar, and consequently the effect is the greatest possible. This 
principle is of much greater importance when larger bars are 
used. The advantage of a greater conducting power from using 
several wires might, in a less degree, be obtained by substitut- 
ing for them one large wire of equal sectional area; in this case 
the obliquity of the spiral would be much greater, and con- 
sequently, the magnetic action less; besides this, the effect 
seems to depend in some degree on the number of turns, 
which is much increased by using a number of small wires.t 
The second method of producing a similar result consisted in 
increasing the number of elements of the battery, or, in other 
words, the projectile force of the electricity, which enables it 
to pass through an increased number of turns of wire, and thus, 
by increasing the lengths of the wire, to develop the maximum 
power of the iron.” { As the children say, in their game of 
hide-and-seek, Henry “‘ was very warm” in his search after the 
telegraph, when this idea came to him. 


* Smithsonian Institution Report, 1857. 

+ Silliman’s Fournal, January, 1831.— Henry’s Writings, Smithsonian 
Contributions, pp. 39-40. 

+ Smithsonian Report, 1857. 
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On the story below is a room forty feet long, used for 
the public exercises of the Academy. Henry now tells how, 
on one bright day in August, an eventful day it was in the 
history of the telegraph, he was engaged in a series of ex- 
periments in that room, to test his two modes of increasing 
the power of his magnets. The one by increasing the number 
of elements of the battery; the other by using a number of 
coils, instead of one, on the iron core. For, as he explains, up to 
this time he had used only his two small plates, his object being 
to produce the greatest amount of magnetic power, with the 
smallest possible amount of battery surface; while this day he 
had made preparations to try the conductibility of wires of differ- 
ent lengths and diameters, with various batteries. “One long 
wire,” he says, “was stretched several times across the long 
room”; it was more than a thousand feet in length, and of the 
kind called bell-wire, and, on testing the power of his single 
battery to act through this long wire, immediately was encoun- 
tered that obstacle in the way of the telegraph, the decrease in 
electrical power with increase in the length of the conductor; 
through half the length of the long wire, the needle of the gal- 
vanometer was made to move 41 degrees; through the whole 
length of the wire, the needle moved but 30 degrees. Here, 
doubtless, many of the auditors begin to wonder whether Barlow 
was not right in his conjecture that the telegraph was really an 
impossibility, on account of the failure of electric force. And 
this conjecture seems to stand on a yet firmer basis when the 
lecturer adds that he has tried a larger battery, dut still a single 
one, composed of a plate of zinc, four inches by seven in extent, 
and surrounded with copper, a small electro-magnet, wound 
with eight feet of wire, being substituted for the galvanometer ; 
and that, when the battery was attached directly to the ends of 
the wire around the magnet, the weight lifted was forty-one and 
a half pounds; when five hundred and thirty feet, that is, half the 
length of the long wire, were used, the magnet sustained only 
two ounces, and when the reluctant electricity was forced 
through the whole length of the wire, it refused to lift more 
than one-half ounce.* 

So Henry now leaves the single, or quantity battery, as it 
was Called, which has proved its inability to act through any 
great extent of wire, and turning to the compound battery, he 
lifts the little Crookshank’s trough, tells how, with this, was 


* See Silliman’s Fournal, January 1, 1831, or Writings of Foseph Henry, 
Smithsonian Contributions, pp. 40-41. 
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made the experiment which solved the difficulties of the tele- 
graph, and these are his exact words: 


The whole length of the wire was attached to a small trough on Mr. 
Cruikshank’s plan, containing twenty-five double plates, and presenting 
exactly the same extent of zinc surface to the action of the acid as the battery 
used in the last experiment. The weight lifted in this case was eight ounces; 
when the intervening wire was removed, and the trough attached directly 
to the ends of the wire surrounding the horseshoe, it lifted only seven 
ounces. From this experiment it appears that the current from the gal- 
vanic trough (that is, the compound intensity battery) is capable of pro- 
ducing greater magnetic effect on soft iron after traversing more than one- 
fifth of a mile of a wire than when it passes through the wire 
surrounding the magnet. It is possible that the different states of the 
trough, with respect to dryness, may have exerted some influence on 
this remarkable result, but that the effect of a current from a trough, if not 
increased, is but slightly diminished in passing through a long wire, is 
certain. A number of other experiments would have been made to verify 


this, if our use of the room had not been limited by its being required for 
public exercises.* 


(This gives the time of year of the experiments. These ex- 
ercises were held annually, on the 3d of August; the year 
was 1830.)¢ Henry continues: 


On a little consideration, however, the above result does not seem so 
extraordinary as at first sight, since a current from a trough possesses more 
‘‘ projectile force,’’ to use Professor Hare’s expression, and approximates 
somewhat in intensity to the electricity from the common machine. May it 
not also be a fact that the galvanic fluid, in order to produce the greatest 
magnetic effect, should move with small velocity, and that in passing through 
one-fifth of a mile its velocity is so retarded as to produce a greater mag- 
netic action? But, be this as it may, the fact that the magnetic action of a 
current is at least not sensibly diminished by passing through a long wire, 
ts directly applicable to Mr. Barlow’s project of forming an electro-mag- 
netic telegraph; and it is also of material consequence in the construction 
of the coil. From these experiments, it is evident that, in forming the 
coil, we may either use one very long wire, or several shorter ones, as the 
circumstances require; in the first case, our galvanic combinations must 
consist of a number of plates, so as to give projectile force; in the second, it 
must be formed of a single pair.t 


* Silliman’s Fournal, January, 1831, or Henry’s Writings, p. 41, 
Smithsonian Contributions. 

+ 1829 or 1830; not later than 1830; not earlier than 1829. 

¢ [Thus was betrayed the secret of the telegraph, namely, the difference 
in action at a distance between the intensity compound battery and the 
quantity battery, the one able to act at a distance, the other not. The two 
batteries used contained exactly the same amount of metal surface; the 
intensity in a number of mil plates; the quantity in two plates, one of 
copperand one of zinc, forming a single battery ; had the latter been increased 
to a hundred times their size, they could not have acted at a distance. Not 
only had this great discovery been made, but the condition of the action of 
the two batteries had been as distinctly determined; the one, the intensity, 
required a magnet of a single long coil of fine wire; the other, the quantity, 
a magnet of one or several coils of short thick wire,—in other words, the 
projectile force and resistance of the battery must correspond with the 
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“This,” continues the lecturer, “was the first discovery of 
the fact that a galvanic current could be transmitted to a great 
distance, with so little diminution of force as to produce 
mechanical effects and of the means by which the transmission 
could be accomplished, I saw that the electric telegraph was 
now practicable; . . . I had not the paper of Barlow before 
me, and erred in attributing to him a project of a telegraph, as 
he only disproved, as he thought, the practicability of one. 
But the intention of the statement was to show that I had 
established the fact, that a mechanical effect could be produced 
by the galvanic current at a great distance, operating upon a 
magnet, or needle, and that the telegraph was therefore pos- 
sible. In arriving at these results and announcing their applic- 
ability to the telegraph, I had not in mind any particular 
form of telegraph, but referred only to the general fact 
that it was now demonstrated that a galvanic current could be 
transmitted to great distances, with sufficient power to produce 
mechanical effects, adequate to the desired object.* 

“The investigations above mentioned were all devised and 
originated, and the experiments planned by myself. In con- 
ducting the latter, however, I was assisted by Dr. Philip Teney.” 

Henry now draws attention to a wire, which has been wound 
many times around the room in which he is lecturing, and the 
hushed attention grows still deeper, for he has come to the 
practical application of the principles he has established, the 
fame of which has brought him so large an audience. The wire 
is more than a mile in length. In one of the deep recesses of 
the windows is a table; suspended above this is an electro- 
magnet wound with a long, thin wire of a single coil; a steel 
bar permanently magnetized, of about ten inches in length, sup- 
ported on a pivot, is placed on the table with its north end be- 
tween the two arms of the magnet; near the other end of the 
bar, and within reach of its swing, is placed a bell. The wires 
seen projecting from the magnet are connected with the long 
wire around the room, the ends of which are dipping into two 
little cups of mercury; these cups are attached to a piece of 
wood upon the table, in front of Henry, and they are so close 


resistance in the wire of the magnet, and the conductor. When this law 
had been discovered by Henry on this August day of 1829 or 1830, and the 
necessary magnets supplied by him, that obstacle, the failure of the electrical 
force with increase of distance, which had been like a stone wall in the 
path of the telegraph, always sooner or later encountered, had been removed. 
The world should count this eventful day as one of its birthdays.] 

* Smithsonian Report, 1856. 
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together that they can be united by a small fork of wire; when 
this is dropped into the cups, a complete circuit is formed, 
which may be broken or made, by simply lifting or restoring 
the fork. The magnet has a long, thin coil of wire; it must, 
therefore, to follow the principle given by Henry, have as its 
coadjutor a battery of many pairs of plates. The little intensity 
trough comes again into use. Henry places it as a part of the 
circuit, and now, if the discovery made in the room down stairs 
is true, when the circuit is closed the bell will ring. 

Henry holds in his hand the little fork of wire; he drops it 
into the two little mercury cups and immediately a current of that 
electricity, hitherto so wilful, passes through the battery; 
through all that mile of wire; through the wire around that 
iron horseshoe in the recess of the window; immediately the 
iron horseshoe becomes a magnet, one limb a north pole, the 
other a south pole; like poles repel each other, unlike poles 
attract each other; the steel bar is pivoted on its stand, im- 
mediately its end, a north one—vibrating between the arms of 
the magnet—springs to the south pole; the other end flies in 
the opposite direction, and the ringing of the bell breaks the 
silence of the room. 

The telegraph is a fact accomplished. It is true that wire 
is only a mile long; the wire of some of those impossible pre- 
mature telegraphs had been longer, but that mile of wire is suf- 
ficient to show Henry’s principles, which, if followed, can bend 
the wires of the telegraph around the world; and the construc- 
tion in Henry’s room, is not only itself a telegraph, but it marks 
an area between the telegraph impossible and possible. 

Henry’s lecture is not ended. He now turns to a magnet 
hanging in a stout wooden frame; it was made in accordance 
with the idea of increasing the power of his magnets, by using 
a number of coils instead of one long coil of wire on an iron 
core. Itis nine and a half inches high; it is “ made ofa bar of 
iron two inches square and ten inches long, bent into the form 
of a horseshoe. Upon this bar are wound nine strands of wire, 
each sixty feet long; each strand occupies about two inches of 
the bar and is coiled several times, backward and forward, on 
itself; the several ends of the wires are left projecting and are 
all numbered, so that the first and last end of each strand 
may be readily distinguished. Various combinations of these 
strands may be made so as to form coils of different lengths, or 
all may be united, so as to form one long strand; all the strands 
are carefully insulated, and the whole is covered with linen; ” [as 
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it is now in Princeton, it has lost this linen cover]. The mag- 
net is strongly fastened by a rope to the cross-beam of its frame; 
across its ends is an armature, an iron bar weighing seven 
pounds, held in place by the power of the magnet; suspended 
from this is a scale for supporting weights, and there is a long 
iron bar, arranged as a common steelyard, to show how much 
the magnet can sustain. Fastened to one side of the frame is 
a bracket, on which stands the battery which gives the magnet 
its power; it consists of a copper cup filled with acidulated 
water, in which has been plunged a zinc plate twelve inches 
long and six inches wide, bent into a cylinder. By the attrac- 
tive power of the magnet, the armature, scale, etc., are sustained, 
and now Henry piles weight upon weight upon the scale, until 
seven hundred and fifty pounds are supported. The wonder 
of this lies not only in the great amount sustained, but in the 
small amount of galvanic power required. Henry uses a some- 
what larger battery, and the magnet supports fifteen hundred 
pounds, while on the table, to speak by silent contrast of what 
Henry has accomplished, lies that small bent bar of Sturgeon, 
which can lift nine pounds only by calling to its aid one hun- 
dred and thirty plates of zinc. 

The lecturer now points out that the cylinder of zinc of the 
battery can be very easily plunged into or withdrawn from the 
copper cup, so as to open and close the galvanic circuit; that 
on the other side of the frame there is also a bracket holding 
another battery, arranged precisely in the same way, and that 
the electrical current can be sent now in one direction now in 
the other; and finally, that, according as the battery on the 
right or left is used, the direction of the current will be changed 
and with it the poles of the magnet, a north pole becoming a 
south pole, and vice versa. Henry lifts the zinc plate from the 
the copper cup of the battery, the electrical current ceases and 
the magnet is no longer a magnet; the weights begin to fall, 
but before they reach the floor Henry has plunged the zinc 
plate into the cup on the opposite bracket and the magnet is a 
magnet again; the load is caught back and clings, as before, 
armature, scale, and weights to the arms of the magnet. * 


*([It was a beautiful experiment, and I think, whenever made, the silence 
of the room must have been broken by the applause of the audience, I do 
not know whether or not Oested sent the current, which deflected his 
needle, in opposite directions; but this device, invented by Henry in 1830, 
and having for its end pole-changing and alternate currents, was the begin- 


ning of the appropriation of these principles for use in the dynamo and 
telegraph. ] 
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Upon this principle of pole-changing Henry has invented 
an instrument this very year, and turning to it now, as it stands 
on his table, he says: 

After developing the great power of the electro-magnet, the thought 
occurred to me, that this power might be applied to give motion to a 
machine. The simplest arrangement which suggested itself to my mind, 
was one already referred to, namely, causing a movable bar, supported on 
a horizontal axis, like a scale-beam, to be attracted and repelled by two 
permanent magnets. This could be readily effected by transmitting 
through a coil of wire around the suspended bar, a current of galvanism, 
first in one direction and then in the opposite direction, the alternations of 
the current being produced by dipping the ends of wire projecting from 
the coils into cups of mercury, connected with batteries on either side.* An 
account of this was published in Silliman’s Sournal for 1831, vol. xx, p. 
340. It was the first successful attempt to produce a mechanical motion 
which might apparently be employed in the art as a motive power. This 
little machine attracted much attention at home and abroad, and various 
modifications were made by myself and others. 

And here it may not be amiss to explain that Henry called 
his magnet with a long single slender wire an intensity magnet, 
because it could be used only with an intensity battery of many 
plates; and the magnet, made of many coils, his quantity 
magnet, because to call it into action a quantity battery of a 
single pair of plates was required. The names “quantity” and 
“intensity ” had been given to the batteries before, and not by 
Henry; he gave the names to his magnets solely on account 
of these necessary relations of magnet and battery. To show 
again these relations, he changes the batteries, placing the 
intensity trough with the quantity magnet, and the quantity 
battery with the intensity magnet in that long wire circuit of a 
mile. What happens? The powerful magnet hanging in its 
frame has lost its power; to the listening ear no sound comes 
from the recess of the window. 

Henry explains that the batteries may have exactly the 
same extent of metal surface, but still there will be this differ- 
ence in effect, and states the reason therefor, and so gives that 
law of the proportion which must exist between the projectile 
force and the resistance in a galvanic circuit as follows: A com- 
pound intensity battery by its greater projectile force over- 
comes the resistance of a long conductor, but only provided it 
has as its companion the intensity magnet, the many coils of 
its long single wire aiding, rather than retarding, the electrical 
messenger. The quantity battery has no such power to pro- 
duce action at a distance, but, as has been shown, it can give 
tremendous strength to a magnet, provided this is the quantity 


*See also Henry’s Writings, p. 54, vol. 1. 
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magnet, with its short thick coils and short thick wire conductor. 
But the sullen magnets have been left long enough, refusing to 
act with the uncongenial batteries presented to them. Henry 
replaces the trough with its many plates in the long circuit, and 
the copper cup with its single plate of zinc on the bracket of 
of the quantity magnet, which, content, lifts and drops its heavy 
load, while the sound of the bell rings again through the room. 

I have drawn very little upon the imagination in giving 
Henry’s lecture; class books of pupils and published writings 
show his mode of teaching and give the words I have placed 
upon his lips, while only a few of the instruments preserved 
have been carried in imagination from the places where they 
now rest, back to that room where they really were in that year 
1830. We have lifted the curtain of the past to show Henry 
ringing his telegraph bells and making electricity lift his heavy 
loads. Could he raise as easily the veil of the future, it would 
be to find his intensity magnet still in union with the intensity 
battery acting through thousands of miles of wire instead of 
one, and making sound signals in exactly the same way; and his 
quantity magnets, larger it may be, and more powerful, but still 
his, obeying ever the laws he gave them, with the only differ- 
ence that they are made by machinery, while these in his 
rooms are the work of his own hands, or of those directly under 
his supervision. 

Now, as appears from the foregoing sketch of this epoch- 
making lecture, Henry had discovered the law of the proportion 
which must exist between the projectile force and the resist- 
ance in a galvanic circuit; this law had controlled the making 
of his magnets, and by it he had tied the magnets each to its 
respective battery, and so he had given not only the magnets 
of the telegraph, but the law upon which they depended for 
their action and existence; without the magnets and the knowl- 
edge of the law the telegraph was impossible. The necessity 
of the law has been made sufficiently manifest in the electro- 
magnetic telegraph there in Henry’s room,—was it equally 
essential to the needle telegraph? Certainly; in this a galva- 
nometer is used ; that is, one or several needles vibrating in a coil 
of wire. This coil of wire is in fact a magnet without its core ; 
the coil must conform to that law of correspondence between 
the projectile force and the resistance as exactly as the magnet, 
or sooner or later the needle will cease to move, although on 
account of its lightness it might be longer in encountering that 
obstacle, the failure of the electrical force. Of this form were 
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several of the ineffectual attempts made before Henry’s re- 
searches. Henry made an intensity galvanometer, with a long, 
fine single wire, to be used with an intensity battery, and one 
with a thick, shorter wire, to be used with the quantity battery ; 
these are wiih the instruments preserved in Princeton. This 
important law, which thus imperiously commands the galvanic 
circuit, is called Ohm’s law; it should be called, also, Henry’s. 
Ohm formed, mathematically, a theory of such a law, but his 
language, German, was little known beyond the boundaries of 
its country in those early days, and not until 1836 did his the- 
ory seem to have attracted any attention, while not at that 
time, and not until much later, was it taken up for use, not 
until, expressed in magnets and telegraphs by Henry, it had 
benefited the world for years. It is unknown to Henry in this 
year, 1831, and in 1837, when he is crossing the sea, just 
before leaving home he writes Dr. Bache: ‘“ Who is Ohm, and 
what is his wonderful theory?” and Dr. Bache cannot tell him. 

In 1831 Henry made a larger magnet for Yale College, New 
Haven. This magnet, which now stands in a case in the National 
Museum, lifted over a ton and had a frame five feet high; it 
had also a scale hanging from its armature, and when this was 
filled with heavy weights, the magnet lifted and dropped its 
heavy load by pole-changing, just as the one in Albany. 

Henry also made, this year, a short quantity circuit, produc- 
ing a sound signal; the articles composing this are also in the 
National Museum. They consist of a thick round piece of 
iron, bent as usual into the form of a horseshoe, with a thick 
wire wound on each arm; a very thick short wire wound into a 
coil is placed on a bracket fastened to the side of the frame in 
which the magnet hangs. The quantity battery consists of two 
copper plates, bent around each other and separated when in the 
receptacle for acidulated water by the the wooden pen-handles 
used by the school; the sounding instrument is a metal drum, 
with a long handle by which it was suspended in some way, so 
that it could be hit by a steel bar about ten inches in length, in 
the way heretofore explained in the ringing of the bell. This 
arrangement afforded a portable means of exhibiting the power- 
ful effects of electro-magnetism, very convenient for school and 
lecture room purposes. 

In December, 1892, Henry went to Princeton. He 
stretched his telegraphic wires there, as in Albany, around his 
lecture room, and from his laboratory in the Philosophical Hall 
across the college grounds, to teach his pupils how electricity 
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could be made to act at a distance. In 1833 he made his 
largest magnet, and, as a companion for it, he made a large 
battery, which could be arranged for quantity or intensity. He 
made this magnet sustain 3,300 pounds. It still stands in its 
stout wooden frame, within the room devoted to Henry’s appa- 
ratus, in old Nassau Hall. It was called by the students, “ Big 
Ben.” 

Henry had now a new idea; it was to bring the immense 
power he could produce with his quantity magnet also into 
action at a distance. For this purpose he devised a plan by 
which the intensity magnet, when affected by the distant influ- 
ence through the long intensity circuit, could open or close the 
circuit of the quantity magnet, and make it lift and drop its 
heavy weights. The quantity circuit was closed by a short 
movable wire bent into a fork, the ends resting in two small 
cups containing mercury. When the intensity magnet in the 
long circuit received the distant influence, it attracted upward 
the little wire fork; its circuit broken, the great magnet lost at 
once its strength, and dropped its heavy load. Sometimes 
Henry placed upon the scale of the magnet a long plank, and 
mounted upon this fifteen or twenty students; at a given signal, 
Mrs. Henry, in the residence on the other side of the college 
grounds closed the intensity circuit; its magnet, in the Philo- 
sophical Hall, receiving at once attractive power, lifted the 
fork and down fell the load of students. This device is used in 
the telegraph to bring into action, sometimes a relay or second 
intensity circuit, sometimes a strong local quantity circuit, but 
the limit of power which can be produced for other pur- 
poses than that of the telegraph, by thus making the powerful 
magnet at short range the servant of the one at long range, has 
never yet been attained. 

Still another contribution was made by Henry to the tele- 
graph in Princeton. This was the discovery that only one wire 
was necessary, that the circuit could be completed through the 
earth. For his telegraphic purposes in 1835 only a single wire 
passed over the college grounds, one end of which wire termi- 
nated in a metal plate buried In the college grounds near his 
house, the other in the earth, near the Philosophical Hall. He 
says: 


I stretched a wire from my study to my laboratory, through a distance 
in the air of several hundred yards, and used the earth as a return con- 
ductor, with a very minute battery, the negative element of which was a 
common pin, such as is used in dress, and the positive element the point of 
a zinc wire immersed in a single drop of acid. With this arrangement a 


9 
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needle was deflected in my laboratory before my class. I afterwards trans- 
mitted currents in different directions through the college grounds at 
Princeton. 


Steinheil, in Munich in 1837, worked his telegraph in the 
same way, using the ground as part of the circuit, over much 
longer distances, but it was first done by Henry in this 
“campus.” 

In these days great interest is felt in what is called wireless 
telegraphy; thatis, the telegraphing by means of an electric 
current, produced by induction from an electrical source, 
which may be miles away, with nothing intervening but what 
Henry called ‘the electrical plenum.” This is considered a 
gift of modern science, but Henry commenced with this sub- 
ject, that is, the induction of currents, with his entrance, when 
a mere youth, into the field of science. In the year 1837, when 
he was crossing the sea to England, he had produced such cur- 
rents at considerable distances from the exciting cause. On his 
return home, before the close of 1838, he had produced, from a 
primary current in the third story of the Philosophical Build- 
ing, currents by induction in the cellar below, through two 
floors and ceilings, which currents could give shocks and were 
capable of telegraph work. Like currents were also produced 
by a wire stretched in front of old Nassau Hall, the main 
building of the college, in a wire a third of a mile away, in the 
green fields back of the college, although a large building thus 
intervened between these two wires. Also, he turned the rvof 
of his house into an induction plate and magnetized needles in 
his library, from a thunder storm eight miles away. Such was 
the condition of the telegraph when Henry was crossing the 
ocean for his visit to the Old World. With his wires still cling- 
ing to the abandoned room in the Albany Academy, and pass- 
ing for active service, under the beautiful trees of the Princeton 
College campus, he had left the problem entirely solved, ready 
for those with the financial means and time practically to apply 
his discoveries to the commercial uses of man. 

Was the world, so long eager for the telegraph, so many 
times disappointed, quick to take up these discoveries of Henry 
which had at last made it possible? Henry’s paper concerning 
them—‘“that memorable first paper” Professor Lovering calls 
it—was printed in the January number of Sz//iman’s Fournal 
for 1831, and was carried to every part of the civilized world, 
introducing Henry’s means of producing electro-magnetism so 
generally, Mr. W. B. Taylor says, as to produce an era in 
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electrical science, but an era entering so naturally and quietly, 
that the world was almost unconscious of it. Faraday used 
Henry's Researches the very year they were published, in 
making the great discovery of magneto-electricity *— a dis- 
covery made independently and earlier by Henry—and later, 
they also served as stepping-stones for this great philosopher 
in the like important discoveries of diamagnetism and the mag- 
netic effects of polarized light, while Ampere took them up to 
use them and introduce them into the scientific work of France. 
Neither of these two men seem to have noticed the bearing of 
these researches upon the old question of the telegraph, so 
distinctly pointed out by Henry, and for more than two years 
the world seemed quite unaware that the problem had been 
solved. In 1833, however, a telegraph, constructed by Pro- 
fessors Carl Friedrich Gauss, and Wilhelm Edward Weber, was 
passing from the Cabinet of Natural Philosophy to the Observ- 
atory of Gottingen, a distance of about a mile and a half. The 
agent to give the message, the electrical current conveyed, was 
a needle, or magnetic bar, oscillating under the influence of the 
current within a coil of very great length, made of fine silvered 
copper wire. The magnet bar was suspended by a silk thread 
and carried, on the axis of suspension, a small mirror, whose minute 
deflections were observed at a distance of ten or twelve feet 
through a telescope. This arrangement was at first worked by 
a current from a galvanic battery, and for the success of the 
telegraph it was necessary, in accordance with the law discov- 
ered by Henry, that the battery employed should correspond 
in projectile force with the resistance of the long wire of the 
coil; the long fine wire of Henry’s magnet and that of the coil 
requiring alike the battery of intensity, that is, of many pairs. 
The needle swaying thus under the proper application of Henry’s 
principles, was only a lighter form of the swinging bar of 
Henry’s magnet, the means which produced the motion of the 
one was exactly the means which caused the movement of the 
other. Later, a secondary current from a magneto-electrical 
apparatus was employed. This apparatus depended upon dis- 
coveries made by Henry and Faraday; by Henry very early, 
before Faraday, although Faraday was so fortunate as to pub- 
lish his results in the transactions of the Royal Society, before 
Henry gave his paper to Si/liman’s Fournal. There was a 
commutator used with this, which by the touch of a finger 
changed the polarity, and therefore the direction of the needle; 


* His ring is Henry’s magnet. 
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this pole-changing Henry accomplished, as has been shown, in 
1830, and it was demonstrated in his paper. This telegraph was 
the most simple direct application possible, whether conscious 
or otherwise of Henry’s discoveries of how to produce motion 
at a distance, and there does not seem to be anything new in 
it wherewith to give credit to Gauss and Weber, except the 
ingenious arrangement of the little mirror to reflect the motions 
of the needle. Gauss and Weber had ample time to learn of 
Henry’s researches in the two years which had passed since the 
publication of his papers, and the telegraph seems to indicate 
careful study of them. 

The following year Professor C. A. Steinheil, of Munich, at the 
request of Gauss, undertook to develop his arrangement, and in 
1834 constructed a similar telegraph, between Munich and 
Boganhausen, a distance of about two miles; he increased the 
power of the battery and made two bars swing in the same coil, 
sufficiently large to ring two bells, placed within reach of their 
blows, thus producing a telegraph, ringing bellsin precisely the 
same way Henry’s telegraph had been ringing them, at that 
time, for over five years. There was nothing new to be claimed 
here by Steinheil, since this device was Henry’s, but he did 
make an original addition; to the ends of the bars oscillating 
within the coil, he attached fountain pens or marking points, so 
as to make permanent alternating dots on a fillet of paper, car- 
ried under them, by the regular movement of clockwork, in 
the manner familiarly employed in self-registering instruments. 
There is no mention of Henry’s name by anyone in connection 
with this telegraph of Gauss, Weber, and Steinheil, but, if what 
Henry had discovered concerning it and contributed to it before 
the close of 1830 were taken out, there would remain only a 
useless mirror and alphabet, and some pens attached to bars 
without motion. 

From 1831 to 1836, a period of five years, during which 
Henry’s researches had been prominently before the world, in 
the pages of Sz/liman’s Fournal, it seems strange that there 
should have been no other efforts after the telegraph, when 
the adaptability of the facts given to such purposes was so 
evident; but the world was very busy in those days, bringing 
the great power of steam into use, extending railroads, send- 
ing over them engines, seemingly slow to us now, but in those 
days wonders of speed, and perhaps, in the joy of such rapid 
transportation, men forgot the old wish for the power to speak 
at a distance, and so failed to see that at last it could be accom- 
plished. 
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In November, 1833, when Gauss and Weber had made 
their telegraph, Professor Morse was coming over the sea 
in the ship Sully. The story is well known how a dinner 
table conversation on the recent discoveries in electro-magnet- 
ism suggested the idea that intelligence might be communica- 
ted instantaneously at a distance by means of electricity. This 
idea has been called “the invention of the telegraph,” but an 
idea that something may be possible is not an invention. 
Unacquainted with the many attempts which had already been 
made in this direction, even from the time of Franklin, he 
thought this idea had never before entered into the mind of man. 
Morse was too late; not only was his idea more than a cen- 
tury old, but the telegraph was a thing accomplished ; the light- 
ning caught and bound in Henry’s coils had been making sound 
signals through a mile of wire in the Albany Academy for more 
than two years before this day in midocean when Morse first 
conceived it might be possible. His biographer allows a 
glimpse over his shoulder, as, on the deck of the vessel, he dots 
down memoranda and makes little sketches to carry out his 
idea. Attention is immediately attracted by a picture—a 
very important little picture it is—it represents the magnet 
with which he intends to try his experiment; it is no fancy 
sketch; it is a drawing from memory of the only magnet of 
which Professor Morse has any knowledge— of a magnet used 
by Professor James Freeman Clark, who, an enthusiast in re- 
gard to the then new science of electro-magnetism, delivered 
in the year 1827 a course of lectures on the subject before the 
New York Atheneum. Mr. Morse attended these lectures, his 
biographer tells us, and received in them the “only knowledge 
he at this time possessed of electro-magnetism.” In 1827, the 
only magnet in existence was the simple magnet of Sturgeon, 
with {ts loose coil of a few turns of wire, called into action by 
a large quantity battery; the little sketch represents it, and 
tells that what Professor Morse is preparing to do is to repeat 
the experiment of Barlow; there is no power in that little in- 
strument to act atadistance. “I found,” said Barlow, “such 
a diminution of electrical power with only twelve feet of wire as 
to convince me of the impracticability of the scheme.” Such, 
then, was the art and science of telegraphy in America at the 
time of Henry’s first visit to Europe, in 1837. 


[An article on Henry’s Influence on the English Telegraph will appear 
in the November number.] 
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agp the earliest period of their discovery, the wondrous 

islands of the West Indies have been a region of imagina- 
tion, admiration, adventure, and tragedy. Columbus ap- 
proached them, believing that he had found the western avenue 
to Cathay and Taprobane; he colonized and commanded there, 
only to commit and suffer injustice; his successors, whether 
Spanish, French, English, African, Danish, or Dutch, have gone 
through the same recurring cycle of wrong and atonement,— 
of imagined wealth and sensuous luxury and cruel infliction,— 
followed by deprivation, insurrection, bloody wars, piracies, 
frequent change of allegiance, and all the incidents of climatic suf- 
fering, and all the abuses and neglects of misgovernment. The 
tortures inflicted by the Spaniards on the kindly or the fierce 
natives early drew forth the indignant pity of Las Casas, and 
promoted the introduction there of negro slavery, with all the 
horrors of the slave-trade, carried on for centuries under the 
patronage and for the profit of kings and queens; the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade called for a marine chase and war- 
fare, and a diplomatic game of hide-and-seek, for nearly three 
generations, during which the risks of the traffic were aug- 
mented, and the sufferings of the captive negroes increased. 
In the meanwhile the world-upsetting impulse of the French 
Revolution (largely aided by the success of our own revolt 
from England) had caused the outbreak of freedmen and 
slaves in the French colony of Haiti, and led, through crimes 
and woes innumerable, to the establishment of a negro govern- 
ment in that island, the first chief of which, the unfortunate 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, demonstrated the high capacity of his 
race for war and leadership, when necessity compelled. The 
capture of Jamaica by Cromwell, after a century and a half of 
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Spanish domination, gave rise to one of those delusive schemes 
in which great men so often indulge,— by which the Puritans of 
New England were to leave their barren sands and rocks, and 
find a climate and a soil better suited to saints who should in- 
herit the earth; and Edward Winslow, the much-traveled 
Ulysses of the Plymouth Pilgrims, gave his life in an adventure, 
under Cromwell’s auspices, to effect this transplanting of a 
colony. The revolt in the French West Indies led indirectly 
to the enthronement of a Martinique Creole, Josephine, as Em- 
press of France, and of that portion of Europe which then 
submitted to the sword of Bonaparte, her fascinated lover,— 
perhaps the most romantic incident in the long romance, 
mingled of tragedy, comedy, and melodrama, which the story 
of the American archipelago has furnished for the last four 
centuries,—as the Grecian archipelago did for the long cen- 
turies preceding the conquest of Greece and Asia by Rome. 
Into this romance, Mr. Hill, in his most useful and interest- 
ing volume of the present year, but slightly enters, though he 
turns aside fora moment to mention Morgan and his buccaneers, 
and Toussaint and his betrayal by Bonaparte; he neither intro- 
duces Shakespeare’s Tempest, which derives part of its charm 
from the legends of magic and storm in the American Mediter- 
ranean, nor that glowing picture by Andrew Marvell, of the 
“remote Bermudas” (by which term he implied all the West 
Indies) in the possession of Cromwell’s godly colonists; 


God lands us on a grassy stage, 

Safe from the storm’s and prelate’s rage, 
He gave us this eternal spring, 

Which here enamels everything; 

He hangs in shades the orange bright, 
Like golden lamps in a green night, 
And does in the pomegranate close 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shows. 


He makes the figs our mouths to meet, 
And throws the melons at our feet. 

He cast (of which we rather boast), 
The Gospel’s pearl upon our coast, 
And in these rocks for us did frame 

A temple where to sound His name. 
Oh! let our praise His name exalt, 
Till it arrive at Heaven’s vault,— 
Which then perhaps, rebounding, may 
Echo beyond the Mexique Bay. 


It has taken more than two centuries to verify this expec- 
tation of the English Puritans,—nor has the dream come true in 
the sense anticipated by Milton’s scholar and secretary, the 
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British Horace; but such as the realization is, or is to be, can 
best be read in this volume of Mr. Hill’s. He is far, very far, 
from the first, nor will he be the last to write on this fascinating 
subject; a whole library of books, from Columbus and Peter 
Martyr to Richard Harding Davis, exists for the information or 
the misguidance of the readers of four hundred years. De Bry 
and Mendez Pinto could not surpass in fiction, the war corres- 
pondents (possibly the war department also) of 1898; but their 
old fables were of a more primitive sort. Mr. Hill, like men of 
science in general, of whom, in this field, Humboldt was the most 
eminent, and his pupil, Agassiz, one of the most enthusiastic,— 
seeks to inform rather than to amuse or misguide; yet the 
reader will find his pages full of entertainment, as well as cyclo- 
pedically instructive. 

Although mainly devoted to the condition and recent his- 
tory of the two Spanish islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, Mr. 
Hill gives a general view of all this vast archipelago in what he 
terms “the American Mediterranean”; calling attention first, 
as befits a geologist by profession, to the secular changes which 
have thrown up these islands and brought them, through thous- 
ands of years, into their present state of rock and soils, of 
mountain, terrace, and sea-margin. Mingling the kindred 
sciences of geography and geology, he thus lays the basis for 
what he has to tell us of the harbors, soils, products, and accessi- 
bility of the diverse parts of this archipelago: 


The Central American isthmian barrier between the oceans was once 
freely invaded by the waters of the Pacific, while an entirely different isth- 
mian bridge on the eastern side of the Gulf and Caribbean Sea (now partially 
destroyed) probably connected the continents from Florida to the north- 
east point of South America. Either this, or much of the present Central 
America, with some of the West Indies (long before man appeared on 
this earth), formed a great archipelago,—a veritable Atlantis,— extending 
east and west between North and South America. The east front ranges of 
the North American Cordilleras are largely composed of old sediments of 
the Atlantic, which were pushed up against a preéxisting land lying to the 
west; they are mountain ranges with north-and-south trends, accompanied 
by volcanic intrusions and ejecta. This system abruptly terminates with 
the great scarp of the plateau of Mexico; and the mountains have no fea- 
tures in common with those of Central America. The Andean Cordilleras 
are largely composed of old sediments of the Pacific, and are also accom- 
panied by volcanic intrusions and ejecta, now folded into north-and-south 
mountain trends. Their preéxisting land buttress lay to the east instead of 
the west, as in North America. . . . The trends of these Rocky Moun- 
tain and Andean systems, if protracted, would not connect with each other 
through Central America, but would pass the latitude of the Antilles in 
parallel lines nearly two thousand miles apart. The Andean trends, if 
extended north, would pass through Jamaica and eastern Cuba; a similar 
southward extension of the North American Cordilleras would carry them 
into the waters of the Pacific. 
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Having thus clearly stated the relation of the backbones of 
the two American continents to each other (we have condensed 
the passage for greater clearness), Mr. Hill goes on to show 
that what he calls the “Antillean” mountain system runs east 
and west, at right angles to the other two, through the Greater 
Antilles, along the coast of Venezuela and Colombia, in the 
Isthmus of Panama, and the eastern parts of Nicaragua, Guate- 
mala, Yucatan, and southern Oaxaca. This has been the chief 
factor in West Indian configuration, but often overlooked 
because the ranges are much submerged under the Caribbean 
Sea. It is made up of east-and-west mountain ranges, “com- 
posed of folded sedimentaries” with volcanic accessories,— but 
“these uplifts have their greatest development in the Antillean 
Islands, and in the submarine topography of the sea.” They 
form a mountainous perimeter of the basin of the Caribbean Sea. 
But the Gulf of Mexico, instead of this, is bordered by plains; 
inthe lands appertaining to both these waters, however, there 
are volcanoes, some active and others extinct. Such is the 
prehistoric background of this region of the tropics. Perhaps, 
however, this theory is not wholly inconsistent with Plato’s 
fable of the great island Atlantis, larger than Africa and western 
Asia, which lay west of Gibraltar, and had been sunk by an 
earthquake. ; 

In this basin of the two seas, the Gulf and the Carribbean, 
are 1,365,000 square miles, of which the island area is less than 
100,000. Its waters are in constant movement, by which is 
generated the so-called Gulf Stream; but this is only ‘‘a small 
portion of those tepid waters whose influence is felt as far east 
as Nova Zembla.” The main supply, says Mr. Hill, is that part 
of the equatorial current which “is deflected north by the bar- 
rier of the West Indian islands, and is joined by the Gulf Stream 
south of the Bermudas.” Along with these currents are the 
tropical trade-winds, with their occasional accompaniment of 
hurricanes, but which, in themselves, ameliorate the island cli- 
mate, and render it more equable than the mainlands enjoy. 
There are forty inhabited islands amid thousands of islets, but 
of these, four, Cuba, Santo Domingo, Jamaica, and Porto Rico 
(the Greater Antilles), have nine-tenths of the area, and three- 
fourths of the population, which Mr. Hill estimates at some- 
thing less than 5,000,000, in consequence of the sad loss of life 
in the recent Cuban wars. Cuba, though adozen times as large 
as Porto Rico, had never more than twice as many people, 
while Jamaica, less than one-tenth of Cuba in size, has now 
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quite half as large a population. The four great islands to- 
gether have now perhaps 4,000,000 inhabitants, of whom Cuba 
may contain 1,350,000. Among the most interesting chapters 
Of the book is that in which the classification, character, and 
probable future of the Cuban people is considered; and here 
we shall quote freely. Mr. Hill is better qualified than most 
men, by residence, impartiality, and the habit of scientific ob- 
servation, to give an opinion looking towards the future. He 


says (pp. 98-106) : 


The people of Cuba form five distinct groups, as follows: White Cu- 
bans, black Cubans, colored Cubans, Spaniards, and foreigners other than 
Spaniards. The white Cubans are the owners of the soil; the black and 
colored form the laboring classes; the Spanish ‘officials were the governing 
class; the Spanish “‘intransigents’’ (transients), the commercial class; the 
other foreigners are birds of passage, whose interests in the island are 
purely financial. The entire foreign element, exclusive of about 30,000 
Chinese and the army, probably does not exceed 100,000 people. The civ- 
ilian foreigners, in most cases, are estimable,—the better class engaged in 
banking, trade, and sugar planting; they have no intention of permanent 
residence. Hence they should not be considered as representative of the 
Cuban people, although their voice has sometimes almost drowned that of 
the true inhabitants. 

The lower classes of the Spanish male population of Havana— porters, 
draymen, and clerks — are organized into a dangerous and often uncontroll- 
able military force, the Volunteers; who, while never known to take the 
field, are a serious menace to the peace of the city, being feared equally by 
the authorities, over whose heads they hold the threat of mutiny, and by the 
resident and unarmed Cubans, over whom they hold the threat of mas- 
sacre. The record of this organized mob has beena series of horrible 
crimes. . . . The white Cubans have developed into a gentle, indus- 
trious, and normally peaceable race, not to be judged by the combativeness 
which they have developed under a tyranny such as has never been imposed 
on any other people. While the local customs, habits, and religion of these 
people are entirely different from ours, owing to race and environment, 
they have strong traits of civilized character, including honesty, family at- 
tachment, hospitality, politeness of address, and a respect for the golden 
rule. To educate their sons and daughters in the institutions of the United 
States, England, and France, has always been the highest ambition of the 
Creoles of Cuba. Thousands of them, driven from their beloved island, 
have settled in Paris, London, New York, Mexico, and the neighboring 
West Indies, where they hold honorable positions in society. 

As a class, high and low, they are simple-hearted, and hospitable to all 
strangers, especially Americans. The men of the better classes are well- 
bred and educated, and even the peasantry have a kindliness and courtesy 
of manner that might put to the blush the boorish manners of some of our 
own people. Owing to the influence of climate and the peculiarities of 
their Government, which offers no paths of ambition to the aspiring youth, 
the men are generally listless, indifferent, and lacking in the energy pecu- 
liar to people farther north. The Cuban woman is elegant, walks grace- 
fully, has pretty features, beautiful eyes and hair, and fine teeth. Coquet- 
tish as a young girl, she is generally both devoted and blameless as a wife 
and mother. This respect for the marriage tie shows the superiority of the 
Cuban character over that of the French and English West Indian colonies, 
where illegitimate births are the rule, not the exception. 
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The laboring classes on the sugar plantations are largely negroes and 
Spanish peasants, many of the latter having been introduced since the ten 
years’ war, and the abolition of slavery. At first, in the universal fear that 
the freedmen would not work, coolies and Chinese were imported in large 
numbers, but the former soon returned home, and the importation of the 
Chinese did not long continue. Thirty-two per cent of the population are 
black or colored —using the latter word in its correct signification of a mix- 
ture of the black and white races. This black population has been as little 
understood in this country as the Creoles,—especially by those who have 
alleged that, in freedom, Cuba would become a second Haiti. The black 
and colored people of the island, while low as a class, are more independent 
and manly in their bearing, if not as literate as their brethren of the 
United States, having possessed during slavery the four rights of free mar- 
riage, of seeking a new master at their option, of purchasing freedom by 
labor, and of acquiring property. Miscegenation has produced many mu- 
lattoes, but race mixture is no more common than in this country. There 
is a superior class of mulattoes of the Antonio Maceo type, unlike any 
Americans with which they can be compared. The current expressions of 
fear concerning the future relations of this race in Cuba seem inexplicable, 
A virtue of the Cuban negro is that ke will work. In Cuba he works the 
cane-fields, loads the ships, carries burdens, and performs all the harder 
tasks of manual labor, not as yet usurped by woman in the United States, 
but completely monopolized by her in the other WestIndies. . . . There 
is no possibility of Cuba becoming Africanized without constant renewal by 
immigration. The 520,000 people of African descent (on the basis of the 
census of 1887, showing 1,632,000 in all), one-half of whom are mulattoes, 
represent the diminished survival of over 1,000,000 African slaves imported ; 
the negro race could not be made to thrive in Cuba. Of the 520,000 blacks 
mentioned, 300,000 belonged to the provinces of Havana, Matanzas, and 
Santa Clara, —and of them fully one-half have been starved to death in the 
terrible Weyler ‘‘ reconcentramiento.’’ Estimates of this extermination are 
all more or less conjectural; but the Bishop of Havana is authority for the 
statement that more than 400,000 people have been buried in the conse- 
crated cemeteries. 


Of course, this means a fourth part of the whole population 
in 1887; but Mr. Hill’s estimate of the loss by the colored 
alone would be nearly a third of the number before the 
war. Probably no country, not even Armenia of late, nor 
Greece during the revolution of 1821, was so decimated in a 
short time as Cuba during the past four years. And this was 
but the repetition and extension of the Spanish policy in for- 
mer years and centuries; it destroyed the original native popu- 
lation found there by Columbus; supplied their place with 
stolen negroes, and now has been butchering and starving them 
and their posterity. During the ten years’ war (1868-78) it 
is estimated that 20,000 persons died by execution alone; and 
Valmaseda, the Captain-General, with despotic power, then 
wrote,—“We do not leave a creature alive where we pass, be it 
man or beast. If we find cows, we kill them,—so with horses, 
hogs, men, women, and children,—and we burn the houses.” 
This was a more vigorous and thorough policy than that 
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ascribed to General Shafter concerning the Filipinos, whom we 
are now treating in the Spanish manner, — he would kill half of 
them and preach the Sermon on the Mount to the survivors. 
But such thorough measures are costly; the ten years’ war cost 
Spain 208,000 soldiers out of 257,000; her expenses, added to 
those of the insurgents, were $300,000,000; and the property 
destroyed was the same amount. Mr. Roosevelt’s theories of 
“strenuous life” must have been thoroughly put in practice by 
Spain on the bloody soil of the ‘‘ever-faithful isle.” The taxa- 
tion was as strenuous as the massacre, for Mr. Hill says: 


Military despotism was accompanied by a system of exorbitant taxation, 
including at times an average of forty per cent on all imports, in addition to 
taxes upon real estate, the industries, arts, professions, the slaughtering of 
meats and a burdensome system of stamp taxes, which even included an impost 
stamp upon every arrival at a hotel. The processes of direct taxation 
being exhausted, the Government resorted to a most nefarious and contam- 
inating lottery system, which yielded a profit of $4,000,000 annually. Out 
of the $34,269,410 of revenue dene raised in 1884, $12,574,485 was paid for 
old military debts incurred by Spain in Cuba, $5,904,084 for the ministry 
of war, and $14,595,096 for supporting Spaniards. This left less than 
$1,200,000 for the ordinary administration of the island. In round num- 
bers $26,500,000 has been annually contributed by Cuba to the profit of the 
people of Spain, and devoted to purposes by which the island has been in 
no way benefited. Cuba, under perpetual misgovernment, has seen her 
trade decrease, her crops reduced, her Creoles deserting to the United 
States and the Spanish Republics, and her taxes trebled in vain. The same 
oppression obtained in the Church as in the State; the Cuban native who 
became a priest fared about as badly as the Protestant preacher. No 
Cuban-born priests are found in any church of importance. In the Cathe- 
dral chapter at Havana there is only one Cuban, and only two natives have 
ever obtained any especial preferment,—the mitre never. 


Yet this oppressed island has industrial and agricultural 
capabilities above most countries in the world. The growing 
of cane-sugar, which elsewhere has been destroyed or depressed 
by the European bounties on beet-sugar, resulting in over- 
production, is still profitable in Cuba, and according to Mr. Hill, 
always must be, if the island is well-governed. The sugar 
plantations are very numerous, ranging in size from 100 to 
1,000 acres, and employ one man to each two acres. The 
great “centrals” or grinding-houses, are enormous establish- 
ments, and some of them have forty miles of private railway 
leading from the fields of the vicinity to the mills, — an advan- 
tage hardly found in any other agricultural country, but due to the 
neglect of roads by the Government. The Cuban cane furnishes 
a larger proportion of sugar than that of any other American 
country, save Mexico, and nearly equal to that of Java, which, 
next to Cuba, is the largest cane-sugar country in the world. 
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But while Java produces less than 500,000 tons of sugar in a 
year, Cuba, in good years has raised 1,000,000 tons, and can 
increase that amount under good government. Mr. Hill says, 
very seasonably : 


While in all the other West Indian islands, and in fact in nearly all 
cane-sugar countries, this industry is in a desperate state, warranting 
special commissioners to inquire into its needs, the Cuban sugar-industry 
has gone ahead and prospered under a Government which pillaged it 
steadily, and in spite of outrageous railroad freights, bad shipping facilities, 
the heart-breaking question of European bounties, and discrimination to 
its detriment by American buyers, The reasons are clear; first, the climate 
and soil are admirably adapted, and secondly, the Spaniards and Cubans 
have had the courage to centralize their sugar-houses, and go at the busi- 
ness individually, on a scale unequaled in any other country. Old, small 
places were replaced by powerful factories equipped with the best of mod- 
ern machinery, and narrow-gauge roads were built in all directions; in short, 
great sums were spent, and spent well. The main conditions of competing 
with the beet-sugar countries were understood and complied with, while 
the other islands are still hesitating. 


Although our author does not say so, this improvement of 
Cuban methods has been largely owing to the stimulus of 
American inventiveness, and the nearness of the great New 
York market. In 1852, when Dr. Pliny Earle visited Cuba, 
and explored the sugar and coffee plantations, he recognized 


this influence, which has since gone on increasing. Being at 
Guines, fifty miles from Havana, in February, forty-seven years 
ago, Dr. Earle wrote: * 


Drove out two or three miles to the famous Amistad sugar plantation; 
the road was for a long distance through great canefields on either side, 
farther than we could see, overtopped in places by most beautiful groves of 
the royal palm. As we approached the planter’s house, we saw fifty negroes, 
more women than men, cutting the cane with machetes, while a long train 
of carts carried it to the sugar-mill. The stalk of the cane is cut close to 
the ground at one blow, and its top lopped off by another. A second negro 
now takes it, stripping off the leaves and throwing it on a pile; a third 
takes it to the cart, while a fourth loads, —all slaves. A herd of oxen follow 
the cane-cutters, eating the stripped leaves; but many remain on the ground 
as manure for the new crop, which soon springs from the roots of the cane. 
The Amistad cane-mill is driven by water. Formerly it took nearly three 
weeks to convert the cane into sugar for the market; this is done here in 
one day now, and could be done in seven hours. The old story of Timothy 
Dexter sending out warming-pans from Newburyport for the Cuban 
winters, which the delighted planters used for sugar-pans, will no longer 
apply. Mr. Dodd, of Newark, N. J., has just completed a “ pan” (as they 
call a boiler) which will save much labor, facilitate sugar-making still more, 
and produce a much whiter, purer, and more perfectly crystallized sugar. 


*See Memoirs of Pliny Earle, M. D., pp. 208-9 (Boston: Damrell 
& Upham, 1898). The present large ‘‘centrals”’ similar to Amistad’s fifty 
years ago, will now grind 1,000 tons of cane in twenty-four hours, and 
narrow-gauge cars have taken the place of many carts. 
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This pan is in use at Amistad’s, and is the only sample yet made, — produc- 
ing lately seven tons of sugar in one day. 


Coffee, which the French introduced from Martinique in 
1727, was much grown in 1852, but has since been driven out 
by the ravages of war, and the greater profit of sugar-planting. 
When the island is properly developed by American capital, 
coffee will resume its place as a flourishing product for exporta- 
tion to the United States; the mountain-sides and hill-lands 
(for Cuba has mountains from 2,000 to 5,000 feet high) are 
well adapted for coffee-raising,— indeed, almost any crop can 
be grown on the soil of Cuba, varying as it does, in altitude, 
quality, and degree of moisture. Bananas have been exten- 
sively raised for the American market, in the east of the island,— 
a shipload a day being sent from Baracoa, until the revolution 
ruined, or rather suspended, the business. Then ensued a tran- 
saction which Mr. Hill thus describes: 


Captain John S. Hart, of Philadelphia, who had large investments in the 
banana trade, and was one of the largest importers of the fruit into the 
United States (his bananas being the largest and finest of their kind), — find- 
ing his business destroyed by the outbreak of the revolution, promptly 
turned his ships into filibusters, and, after landing many cargoes of arms 
and ammunition, was eventually tried and convicted in a United States Court. 


This affair shows how commerce, which has been said to 
prevent war, may lend itself readily to the promotion of war, as 
was the case with the British blockade-runners during our Civil 
War; and as is now happening, no doubt, in spite of blockade 
and censorship, in the Philippine war of President McKinley. 
For such warlike commerce Cuba, like the Philippines, and like 
the Greek archipelago, is well provided with ports, and un- 
usually safe ones, it seems. Mr. Hill explains the shape and 
size of these Cuban harbors by a curious geologic development. 
Most of them are pouch-shaped inlets, with narrow outlets, 
pointed by elevated reef rock. The cause of this peculiar 
shape (reminding one of the artificial Greek harbors of Pirzeus, 
Syracuse, and elsewhere) is the greater resistance of the reef 
rock to ocean wear, while the softer rocks behind were worn 
away more rapidly, and thus bays were cut out like those de- 
scribed by Virgil,— 

Est in secessu longo locus; omnis ab alto 
Frangitur, inque sinus scindit sese unda reducta, 


and by Byron in Childe Harold,— 


Where lone Utraikey forms its circling cove, 
And wearied waves retire to gleam at rest. 
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Notwithstanding such facilities for commerce, the Spanish policy 
was to discourage all trade save with the mother country, and 
recently with Mexico. Mr. Hill says: 


To reach any of the adjacent islands, such as Jamaica,— each less than 
100 miles distant,— it is usually necessary for the Cuban to proceed first to 
New York, and thence to his destination. A perpetual quarantine appears 
to exist against the island on the part of the neighboring West Indies, 
especially the English islands. The completeness with which Cuba is iso- 
lated commercially is illustrated by the fact that not even the Havana cigar 
(the most far-reaching of its products) can be found in any of the Carib- 
bean cities, except those to the east, in the track of European steamers ply- 
ing to Havana. 


For this isolation, however, Spain was not wholly respon- 
sible; the British policy of “the open door” is not a very 
ancient one,—and even now the door opens more easily to- 
wards British than foreign interests. ‘A door,” say the French, 
“must be either open or shut”; but the trade-door of England 
can be both open and shut, according to the profit or loss of 
the janitor, who has such a knack of pushing open the doors of 
feeble nations, not yet taught to wear British goods, or take the 
law from the paw of the lion, as Kruger of the Transvaal is now 
persistently pushed to do by the ever pushful Colonial Secretary. 

The defects of Cuba as a source of supply in commerce, 
and as a resort for Americans and Europeans of the north, are 
not disguised by our author. The island lacks roads as much as 
Greece did under King Otho; its water-supply is scanty, even 
in Havana at times; there is no proper drainage of the towns, 
and very indifferent means of getting from one town to another. 
Without highways of much service, and with no electric roads, 
with a population disorganized by revolution and starvation, it 
will be long before the condition of the agriculture and trade of 
Cuba will be satisfactory; and, in the meantime, there are the 
climatic fevers and the much-dreaded yellow fever to keep 
away tourists and immigrants. On the last point, Mr. Hill has 
something to say; he believes that bad drainage in the cities is 
responsible for much of the deadly disease, while neglect of 
individual precautions before getting acclimated, also has much 
to do with the fevers. Smallpox, dysentery, and the forms of 
malarial fever are unusual on the isolated country estates, 
though abundant in the towns and villages; and he thinks it 
not difficult to improve the general sanitation. Water can be 
had, though not over-abundant now; for Cuba is not, like 
Greece and Egypt, a dry country; on the contrary, its rainfall 
is too much rather than too little. In regard to the supply of 
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labor, present and future, his long familiarity with our Southern 
States, with their complicated social problem, gives his words 
much weight: 


White labor in Cuba has been done by natives, by men from the Cana- 
ries, and by Spaniards; the latter are far the best for general work. No 
white man can do manual labor in the tropics continuously and live, unless 
he be of the Latin races. The war has seen the complete overturning of 
Cuba’s labor-system, and the destruction and demoralization of the laborers. 
In the adjacent islands, especially Jamaica, there is a large surplus of 
negroes, who might be attracted to the island; but, as a class, these 
negroes are unreliable. The blacks of our Southern States might be drawn 
upon,— but we have no industrious ones tospare. Altogether the most pro- 
lific source of laborers must be the southern lands of Europe; and the 
stream of immigration from them which now pours into our Northern 
States, if deflected to Cuba, would soon supply the demand. 


Like this latest traveler in Cuba, Dr. Earle, in 1852, was 
struck with the politeness of the Cubans. ‘All the wheels and 
cogs and cranks and cams,” he said, “and all other parts of the 
machinery of human intercourse go there as smoothly as if 
they were constantly oiled. The graceful bow or wave of the 
hand, the mzlle gracias, and many another thing as trifling, 
make a temporary residence among such people far more 
agreeable than it would be if they had the cold manners of 
some other nations.” He was also impressed with the tempo- 
rary equality which their church services produced. ‘The 
old, middle-aged, and young,—rich and poor, white, mulatto, 
and negro,—were mingled together in a common equality; 
for they were in a house where, theoretically, and so iar 
practically, such distinctions were not recognized.” His visit 
was in the time of vo/antes, which have now gone out of fashion ; 
and perhaps the Havanese have learned, in the sad scenes of 
the last few years, to be more reserved and less idle than Dr. 
Earle found them. His description is curious, and supplies a 
picture or two not found in this recent volume: 


Publicity is the rule of life in Cuba. Many of the artisans work in 
shops flush with the street, so that, as you pass along the sidewalk, there 
are places where you can touch half-a-dozen shoemakers, or as many tail- 
ors, with your cane. The women go shopping in their volantes, and, in- 
stead of getting out, make the clerks bring the goods to be examined to 
the carriage,— no great inconvenience to be sure, for, what with the narrow 
sidewalk and the shallow shop, the counter is not often more than ten feet 
from the carriage. Although Spanish customs condemn women to a life of 
comparative seclusion (only allowing them to walk in the street at special 
times, and then accompanied either by brothers, husbands or parents), yet 
nowhere else that I have traveled (and Dr. Earle had traversed Europe 
thoroughly) is their domestic life so much exposed to the public as in 
Cuba. Their parlors are always next the street, and the windows are so 
large and so readily looked in at (not being glazed) that every article of 
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furniture and every person in the room is as plainly to be seen from the 
sidewalk as from the inside. The window-shutters are mostly kept closed 
in the forenoon; but by 2 or 3 Pp. M., when the young ladies are all nicely 
dressed, and ready to see and be seen, they are opened. The ladies, if not 
more than two, sit or stand so near the windows that, as you pass on the 
narrow sidewalk, you would brush against their clothes were it not for the 
window bars. Often of an afternoon, I have seen the ladies of a family 
seated by one window, and their negro servants lounging at the other. 
Among thousands of ladies whom I saw in these parlors, I do not recall an 
instance in which one of them was either working or reading. They sit in 
idleness to gaze and be gazed at. 


The Cubans are charitable, and have many benevolent insti- 
tutions; but their system is antiquated, and the public health 
and convenience little cared for. There is little or no isolation 
for contagious disease; leprosy, smallpox, yellow fever, beri- 
beri, and other such maladies, are allowed to exist in private 
houses, in spite of the danger to neighbors and the public. 
Consequently, these diseases get spread about easily. More- 
over, public dependents and beggars, lepers, blind and deaf 
persons, the old, the epileptic, etc., roam about the cities, and 
ask for alms. But these traditional usages of the Latin races 
will soon give way to more civilized methods. 

Porto Rico is described as, in most things, a contrast to 
Cuba, from which it is distant as far as St. Louis from Balti- 
more. It is the least of the four great islands, and also the 
most thickly inhabited, and most productive for its area (3,670 
square miles), nearly twice that of Delaware, while it has a 
population four times Delaware’s. Its mountains rise to 3,600 
feet, though its length is less than 100 miles, and nowhere is a 
mountain more than 30 miles from the sea. It abounds in 
small rivers, has a copious rainfall, and a good variety of soils 
and crops. Peasant proprietors are numerous, the cities are 
small, the negroes and mulattoes are about three-eighths of the 
whole population (806,000), and the state of industry and ed- 
ucation less advanced than in Cuba, and much less than in 
Jamaica, where the colored race are in a great majority, —some 
620,000 out of an estimated 700,000. Porto Rico has few 
good roads; Jamaica some 3,600 miles of them, in its area of 
4,200 square miles. Here is a strong contrast between Eng- 
lish thrift and Spanish shiftlessness ; the whites of Spanish blood 
are less advanced, in many things, than the negroes trained by 
English customs. Yet the industries of Jamaica are far from 
prosperous, and the islanders and the mother-country are both 
complaining of the depressed state of the sugar-growing busi- 
ness, 
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But of all the islands, big and little, Santo Domingo is that 
which has had the most tragical story, and is in the worst con- 
dition. It has six times as many square miles as Jamaica, yet 
Jamaica has half as many people as Santo Domingo; and while the 
English colony is gaining in people, the negro state hardly holds 
its own. In fact, in the island of Santo Domingo are two negro 
states,—one smaller in area, but much larger in population, the 
Republic of Haiti, and the other, which Mr. Hill calls “San 
Domingo” to distinguish it from the island of which it forms a 
part. In this island, even more than in Cuba, the historic 
drama of the West Indies, has been played with the most varied 
and sanguinary incidents. It was here that Columbus, who 
discovered it and praised the gentle goodness of its people, was 
imprisoned ; here the islanders were most cruelly destroyed by 
the Spaniards; here the pirates had their most vicious reign; 
here the French built up, in the eighteenth century, a luxurious 
and depraved form of society, based on negro slavery, and here 
the race antipathies of white and black, taking fire from the 
theories of the French Revolution, and sharpened by the cruel- 
ties of slavery, wrought out the most complete destruction of 
that social form, and almost of society itself; here Napoleon 
met his-first great defeat, which impelled him to cede Louisiana 
to Jefferson; here the white race was expelled from the island, 
and has never been able to reéstablish itself, although France, 
Spain, England, and the United States have successively made 
the effort. Consequently, less is known statistically of the whole 
island, than of any others in the group; and its population in the 
two divisions, is a matter for conjecture. Mr. Hill, usually so 
accurate, falls into confusion here; he first sets the people of 
the whole island with its 28,000 square miles and its mountains 
of 10,000 feet high, at 610,000; then when he comes to speak 
of the two nations inhabiting it, he gives San Domingo, the 
Spanish Republic, 600,000, and Haiti, the French-speaking 
Republic, 1,000,000,—thus nearly trebling his original estimate. 
But when Dr. White, now ambassador at Berlin, and Dr. S.G. 
Howe visited the Spanish eastern end of the island, in 1871, 
with a view to its annexation to the United States, which Presi- 
dent Grant had set his heart on, they were told that San 
Domingo had 200,000 people, but concluded that 150,000 was 
nearer the fact. As for Haiti, which, at the downfall of the 
French power a century ago, had less than 600,000 people, it 
is likely the number is now greater,—but how much greater 
nobody knows. Perhaps 1,000,000 inhabitants is not an exag- 
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gerated estimate for the whole island. If so, the whole popula- 
tion of the West Indies, which Mr. Hill estimated as about 
5,000,000 before the Cuban wars, may. have been 5,500,000. 

In this age of protectorates, annexation, and “ benevolent 
assimilation” it is really wonderful that Santo Domingo has 
escaped the blessed approaches of “spheres of influence,” and 
the other figures under which aggressive nations butter up and 
swallow down weak peoples and attractive countries. Ap- 
proaches have been made, to be sure; there was a time when 
both France and Spain had their two “spheres of influence” in 
the island, and England once landed a small force, supported 
by a powerful navy in those hurricane waters. Even our own 
Republic, after despising and begrudging the blacks of Hispan- 
iola their blood-bought freedom, made overtures for annexing 
the larger section of the island in the days of President Grant 
and the Samana Bay Company. But all has been unavailing 
thus far; fever and the fierce fighting of 


‘* The sable sons of Afric’s burning clime,’’ 


(as the Harvard sophomore styled negroes),—together with 
national jealousies, and a wholesome dread on the part of 
European powers of what the United States might do,—has 
left the Haitians to their unchartered freedom. They have 
exercised it with an emphasis worthy of the French race, whose 
language they speak, with a difference. Although the dictators 
of the Black Republic do not change so often as do the French 
ministries, yet they follow the example of the French monarchs, 
and better their instruction. Mr. Hill says: 


Of the eleven rulers of the island since its freedom, nearly all have been 
assassinated or exiled. Only one has escaped being either shot or deported, 
and only two ever completed their terms of office. Nevertheless, there is 
a semblance of civilized government, more advanced than has been repre- 
sented, which appears especially liberal in comparison with the low degree 
of culture of the inhabitants, and their past treatment. In general, the 
changes made in their constitution from time to time have shown a steady 
tendency toward liberalism. . . . The Government has never ceased to 
encourage the establishment of schools; there are 400 national schools, 
besides private schools, and five /ycées. It is believed that no less than 
5,000 Haitian girls are being educated under the care of the Sisters of the 
Roman Church. In 1869, President Geffrard concluded a concordat with 
the Holy See, agreeing to pay a rehabilitated priesthood from the Treasury 
of the State, and to furnish them with suitable residences. . . . And, not- 
withstanding Haiti’s political and social degradation, it is financially more 
prosperous than the more highly civilized West Indies, excepting Cuba 
before the war,—and shows the largest balance of trade. 


Mr. Hill displays unusual liberality in dealing with the his- 
tory of this negro Republic and its great man, Toussaint, who 
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has been the hero of several romances, and a theme for poets 
like Wordsworth and Whittier, and whose descendants were for 
a while pensioned by the Bourbon kings of France in remem- 
brance of the treachery and cruelty of Napoleon towards him. 
An interesting reminiscence of Toussaint came out a few years 
ago in the curious and valuable Memoirs of General Thiébault, 
who saw him on his way from Haiti to the Alpine fortress 
where he died. Thiébault describes him as having “ an ugly 
face, whose chin, projecting like an ape’s, was covered with 
white tufts of an aged beard; his mouth, with thick and hang- 
ing lips, contained only a few stumps of teeth; above his nose, 
—the flattest ever seen,— two eyes shone like carbuncles. If 
anything surprised me more than his ugliness, it was to see 
him, in the heat of a French summer, wrapped in three coats, 
and with several bandanas on his head. ‘Poor devil!’ thought 
I, ‘the first north wind that whistles through the battlements of 
Joux will be for you the waft of death.’” And so it proved. 

We have not done justice to the extent and variety of Mr. 
Hill’s contributions to our knowledge of the great American 
archipelago, in this volume, so well illustrated by engravings 
of scenery and city edifices. Much of this, of course, is de- 
rived from earlier writers on the same subject, or some branch 
of it; but he has well edited what he borrows, and his own 
original observation enables him to appreciate and sometimes 
correct his authorities. Occasionally an error of the types, or 
a mistake of memory occurs, as where he puts Cromwell’s 
conquest of Jamaica in 1665,—seven years after Cromwell’s 
death. His anticipations of the future of these islands are a 
little indefinite; their best development seems to us to imply a 
future federation of all the races and nationalities, under the 
joint protection of the United States and England,— perhaps 
with Mexico added as a guaranteeing power,—but without 
annexation to any country; while freedom of trade secures to 
them the fullest commercial and industrial development, now 
so much lacking. 
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James Russell Lowell and his Friends, with Portraits, Facsimiles, and other Illustrations. 
By Edward Everett Hall. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Company: 
1899. 


oo years ago, when James Russell Lowell died, one might 
have said that now the last living link was broken that 
connected our generation, by any feeling of contemporaneous 
sympathy, with the “‘New England School.” But we still seem 
to touch the days of Holmes and Hawthorne when we think of 
a certain old man now living in Boston, whose name is aptly 
suggestive of the ripe kindliness of his nature. Edward Everett 
Hale wrote in the same intellectual atmosphere with Dr. 
Holmes and Margaret Fuller; he preached and worked while 
Wendell Phillips and Theodore Parker were preaching and 
working; and he can remember how his Harvard classmates 
listened to Longfellow’s talks on Dante and waited eagerly for 
Emerson’s next appointment. In later life he sat with James 
Russell Lowell on more than one lecture platform, and it was 
on such occasions, he says, that he loved to steal a chat with 
him while the third man was speaking. They had known each 
other from college days, but later had not been thrown very 
closely together, so that Mr. Hale declined to undertake 
Lowell’s biography, when this was suggested to him. He 
looked more favorably upon a second suggestion, namely, to 
write ‘‘a review of the last sixty years among literary and scien- 
tific people in Boston and its neighborhood.” From both 
suggestions grew the book Lowell and His Friends, which, 
besides containing memoirs of the first genuine and consummate 
American man of letters, has the additional value of possibly 
containing the last reminiscences that may ever be written by 
an eminent author who remembers Boston in the forties and 
fifties. 
The book is, indeed, a series of reminiscences rather than a 
biography, and the style corresponds. Mr. Hale has laid aside 
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the author’s stylus, to talk of old days. Taking the privilege of 
years, he receives us in his dressing-gown, and so chats along 
about the past, beaming at us at times, and calling us “you 
youngsters.” Yet the book is not an off-hand piece of work. 
Mr. Hale tells us himself that it cost him some research among 
the memories and documents of Lowell’s friends; and it cer- 
tainly has far more solid biographical matter than either of the 
sketches of Lowell’s life by F. H. Underwood and E. E. Brown. 

The book gives an account of Lowell, mainly in his social 
relations, from the time when his elder sister lulled him to sleep 
by reading Spenser, to the receptions given him as Minister to 
England. We learn of that little clique of young people who 
were so congenial that most of them married within the circle; 
of the work of the young literati in connection with the Harvar- 
diana, of Lowell’s delinquency and final exile to Concord under 
the care of one Reverend Barzallai Frost, who dosed him with 
Locke’s Human Understanding—and might not this help 
to account for his later coolness toward the Locke-ridden eight- 
eenth century and its literature? We are told of his first ven- 
tures in the literary world, and how he made a success of the 
Atlantic in spite of N. P. Willis’s head-shaking over him on the 
grounds that “A man of genius isa very unfit editor fora 
periodical.” We are told how gracious he was as a University 
Professor; how brilliant he and Thackeray were together one 
evening, how Clough impressed him, how intimate he was with 
Tom Hughes; what he thought of Spain and how he conducted 
himself in England. There are some allusions to Emerson that 
indicate, ever so slightly, that in some respects there could 
hardly be very strong mental affinities between Emerson and 
Lowell. Mr. Hale sent Lowell’s poem, 7he Cathedral, to Emer- 
son for a review; Emerson returned it, saying that he could 
not write the article. ‘But, I /zke Lowell, I like Lowell.” Hale 
replied, ‘Yes, and you like the poem, do you not?” “I like 
it, yes; but I think he had to pump.” Lowell, of course, admired 
Emerson heartily; yet he confessed that in his youth, he could 
hardly have told, after a lecture, what Emerson had said. 

The earlier and middle part of the book is so busy with 
Lowell’s friends and his times that there is not much leisure for 
Lowell himself; but in the last chapters Mr. Hale spends 
more time in sketching the man, especially as his friends knew 
him in his later years. He was thoroughly American, and his 
long stay in England, for all its delightful associations and con- 
genialities, did not, as has been the case with other worthy 
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diplomatists, spoil him for his return. He was “glad, so glad 
to be home, and had much to do picking up the dropped 
stitches.” Lowell had his peculiarities and his harmless vani- 
ties: for instance, he liked to think that he had the gift of 
second-sight from some uncanny Gaelic ancestor; he had a 
fondness, too, for tracing Hebrew blood wherever he saw the 
faintest suspicion of the Oriental in a man’s looks or character- 
istics, even declaring that he had a strain of it himself; and he 
liked to talk etymology by the hour. Yet no man of high 
talent could be less eccentric, more keenly alive to the stand- 
points of others. He never dragged conversation behind the 
chariot-wheels of genius, like many great Englishmen we know 
of; but he had the gift of following conversation anywhere, 
with never-failing resource. He was not an egoist, and so 
could talk a great deal about himself (as his letters show that 
he did) without losing the interest of those who heard and read 
him; and he was a frank critic of his own work, unhampered 
by false modesty and unblinded by conceit. He preserved a 
freshness and youthfulness of spirit to the very end of his days, 
and it is touching to observe how Mr. Hale half-critically 
appreciates this quality in him. 


He discusses old age and its coming in his letters to near friends.— 
Yet perhaps more than is wise, certainly more than is necessary. But once 
and again he tells his correspondent that he is as young as a boy. He signs 
himself in writing to Gilder, ‘‘ Giacopo il Rigiovinato.’’ 


A deeper note, also, is touched. We think at once of some 
things Tennyson is reported to have said in his later years, 
when Mr. Hale quotes these extracts—whose bluffness and 
whimsicality, however, are not quite Tennysonian: 


I don’t know where the notion of immortality came from— it is there, 
and I mean to hold it fast. Suppose we don’t know? How much do we 
know, after all? . . . The last time I was ill, I lost all consciousness of my 
flesh. I was dispersed through space in some inconceivable fashion, and 
mixed with the Milky Way... . Yet the very fact that I had a confused 
consciousness of the Milky Way as something to be mingled with, proved 
that I was there as much of an individual as ever. 


Does this quite concord with what Mr. Hale says a few lines 
further on? — 


If I am writing for those who have read Lowell carefully and loyally, 
they know that he knew that ‘‘ the human race is the individual of which dif- 
JSerent men and women are the separate cells and organs.”’ 


If the “human race is the individual,” does this leave you 
or me “as much of an individual as ever”? New Englanders’ 
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ideas on such points have the reputation of not being very 
definite. Yet Mr. Hale was very probably right in quoting 
these two passages in juxtaposition; for perhaps it might be 
found that the one quotation was just as characteristic of Lowell 
as the other. Lowell was a transcendentalist at heart, and so 
“escaped heart-free”’; but I suspect his shought had the “least 
little touch” of the positivism that was in the air during his 
time. 

The last chapter closes with one of Lowell’s latest poems, 
My Brook. Altogether, besides containing matter of much 
interest to those who would like to know something of the in- 
tellectual and literary life of Boston and Cambridge between 
the thirties and the sixties, this is probably the most valuable 
work on Lowell (except, of course, Mr. Norton’s publication 
of the letters) that has yet appeared. The volume is rich in 
portraits, among which is a hitherto unpublished one of Low- 
ell’s father, Charles Lowell, whose face rather resembles some 
likenesses of John Ruskin. 

A Life of Fames Russell Lowell has yet to appear, and 
much is to be hoped of the work, which, we are told, is in 
preparation for the Men of Letters series. Meanwhile, we have, 
besides Mr. Hale’s work, the Lefters, and two books which are 
scarcely more than sketches: Mr. Underwood's is appreciative 
and interesting; Mr. Brown’s is scarcely more than a collection 
of passages from his writings, illustrating different periods in 
his life, with notes of admiration inserted by the collector. 
Until some near relative of Lowell’s, or someone closely asso- 
ciated with him throughout his life, shall undertake his biogra- 
phy, Lowell’s personality will continue to be somewhat distant 
and vague of outline compared with those of some of his com- 
peers. We,—that is, those of us whose palates require higher 
seasoning than the mere spice of self-revelation which may be 
found in the work of an author—feel fairly, if not intimately, 
acquainted with Longfellow and Hawthorne, but love (or curi- 
osity) does not yet seem to have tasted the best of Lowell. 
Perhaps, though, there may not have been such an instant de- 
mand to know the inner life of Lowell, his goings-out and 
comings-in, as there would be in the case of the other two. 
Hawthorne and Longfellow were both men whose writings 
might naturally rouse, for different reasons, an immediate per- 
sonal interest, and, therefore, an immediate demand for biogra- 
phic detail. It was inevitable that Hawthorne’s personality, 
veiled, yet suggested, in the strangeness and subtlety of his 
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productions, should lure his readers to fathom its secrets. And 
the cheerful, placid, equable notes of Longfellow’s “one clear 
harp” sounding amid the turmoil of the beginning New World, 
would naturally cause many a soothed and refreshed soul to 
ask what manner of man this should be, whose every utterance 
seemed to rise froma never-troubled faith and a constant hope. 
—It is almost ridiculous to speak of Longfellow and Goethe 
together, or of Longfellow’s influence and Goethe’s, yet Goethe, 
in Wilhelm Meister, had spoken to Continental Europe essen- 
tially the same message that Longfellow spoke to America; 
and, although Continental Europe needed far more to hear the 
quiet, thrilling words—“ Travel, travel back into life; and take 
with you that holy earnestness, for earnestness alone makes life 
eternity.” — Yet there was a certain calmness and singleness in 
Longfellow’s simple — “Life is real, life is earnest” — which was 
salutary to ears distracted by the rude clangors of a new civiliza- 
tion, even as Goethe’s calmness gave courage to men amid the 
tottering creeds and broken-down hopes of an old one. There 
must have been many plain people in our country, even in Great 
Britain (if anecdotes about Longfellow’s tours in England be 
an evidence) who looked upon Longfellow with much the same 
reverence as that with which discouraged doctrinaires and 
world-weary sentimentalists looked up to Goethe —as to some 
demi-god who had passed through and conquered their disap- 
pointments and despairs, and who now sat singing 


‘‘ Hymns of triumph calm 
Upon the gold clouds metropolitan.” 


Whether or not the currents of Longfellow’s soul really ran 
very deep, his calm was very like the stillness of deep waters; 
and this, not to speak of the attractions of a rare and lovable 
nature, might be likely to draw men into a desire to know him 
as he was. 

But there was nothing about Lowell that was either Olym- 
pian or Delphic — nothing that would lead men irresistibly either 
to worship him, or to try to pluck out the heart of his mystery. 
All his days were not passed, as Longfellow’s were, in singing to 
“one clear harp,” with an even pulse and a quiet eye, above all 
the ignoble haste of life,— indeed he was not so far above certain 
ungracious ways of his contemporaries, as not to be stung by 
Margaret Fuller’s decision that he was not a genuine poet into 
publishing anonymously a set of rhymes that were certainly more 
good-natured than Byron’s English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
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but had about the same object. Nor was he, like Hawthorne, 
withdrawn amid mysterious shadows and reserves that only fas- 
cinated the more they would repel. Lowell may have been 
more than a man among men, but he was that. He was frank 
and communicative, and therefore apparently comprehensible ; 
and he was evidently vulnerable where most men are vulnerable, 
for the average man does not take kindly to being passed upon 
by the woman of brains. 

Certainly, Lowell’s was not a solitary genius. If there was 
anything that Lowell could not find much sympathy for, it was 
self-centred isolation. He must have relished exposing Thor- 
eau’s fallacies; his first essay on Wordsworth seems almost a 
constant effort to be respectful to a man who deserved respect, 
but whom he could not like. There is a type of mind which is 
so self-sufficient as to be almost self-subsistent. It spends its 
whole life developing around a fixed point; it never departs 
from this centre to gain wider horizons of knowledge —what it 
gathers, it gathers within its own radius. It feels no need for 
external testimony to confirm its self-judgment; nor does it 
feel urged to throw itself into the saddle at every challenge to 
prove its worth. Lowell had no appreciation of this semi-spir- 
itual, semi-vegetable existence. His own mind was nearer to 
quite an opposite type, which (let us be thankful, but with none 
the less love and reverence for Wordsworth) is much more 
general than the former; men of this type of mind mature their 
characters and form their fundamental convictions early, living 
on the principle that life should be an activity with an object, 
not a process of aimless development; they have no leisure to 
hoard and nurse their gifts with an eye to the future flowering 
of a slow self-culture, but keep alive to conditions around them, 
things that are doing, and to thoughts that are afloat, that they 
may devote themselves to the first cause or need that demands 
their service. They are never satisfied with their value until it has 
been minted into current coin—until they see themselves in 
their actions and in their external effects on those around them; 
they never really begin to believe in themselves till they have 
proved themselves ‘equal to the occasion.” 

These men throw themselves with such a whole-heartedness 
into affairs, and so thoroughly carry us with them in their zest 
that we forget them in the objects of their enthusiasm as com- 
pletely as they forget themselves. They are a little like the 
characters in a lively romance—they are ready-made and fit 
delightfully into the plot; the stuff they are made of is prob- 
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ably the best; but while we are reading the story we do not 
care quite so much what they are and how they were made so, 
as how well they do what they were intended todo. A bold 
musketeer may become soulful and lachrymose when he is off 
duty; Mulvaney may become pensive and reminiscent at the 
camp-fire ; Natty Bumppo may wax poetic in the starlight after a 
day of peril; now, we have not the least doubt that these delight- 
ful people have a “soul” and a“ past,” but their chief business is 
to be clever and brave, and if they were not, we should never 
have heard of them—unless in “another story.” 

It is a far cry from Natty Bumppo to James Russell Lowell. 
Yet has he not been something of the same sort of a pioneer for 
us in the enchanted land of Literature, as Natty was in the 
forests of the frontier? When we wanted to know some- 
thing about the vea/ land “as in itself it is,’ we engaged keen- 
eyed, sure-footed Matthew Arnold; when we were not so 
particular about the land, but wanted a dear old friend to talk 
to us as we walked, who did we choose but Charles Lamb? 
But when our taste was jaded and we began to feel that the 
land was not so enchanted after all, there was Lowell at our 
elbow, ready to touch everything up in green and gold again 
with the wand of his wit and fancy, to impart to us his hearty 
zest in all that is fine and beautiful; and so long as this 
romancer in criticism carried us with him in all his exuber- 
ance and splendor, did we think of James Russell Lowell 
himself, and whether he had a ‘“‘soul” and a “history” or not, 
as we could not help doing with Charles Lamb, for all his fun? 
Lowell surely must have had his spiritual throes and trials; he 
passed through his Werther stage, at all events ;—‘‘I remember 
in ’39,” he laughs, in a letter to Mr. Norton, “putting a cocked 
pistol to my forehead—and being afraid to pull the trigger, 
of which I was heartily ashamed, and am now whenever I think 
of it.—I am glad that I was too healthy, for it is only your feeble 
Jerusalems that fairly carry the thing out and rid the world of 
what would have been mere nuisances.” But all this must 
have been over and done with before he began to be an author 
— possibly the pistol episode effected a heroic cure. If the 
miasma of Weltschmerz lingered on in his system after that, at 
least it never got into his poetry, as it never quite got out of the 
poetry of his English acquaintances, Clough and Arnold. And 
as for his prose—prose is no place for Weltschmerz, as 
Arnold showed that he knew; and just as it was Lowell’s 
business to be hopeful in his poetry, so it was his business to 
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be clever and hearty in his prose, and to us he is never any- 
thing else. He was evidently “ready-made” for his life-work 
before he began it, and right stoutly, too; and no changings 
and shiftings, no half-shadows and waverings darkle or arrest 
the gay flash and flow of his thought and phrase, drawing the 
eye inward to pore upon a mind divided against itself. 

After reading a life of Keats, Lowell said that he was re- 
minded of his own former self. Both youths had lived idly 
and tentatively, full of dreams of ideal beauty and aspirations to- 
ward greatness. But the immature idleness of Keats had quite a 
different sort of warrant from that of Lowell. The young Eng- 
lish genius was awaiting the development of a thought-power 
which lay wholly within himself, and bided its own time inde- 
pendent of outward summonings; the young American was 
not guiltless of certain posings and pratings of something that 
was “in him” and must “come out,” but what he was really 
waiting for was, not a “ Mighty Abstract Idea of Beauty in all 
things” to take gradual form in his brain—but a definite ex- 
ternal call. He defined his attitude pretty unmistakably when 
he wrote, after leaving college, while dabbling furtively with 
the law—“TI shall let my fate be governed by circumstances 
and influence. There are those who would have a man act out 
himself; it is very much a dispute about words. For is not 
the acting out ourselves, a man giving its due weight to every 
influence? A man should not only regard what is in him, but 
also what is without acting on that within.” Let us make some 
allowance for a bit of restlessness thrown off in a private letter ; 
but fancy Emerson ever saying this! Not that Emerson, seer 
that he was, was not shrewdly awake to all that shifted and 
clashed beneath him, but would he ever have seemed to com- 
promise so with “base circumstance”? Would Longfellow? 
Would Hawthorne or Whittier? There is something here 
which does not quite harmonize with the staid or sombre in- 
wardness of Puritanism and Quakerism, or the nebulous cen- 
trality of transcendentalism. It is the Celtic stir in the pulses 
of a fair, knightly youth of sturdy Norman-English build, but 
with a dash of the Hielands, perchance of gay Provence, in 
his blood; and he would e’en go forth and meet the motley 
world. 

And soon this fine, lusty musketeer of the pen, without a 
great deal of trouble, stepped into his place as guardsman of 
American letters, and became admirably, even nobly “equal to 
the occasion.” When he thought it high time for the Yankee 
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to assert his individuality, to vindicate his crotchets and convic- 
tions, all his fancy, humor, drollery, eloquence, and homely 
sense were at the Yankee’s service, and he wrote the Biglow 
Papers ; when he saw that literary life in America had become 
too robust to be hampered and curtailed by magazines that 
were over-considerate of the standards and opinions of the 
Edinburgh and the Quarterly, he took hold of the Atlantic, 
hitherto a decorous quarterly, an “eminently safe periodical,” 
and at once the Atlantic Monthly became vigorous and broadly 
national. But not only was he alert to particular needs and 
limitations in the American world of letters; this same lively 
perception and quick penetration brought him into sympathy 
with a phase of culture with which Americans had not been 
sufficiently familiar; and largely by virtue of his treatment of 
literature from a catholic standpoint, he became the first 
genuine American man of letters. 

Native American genius—in so far as the “New England 
School” was native, and not a mere wave of old English im- 
pulse, as some would have it—native American genius had 
already worthily asserted itself before Lowell came to his ma- 
turity. Nor, in one sense, had it been provincial; it was not 
without a wide and appreciative acquaintance with the best of 
other literatures; the study of Dante and a knowledge of the 
greater German writers had become as general in New Eng- 
land as it had in Old England; young writers grew up in a 
genial, if somewhat premature and pretentious culture. The 
note of culture, indeed, had been even more evident in the 
utterances of Longfellow and Emerson than in some of their 
British contemporaries, Macaulay, for instance, — for just then, 
in England, Carlyle was a single voice (and a harsh one at 
that) crying in a wilderness of utilitarianism, and the time of 
the Arnolds and the Tennysons had scarcely begun. , ret, in 
another sense, the “‘ New England School” had been provincial. 
Occupied mainly, as it was, with moral and spiritual ideals, it 
lacked in literary matters—the critical spirit and a distinctly 
zsthetic point of view. England had at least DeQuincey, 
and Coleridge was still alive; but Longfellow loved to dream 
and moralize gently over Old-World greatnesses and beauties, 
rather than to interpret them, and understand their true rela- 
tions to each other; and the “Greek head” on Emerson’s 
“right Yankee shoulders” was not quite Greek enough to care 
so much for the forms of art, for what seemed to him its mere 
protean changes and fashions, as for the abiding life within it, 
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If any American critic existed before the middle of the thirties, 
who was not one of the lesser sort ‘‘that sting each other in 
the dust,” or who was not a good writer in a bad humor, this 
critic must have been either a very irresponsible creature, or 
else was much too responsible in wrong directions. Perhaps, 
he was of the Leigh Hunt type, and regarded his function 
much as though it were that of an amiable and half-intoxicated 
bee, buzzing delightedly through a vast garden of exotics; or, 
he was more likely to be of a quite opposite type, looking 
upon himself as a semi-official tourist from the realm of life 
and morals, traveling through the tributary domain of Art, 
much as Julius Cesar might have visited Athens or Egypt, — 
enjoying and appreciating, to be sure, the beauty, lore, and 
wisdom there, but chiefly taking notes to serve his own Roman 
purposes. 

Meanwhile, the air of Boston and Cambridge, brisk with 
spiritual and intellectual aspiration, was beginning to stimulate 
in the rising generation an intense interest in those modes and 
forms into which men of other ages had breathed ¢heir aspira- 
tions. One of the signs of this was the rage for all things lit- 
erary which had overtaken Harvard about the time Lowell 
entered. The average undergraduate then talked Shelley much 
as the collegian of to-day might exchange traditionary tales of 
some famous half-back of ’93, and discussed Tennyson as he 
would now speculate on some brawny and promising freshman. 
Who should direct this literary curiosity and enthusiasm, and 
who should become its most worthy representative in that “‘ one 
great confederation” of which Matthew Arnold speaks? Ed- 
win Percy Whipple, business-like and rhetorical, the “self-made 
man in letters,” and disciple of Macaulay? Margaret Fuller, the 
sybil, the soprano to Emerson’s baritone and Carlyle’s bass in 
their “mystic unfathomable song”? Seriously, “Margaret” 
shows in her critical work, it has been thought, something of 
the penetrative insight and the fitful creation of Carlyle, yet 
may not one be possessed of too much “soul,” as well as too 
little of it, to be humanistic, and therefore purely literary? 
Then there was Edgar Poe, with his marvelous analyses, but 
perverse and petulant judgments, impatiently waving aside 
Wordsworth’s work and Coleridge’s opinions, and laying the 
Paradise Lost, Hamlet, and the Antigone on the shelf to give 
room to “poems that may be read at a sitting” —say Ulalume 
or the Bel/s/ What was wanting in America was a man who 
should deal with literature as literature, bringing to it not only 
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an idealizing and synthetic faculty to grasp its greater signifi- 
cances, but a vigorous understanding and a subtle sense to dis- 
cern its manifold modes and lesser aims, to determine a scale 
of values not too much influenced by the tense ideals of earnest 
men whose moral sense was challenged to a direct purposive- 
ness by the hurry of practical life around them. Such a critic 
was needed to help to direct the taste of his countrymen, and 
to stand worthily (as the English journals hailed Lowell on his 
arrival at St. James) as the “embassador from the republic of 
American literature to the court of Shakespeare.” 

For such a mission, Lowell’s training and natural gifts 
seemed especially to prepare him. His mother was a woman 
of imaginative temper; from his earliest days his ear had been 
trained to the cadences of Spenser, the surge and pause of 
Shakespeare; old ballads and romances had quickened his 
spirit and given play to his fancy. This cultivated in him the 
power of enjoying fine things to the full, and for their own 
sakes. On the other hand, he had received from his father a 
dower of strong sense, the elements of a healthy mind; and his 
capacity for delight in beauty was soon to be supplemented by 
a thorough understanding of its principles, and a sound judg- 
ment as to what was true and false. Humor, too, he had— 
and this has its place in criticism, for it keeps one from becom- 
ing absorbed in his ideal of his subject. 

On entering Harvard at just the period of literary interest, 
Lowell found himself, of course, in his element; and steeping 
himself in old song and drama, he was soon writing critiques on 
the Elizabethan playwrights. He read eagerly and thoroughly. 
One proof, if any were required, that his was not a mere dilet- 
tante’s love, was his zeal for linguistics, that bane of many who 
otherwise have a genuine passion for literature. He felt the 
romance of words; he delighted in the evolution of a language 
as in the evolution of some great national epic. Throughout 
his life one of his hobbies was the detection of old English 
archaisms in the most provincial corners of New England 
dialect, exulting in the unity of race-thought and tradition as 
one exults in the recurrence of a thrilling motive in an unex- 
pected but inevitable point in a grand piece of music. In this 
way he was always fond of studying the great authors —tracing 
their “spiritual ancestry,” as he calls it, in order to determine 
those lines of legitimate succession in artistic form and spirit 
that show literature to be a continuous vital growth. “The 
first question,” he says, ‘“‘we must put to any poetis that which 
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Farinata addressed to Dante, Chi fur li maggior tui?” We can 
see this characteristic bent of his critical thought, in a letter at 
seventeen, where he notices with pleasure that “ Milton’s first 
taste (as well as Cowley’s) was formed by reading Spenser.” 
Spenser was one of Lowell’s own maggzor, and it is not hard to 
guess where his exuberant fancy, and his love for fine old 
poets and fine old words had their first nourishment. 

With a healthy understanding, a sense of humor, delicate 
and active perceptions; with an inborn love of romance and 
beauty, and a high-bred conservatism of taste that delighted in 
beauty the more when tested, seasoned, and enriched through 
many centuries, Lowell was none the less alive to what was 
doing in the present, both on this and the other side of the 
ocean. His mind was open, and his sympathies alive to all the 
finer thought of the time. While Whipple, having received 
a pat on the head from Macaulay, his master, was set- 
tling down for the rest of his life to rhetoric and a semi- 
enlightened, somewhat mercantile view of things, Lowell was 
reading Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, and such of his 
Shakespeare lectures as were in print, and was beginning to 
absorb and apply the principles of criticism therein set forth; 
or he was sitting under Emerson’s lectures, feeling himself 
vaguely stimulated and illumined; or he was catching fire from 
the fennel-stalk of thecrabbed old Titan at Chelsea—and there 
is something about Lowell’s animated, allusive prose, with its 
occasional quaintness, even manner, that never quite forgets 
Carlyle. Carlyle, too, may have introduced him to Goethe; 
and it is certain that Goethe had a powerful effect on him, for 
he speaks of Goethe as one to whom he owed much. The 
great German had probably braced and oriented his mind, as 
he has done for countless others, to face the vexed problems 
of the thought of his time. As for his poetic taste, he had 
simply immersed himself in the poetry of his and the former 
generation, and there is scarcely a great English bard, from 
Burns to Browning, whose accent he has not caught in one 
poem or another. 

Cosmopolitan as Lowell’s culture was, in comparison with 
other American litterateurs of his day, he was perhaps all the 
more so because he was an American, and therefore far enough 
away from the most serious parts of the battlefield of ideas, 
where “faiths and no-faiths” grappled most fiercely, and so 
could look upon the conflict with less temptation to partisan- 
ship, less necessity to choose between “romanticism” and 
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“classicism,” between “transcendentalism” and “ positivism.” 
For, however heartily he followed the literary zezt-geist, he 
did not let himself be led too far by the dancing lights of the 
“spirit of flame.” His native American gift of humor, too, 
perhaps, made his poise more certain. He was not mastered 
too completely by any one of his teachers. A believer in Col- 
eridge’s critical method, he sees nevertheless the absurdity of 
being embarrassed and turning away one’s eyes whenever one 
catches Shakespeare nodding, and of desperately accounting for 
his metrical slips by calling them dyspondeuses and “ pzon 
primuses.” Goethe could not make a classicist of him; indeed, 
I doubt if he ever learned from Goethe to appreciate at all the 
classical kinds of excellence in modern literature—besides he 
had known and loved Dante too long; and the New Englander 
in him rose up against Goethe’s monstrous and placid selfish- 
ness. At heart, it is true, Lowell was a transcendentalist, and 
I have read hardly a poem of his which did not have in it, 
somehow, the buoyant youth of a spiritual hope— in this sense 
he did sing to “one clear harp”; yet he could poke sly fun, like 
a naughty school-boy, at the peculiarities of his teachers, 
Carlyle and Emerson, for there was in his mind something of 
that positivistic bent that goes with common sense, which made 
him see with rather different eyes from theirs. 

It is easy for us to imagine the delight with which Lowell 
must have read Don Quixote, as he says he did, over and over 
again. He had himself a share of that poor gentleman’s vision- 
ary enthusiasm, and was at the same time fully able to appre- 
ciate Sancho’s more earthly point of view. 

‘‘There is a moral in Don Quixote,” he says, ‘and it is a 
very profound one, whether Cervantes consciously put it there 
or not: that whoever quarrels with the Nature of Things, will- 
ingly or unwillingly, is certain to get the worst of it. The 
difficulty lies in finding out what the Nature of Things really 
and perdurably is, and the great wisdom, after we have made 
the discovery, or persuaded ourselves that we have made it, is 
in accommodating ourselves to it, as best we may or can.” 

This reminds us somewhat of Huxley’s—‘“‘ Nature’s discip- 
line is not a word and then a blow, but the blow without the 
word,” 

The arduous idealism of most of his poetry, especially where 
his theme is the destiny of mankind, is ballasted by this posi- 
tivism,— by a realization of the agonizing slowness with which 
truth and right are vindicated. And this philosophic realism 

II 
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imposes a curb and weight upon his inspiration which gives his 
poetry a Tennysonian dignity, — 


—Part of that spirit that doth ever brood 

In patient calm o’er the unpilfered nest 

Of man’s deep heart, till mighty thoughts grew fledged 
To sail with darkening shadow o’er the world, 

Until they swoop and their pale quarry make 

Of some o’er-bloated wrong. 


This sounds sufficiently like Shelley to suggest the con- 
trast between the Shelleian dream of instant perfectibility, and 
the Tennysonian vision of progress which Lowell shared — not 
altogether unworthily, when we think of how many Americans 
have by heart the lines— 


Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on the throne; 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his own. 


Yet this, too, is sufficiently Tennysonian to suggest that 
Tennyson would not have written it just as it is. The last line, 
with its homely Biblical directness, could only have been writ- 
ten by a New England poet. Most poets elsewhere, during this 
doubt-racked century, have either lost their need for a religious 
vocabulary, or they have passed through so many stages of 
belief and have had so many changes of conception that the old 
vocabulary has come to seem inadequate; they have felt as 
Faust did when he answered poor little Gretchen’s anxious 
question: 


Call it what thou wilt, 

I have no name for it— 

The name is sound and smoke, 
Shrouding the glow of heaven. 


So they veiled their greater thoughts in ‘metaphor, or spoke 
of “Something far more deeply interfused,” or of “Love.” But 
there had been no change, fundamentally, in the faith of the 
New Englander; scientific problems had not begun to touch 
him very closely; German philosophy only made his creed 
broader and vaguer; did not change it “in essentials.” The 
old words he had heard his mother and his parson speak, never 
entirely lost their meaning, and he consequently used them out- 
spokenly in his poetry, when he meant them. With the same 
downrightness, he was constantly expressing his zeal for 
“Truth” and “Right” and “Freedom,” abstractions which 
were concrete to him—for men are seldom zealous over ab- 
stractions until, to them, they become real. Nor did the New 
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England poet doubt for an instant that poetry should have a 
purpose, as everything else in life should, and so he wrote to 
improve, as well as to please. Zhanatopsis must never be fin- 
ished without ‘‘So live that when thy summons comes to 
join—”; even a poem like Zhe Sirens, otherwise with much 
of the dreamy movement and charm of the Lotus Eaters, 
cannot escape the inevitable 


‘‘ Thus on life’s weary sea, 
Heareth the marinere—”’ 


at the close of every strophe. 

Lowell, in his prose, stands for all that would unite America 
with the past of Europe; his culture was conservative and tra- 
ditional; he loved old chivalric echoes, from the “ canorous” 
sound of Spenser’s voice to the far-heard blast of Roland’s horn 
at Roncesvalles. His poetry, too, would seem to be only Eng- 
lish poetry; we read the /ucident in a Railroad Car, and 
think of Wordsworth; we read his Legend of Brittany and 
never cease thinking of Keats’s /sabella, except for its pro- 
nounced moral point of view and its spiritual tone; even in 
the Harvard Commemoration Ode there are sympathetic vibra- 
tions with the Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington. 
But Lowell is an American poet. With this same New Eng- 
land simplicity and boldness, he says just the great things he 
meant—not as Browning does, his triumphant faith bearing so 
many scars of conquered doubt that its old-time child’s look is 
lost—but in words that in spite of added philosophical signifi- 
cance, are still young-eyed. He was inspired by the same 
general ideas that inspired Whittier, and he sometimes almost 
as ruggedly and formlessly named them before he had quite 
given them shape; and here, in his poetry, all that energetic 
New England purposiveness which he concealed when he 
played the réle of literary diplomat—all that earnest conception 
of life which he shared with Bryant and Longfellow found its 
expression; for whatever else his cosmopolitan culture forbade 
him, it did not forbid him to believe that the Poet is a man with 
a divine mission—and it is curious to see how, in his critical 
office, he allows himself to take delight in Spenser’s and Keats’s 
characteristic fusion of the sensuous and the spiritual, while in 
his poetry he declares it to be the “‘Maker’s” duty to 


** put forth 
The power given by our loving Father 
To show the body’s dross, the spirit’s worth,” 
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This eloquent Ode in which he utters his hope for the 
new American seer, shows, through a thin veil of Carlylese and 
Hegelian, a boy’s resolution and ardent faith. Here, too, the 
first outline of his ideal of American manhood began to take 
shape— 


He who would be the tongue of this wide land 

Must string his harp with chords.of sturdy iron 
And strike it with a toil-embrowned hand; 

One who hath dwelt with Nature well attended, 
Whose soul with all her countless lives hath blended 
So that all beauty awes us in his looks. 


Who as the clear northwestern wind is free, 
Who walks with Form’s observances unhampered 
And follows the One Will obediently. 


Character, rough-hewn and quickly formed by the discipline 
of hard conditions—this is an ideal dear to the American 
heart, and it was dear to Lowell’s. All his admiration and 
reverence for Wordsworth and Goethe, each with his 
scheme of slow, zsthetic self-development, could not wean 
him from it. This was his poet—a ready-made man, pre- 
pared for service. 

He is American in other ways than this: his humor has not 
the trick of slipping into your heart before you have stopped 
laughing, like Holmes’s, and it has paled before the pyrotechnic 
glories of later American fun; but it has that peculiarly western 
combination which an English critic has analyzed as the resultant 
of a vivid imagination and an intense practical sense. Even in 
his nature-poetry — for instance, in the /zdian Summer Reverie, 
the stanza about the bobolink and the one about the birch, “‘ most 
shy and lady-like of trees”— there are gracious hints toward 
the archness of a later kind of nature-poetry, with which we 
are chiefly familiar in James Whitcomb Riley. 

But, after all, do we love an author so much because his 
note is native to our land, as because it is native to himself? 
What, really, do we care for his delicious drawl or twang, while 
he is looking at us out of a pair of frank eyes and telling us 
what he loves best; and this— not the mere shreds and patches 
that the best biographer can do no better than gather —this is 
the man’s self. And what did Lowell love best? We know 
that among his friends he admired the strange, thought- 
balancing Clough, saying that of all men he knew Clough im- 
pressed him most as having genius; but we also know that 
forthright, never-questioning, true-hearted Thomas Hughes 
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was his bosom friend. But let us take him to Shakespeare, 
and observe what side of that mighty nature first catches his 
eye. Coleridge, the metaphysical, would first exclaim, “ My- 
riad-minded!” but Lowell cries, “The healthiest poet of 
which our civilization is capable!”* But give him time. He 
strolls around and lights on Hamlet The strange young prince 
fascinates him, with his analytic mind and divided will; he 
studies the morbid humors, the fitful flashes of action, the long 
periods of nerveless futility; but he soon turns with relief to 
the strong, quiet, faithful Horatio, whose mind has always been 
made up, and who cannot conceive why he should live longer 
when he can no longer be of service. Keats, too, he loves as 
a priest of immortal Beauty; but do you think he will be satis- 
fied until he has proved that Keats was at bottom a man, and 
not a weakling who could be “snuffed out by an article”? 
Rousseau, with his egoism, his crazy sensibilities and self- 
deceptions, disgusts him; and it could have been no very 
pleasant reflection to him to think how much he owed, intellec- 
tually, to the languorous, will-palsied Coleridge. He disliked the 
eighteenth century, not as Coleridge disliked it, because of the 
superficiality of its thought and the artificiality of its literature, 
but mainly because its men did not have sufficient red blood in 
their veins; he was suspicious of Swinburne, because of the taint 
of fleshliness, and also because he did not believe in exotic 
classicism. He was shy of classicism, the classicism of 
Goethe and Arnold, even the French classicism, because it did 
not seem to him to “smack of the soil.” So he gladly turned 
“from the song of modern speech” back to the /ustihood 
the springtime of European literatures— back to Spenser, back 
to Chaucer, Dante, and the Trouvéres. Wholeness and hearti- 
ness was what he loved; the romance of his temperament was 
not the romance of mysterious psychology, or of the charnel- 
house and the haunted castle; the glamour he cast was not the 
pale, treacherous glamour of moonlight, but the largess of the 
early sun, and of that 


“Light, that glory, that fair, luminous cloud,’’ 


which poor old Coleridge sang of when his own ‘“ Shaping 
Spirit of Imagination” was leaving him. Lowell’s romance 


* Essay on Keats. 
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was the romance of brightness, loyalty, and action. He sails 
forth to those “realms of gold,” those islands 


‘* Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold,” 


and like Ulysses, returns again to us, stalwart and broad-chested 
as ever, as if he would say: “I have faced the enchantress 
and am still a man; I have heard the song of the sirens and 
am still alive. Fear thou not, if thou be lashed to a firm 
mainmast, and if thy rowers look not to right nor left—fear 
thou not to hear and to see all things beautiful.” 
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tea article is designed to be expository rather than dogmatic. 

In a technical sense, it is not a production, but is almost 
wholly reproductive in contents, a setting forth, as it were, by 
comparison and contrast, the views of others—views somewhat 
diverse, but worthy of acceptation as being representative of the 
several points of view, of the advocates of each, in the great 
case of Art vs. Richard Wagner. Here to begin with, is a yeu 
@’esprit from New York Life: 


Composer: Of course, I can’t write opera that everybody will be 
pleased with. 


Manager: I don’t ask you to. AllI ask you to dois to write opera 
that everybody will pretend to be pleased with. 


There are those who regard the music-drama, as exempli- 
fied in the productions of Richard Wagner, its chief exponent, 
as that kind of opera solicited by the canny manager (above), 
not opera that could afford genuine pleasure to any rational 
person, albeit opera that many rational persons do (irrationally) 
pretend to be pleased with. With this class of anti-Wagnerites 
argument availeth little. They look upon all Wagnerites as, 
like Hamlet, either mad, or feigning madness. Indeed, many 
of them are disposed to regard Wagner himself as an impostor 
or a lunatic. An amusing interview with an American expert 
in the treatment of insanity recently appeared in a New York 
daily newspaper. This gentleman, who, upon his own say-so, 
is “more or less an amateur of music,” declares that “Wagner 
was a crazy man.” 

“Where other maniacs howl and yell,” says he, ‘Wagner 
roared and insanely shouted in his operas; where they 
smash glass or pottery or other breakables, Wagner shatters 
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harmonies. Plainly Wagner was a lunatic of sounds.” As 
for those who admire or profess admiration for the “ Master 
Lunatic of Music,” it is a significant fact, says the expert, 
that, “whereas, there is a brigade of musicians, all lunatics, de- 
tained in German madhouses, every last man of them, when 
questioned on that point, professed himself a loyal adherent 
and admirer of Wagner;” while the supposedly still sane 
Wagnerite “drags himself free from Wagner (7. ¢., after attend- 
ing the performance of one of Wagner’s operas) as from some 
ruin that has fallen on him—and for days his experience has 
all the depressing effects upon him of some powerful narcotic.” 

But there are, happily, conservatives in all parties whatso- 
ever, and there is in the anti-Wagnerian party a gentler-mannered 
and more thoughtful element than that which the “celebrated 
expert” represents. This element finds Wagner no more to its 
liking than do its extremist allies. These conservatives fear 
that it is true, as the expert asserts, that ‘if Meyerbeer, or 
Mozart, or Handel, or Offenbach wrote music, then Wagner 
didn’t, and, conversely, if Wagner wrote music, then none of 
those others did”; but they are naturally loth to accept this 
as conclusive. They comfort themselves with the proverb that 
what is one man’s meat may be another’s poison; so let 
the Wagnerites have their Wagner, they say, but for us Meyer- 
beer, Mozart, and the others. They are not prepared to deny, 
however, that music in which “wan spirits of melody” wander 
only occasionally through an extensive bedlam of sound may be 
more intellectually improving to the hearer than a composition 
of exquisite melodies and perfect harmonies, without one 
“hideous crash,” but in such a case they simply decline to be 
improved. 

A contemporary of the Review remarks that this class of 
anti-Wagnerites admits that Wagner has had more influence on 
the present generation of composers and music lovers than any 
other musician. It is true they admit so much; ’twere but 
folly to deny it; but they are not willing to admit that this 
influence has been wholly or mainly an influence for good. 
Theoretically, the art work of the future, the music-drama, is 
quite as alluringly beautiful to them as to the most devoted 
Wagnerite, but actually, as the theory is exploited in the 
operas of Wagner— especially in the Nibelungen Trilogy —this 
form of opera seems to them a grotesque medley of palpable 
artifices rather than a union of the fine arts. The following 
estimate of the Wagnerian “grand opera” originally appeared 
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apropos of the recent season in New York, and is fairly repre- 
sentative of anti-Wagnerian sentiments generally: 


The ponderous delights of Wagner are now being dispensed with a 
lavish hand from the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House. Mature 
godesses and corpulent fairies vociferate in Teutonic gutterals, assisted by 
hard-working males. These males appear, asa rule, in their underclothing, 
with occasional door-mats thrown across their shoulders. The narrative in 
these Wagnerian operas is generally primitive, often clumsy, and unsuita- 
ble for dramatic purposes, but enlivened by monologues of stupefying 
length. Every note of the music, however, to the true Wagnerian, has its 
subtle relation with some other note somewhere else. Every bar and 
measure, every toot and bang, are so laden with significance as to render 
music by other composers too trivial and contemptible for serious con- 
sideration. 


It was stated, somewhere above, that there are two classes 
of anti-Wagnerites, but that was inexact. There are three. 
The third class zs Count Tolstoi. Though undoubtedly anti- 
Wagnerian, Tolstoi is not like other anti-Wagnerians. Those 
familiar with his ethical, religious, or sociological teachings, are 
not surprised to find that his views on zsthetics are minority 
views (as among the educated classes, that is), and largely indi- 
vidual; and in order to understand his judgment as to Wagner 
it is necessary to consider first the principles of his esthetical phi- 
losophy —his conception of Art generally— the premises upon 
which that judgment rests. But, before attempting this, let us 
endeavor to ascertain the pro-Wagnerian standpoint. 

For the sake of clearness (and without mere fancifulness), 
the Wagnerian party may be divided and classified somewhat 
as the anti-Wagnerians have been already divided and classified, 
as Enthusiasts and Conservatives. Mr. Krehbiel is here taken 
as representative of the former, and Mr. Henderson of the lat- 
ter; both men being well-known to American readers as 
“ musical critics” having talent, discernment, and scholarship. 

Though Mr. Henderson has been accused of harboring (in 
the deeps of his soul) anti-Wagnerian prejudices, he has some- 
where plead not guilty, and those who read his latest work, 
How Music Developed, will at once bring in a verdict in accord 
with the plea. “He tries to do justice to Wagner,” says another 
reviewer, “and to avoid the extravagances of ardent advocates 
and bitter assailants.” The phrase, “to do justice,” is here 
justly applied. It gives the clue to Mr. Henderson’s position 
(to the conservative position), and, perhaps, after all, we have 
classified him as Wagnerian only because he is not an extreme 
anti-Wagnerite, not a bitter assailant. 
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Mr. Krehbiel, on the other hand, is, in a sense, an “ardent 
advocate,” though not an extravagant one from the Wagnerian 
point of view.* There are no hysterics in Mr. Krehbiel’s Wag- 
nerian Drama; on the contrary, the temper of the work is that 
mildness which usually accompanies conviction. In fine, Mr. 
Krehbiel’s criticism is largely appreciative; while Mr. Hen- 
derson’s is rather of the merely judicial sort. 

The latter, while denominating Wagner “the mightiest 
master of musical drama that ever lived,” and “one of the 
great musical geniuses,” and while conceding the claim that 
Wagner has done more than any other composer “for the 
general advancement of musical taste in his day,” seems, never- 
theless, to prefer for himself the operas of other composers, 
notably Mozart, Weber, and Verdi. ‘‘Fa/staff is the work of a 
man whose genius is inexhaustible, whose natural fire burned 
in his eightieth year with all the glow of that dawn when 
Ernani was the morning star.” Moreover, Falstaff is “as far 
away from Wagner’s style as is Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro, and 
yet it is built on precisely the same dramatic principles as 
Wagner's Die Meistersinger. If Mozart had lived in the latter 
part of this century, he might have written this noble work.” 
For Mozart, Mr. Henderson declares in another place, pro- 
duced in Don Giovanni the greatest of all works in the old 
form. ‘It was written in the prime of the classical period, be- 
fore Weber had revolutionized, with Der Freishuetz, the German 
conception of opera, and before Beethoven had become at once 
the culmination of the classic and the prophet of the romantic 
school. It has lived through all the changes of a century, and 
to-day stands forth, in its clear calm beauty, a thing of joy for- 
ever, beside the pulsating creations of the romantic school, 
even in the presence of Wagner’s mighty creations.” 

This mention of Weber brings before us one leading point 
of the controversy between the Wagnerians and the anti-Wag- 
nerians. The latter are prone to speak of the theory upon 
which Wagner’s music-drama is founded as original, absolutely 
original with him. By this suggestion (however sneeringly 
thrown out) they place themselves in a paradoxical position 
(from a Wagnerian standpoint) since they are, thereby, thrusting 


* Not an extravagant advocate, like the Comte de Chambrun for ex- 
ample, who, says the Musical Record, discourses grandly de la polypoésie 
Wagnérienne, and says that, at Carlsruhe, he was obliged to exert all his 
strength lest he fall on his knees in the box. 
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upon Wagner greater honor than his most intense admirers 
venture to claim for him. 

Mr. Krehbiel thus defines Wagner’s conception of opera: 
“A form of theatrical entertainment in which poetry, music, 
pantomime, painting, and the plastic arts were to codperate ona 
basis of mutual dependence—or inter-dependence—and com- 
mon aim, the inspiring purpose of all being dramatic expression.” 

With this, Mr. Henderson’s elucidation agrees: ‘The final 
and fundamental law of Wagner’s theory was, that there must 
be in a music-drama an organic union of all the arts necessary 
to the expression of the emotions of the scene to the spectator. 
Text, music, action, and scenery must all unite in a common 
purpose, and their union must be so complete that no one ele- 
ment can be taken away without injury to the whole.” 

It is true that opera, from its birth —in Italy, approximately 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century—almost until Wag- 
ner’s day, constituted not an organic union of all the fine arts, or, 
even (with a few operas notably excepted) of an organic union 
of music and poetry; for, instead of dependence or inter- 
dependence between score and text, each was often independ- 
ent of the other, that is, they were not constituent parts of a 
single production, but two distinct productions, more or less 
associable. That this was not due to want of invention, or alto- 
gether to lack of definite plan, however, both Mr. Henderson and 
Mr. Krehbiel attempt to demonstrate (with fair success) simply by 
reviewing the history of music, the drama, and the music-drama. 
They make it their aim to show that Wagner’s theory is not at 
variance, but in accord with the earlier, and even the ancient, 
conception of music-drama. Wagner’s work, they contend, 
was not revolutionary (though partially reformative), but rather 
evolutionary. He largely realized an ideal, which many of his 
predecessors had accepted as true, and striven, with various de- 
grees of understanding, ability, and persistence, to realize in 
their creations. On the foundations that those men laid Wag- 
ner builded. 

Of all the predecessors of Wagner in the making of opera, 
Weber was, in Mr. Henderson’s opinion, the most notable. ° 
“He anticipated Wagner, and paved the way for him.” He 
first worked out consciously the theory of an art-work ‘“com- 
plete in itself, in which all the parts and contributions of the 
related and utilized arts meet and disappear in each other,” * 


* Weber’s own words, 
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By a development and broader application of this theory, Wag- 
ner added tremendously to the achievements of Weber, or of 
any other of his predecessors, but Weber had, nevertheless, 
grasped and successfully exploited what Mr. Krehbiel terms 
“the fundamental principles of the modern music-drama,” 
which principles, adds Mr. Henderson, “ rest on the essential 
laws laid down originally by Peri, followed by Lulli and Rameau, 
and regenerated by Gluck.” 

Mr. Henderson’s chapter on “The Birth of Opera” gives 
an interesting, and, apparently, comprehensive account of the 
labors of Peri and his co-workers, Vernio, Galilei, Cacini, and 
others, who, convinced by many failures that their style of 
music, that of the religious drama, was incapable of illustrating 
the human passions and emotions of the secular drama, set 
out to see how they could improve the state of dramatic music. 
The result of their efforts was the founding of a new operatic 
method (of which Jacobi Peri, composer of Eurydyce was the 
first exponent) based upon the following principles: 


(1) The attempt to produce an art-form, which should resemble the 
Greek drama; 

(2) The employment of mythical or legendary stories as subjects for 
librettos : 

(3) The construction of a form of recitative for the dramatic declama- 
tion of the text. 


To one at all familiar with Wagner’s productions, the truth 
of Mr. Henderson’s assertion that ‘the Wagner plan of opera 
was simply a new application of the original principles of 
Peri” must now become immediately apparent. Moreover, 
Mr. Henderson offers ample evidence that Lulli and Rameau 
followed those principles, and that, later on, when composers 
were unmindful of them, Gluck, like Weber, essayed to revivify 
them. ‘My idea,” wrote Gluck, “was that the relation of 
music to poetry was much the same as that of harmonious col- 
oring and well disposed light to an accurate drawing, which 
animates the figures without altering the outlines.” Gluck 
founded the libretto of his principal opera on a mythical story 
—that of Orpheus—and this opera, Mr. Henderson assures 
us, is a “full and satisfying embodiment of what we believe to 
have been the Greek art spirit.” Thus Gluck, though com- 
pelled to use the aria form in his operas, was able partially to 
apply the principles of Peri, and, in so much, to anticipate 
Wagner. 
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Whereby, Mr. Henderson places the anti-Wagnerians in a 
dilemma, leaving them no alternative for conversion but absolute 
infidelism. For if they accept the principles of Peri they must 
accept Wagner, the most thorough and the most consistent 
exponent of them; while if they reject the principles of Peri 
they confess themselves (artistically ) “ barbarians.” Indeed, 
the simplest way out of the difficulty for an anti-Wagnerian is 
such an admission. Let him confess openly that what he seeks 
in opera is not an art-form resembling the Greek drama, neces- 
sarily, nor myths and legends exemplifying the thoughts and 
feeling of a bygone day, but an art-form devised as the vehicle 
for the best thought and feeling of to-day: neither form nor 
subject matter being prescribed by artistic convention or tradi- 
tion, but both in any given case spontaneous. In fine, let him 
admit that his preference for other composers, over Wagner, 
is based upon, and, more or less ( respectively ) commensurate 
with, their departures from the hallowed canons of Peri and his 
school. 

Some composers, like Meyerbeer, disregarded these princi- 
ples almost altogether; others, like Weber and Gluck, compro- 
mised with them; Wagner only carried them out to their logical 
end — many think to the bitter end. And the question is, whether 
Wagner did not attempt too much; whether Weber and Gluck 
had not already applied those principles as far as they 
may be applied without abnormal and even grotesque results. 
There are, indeed, many who hold that The Opera (using the 
term in a general sense ) is essentially impossible art, as to 
conception, and therefore counterfeit art, as to results. For 
example, read, in part, what William Hazlitt has written on 
this point: 

The Opera is a fine thing; the only question is whether it is not too 
fine. It is the most fascinating, and at the same time the most tantalizing of 
all places. It is not the too little, but the too much that offends us. Every 
object is there collected, and displayed in ostentatious profusion, that can 
strike the senses or dazzle the imagination; music, dancing, painting, 
poetry, architecture, the blaze of beauty, the glass of fashion, and the mold 
of form; and yet one is not satisfied—for the multitude and variety of 
objects distract the attention, and, by flattering us by a vain show of the 
highest gratification of every wish, leave us at last in a state of listless- 
ness, disappointment, and ennui. The powers of the mind are exhausted 
without being invigorated; our expectations are excited, not satisfied; and 
we are at loss to distinguish an excess of irritation from the height of 
enjoyment. To sit at the Opera for a whole evening is like undergoing the 
process of animal magnetism for the same length of time. It is an illusion 
and a mockery where the mind is made the fool of the senses and cheated 


of itself. . . . The Opera, in short, proceeds upon a false estimate of taste 
and morals; it supposes that the capacity for enjoyment may be multiplied 
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with the objects calculated to afford it. It isa species of intellectual prostitu- 
tion; for we can no more receive pleasure from all our faculties at once than 
we can be in love witha number of mistresses at thesame time. . . . The 
spectator may say to the sister-arts of Painting, Poetry, and Music, as they 
advance to him in pas-de-trois at the Opera: How happy I could be with 
either, were t’other dear charmer away; but while they all tease him to- 
gether, the heart gives a satisfactory answer to none of them; is ashamed of 
its want of resources to supply the repeated calls upon its sensibility ; seeks 
relief from the importunity of endless excitement in fastidious apathy or 
affected levity . . . and the interference of one object with another 
ends in a double disappointment. 


Hazlitt died in the year 1830. Wagner’s first opera, Rienzz, 
was produced in 1845. So Hazlitt ante-dated Wagner, and, 
fortunately for himself, the Wagnerian controversy. The con- 
text to the above extract indicates that Hazlitt wrote his essay 
on Zhe Opera apropos of a recent representation of Don Gio- 
vanni, which, as we have already noted, Mr. Henderson 
declares is not only the greatest of all Mozart’s works, but of 
all works in the old form. He adds even higher praise: 
“ Don Fuan possesses the universality of a work of genius. Its 
characters are recognizable as types, and its human nature be- 
longs to all time.” 

See how doctors disagree! Mr. Henderson praises an 
opera for its human nature, while Mr. Hazlitt condemns it, and 
all opera, as subsisting, not as an imitation of nature, but in 
contempt of it. The latter’s conclusion with regard to the 
question is as follows: 

The Opera is the most artificial of all things. It is not only art, but 
ostentatious, ambiguous, exclusive art. . . . A grand serious opera is 
a tragedy wrapped up in soothing airs to suit the tender feelings of the 
nurslings of fortune, — where tortured victims swoon on beds of roses, and 
the pangs of despair sink in tremulous accents into downy repose, Just so 
much of human misery is given as is proper to lull those who are exempted 
from it into a deeper sense of their own security; just enough of the 
picture of human life is shown to school their languor without disturbing 
their indifference; it is calculated not to excite their sympathy, but “ with 
sweet oblivious antidote’’ to pamper their sleek and sordid apathy. In a 
word, the whole business of Opera is to stifle emotion in its birth, and to 
intercept every feeling in its progress to the heart, etc. 

The reader may conjecture what Hazlitt would have thought 
of the Wagner system, which, by a perfect union of several 
arts, attempts to afford the “highest gratification of every fac- 
ulty.” We may readily fancy we hear him, who pronounced 
Don Gtovanni “a vain show,” denouncing the Mibelungen 
Trilogy in even stronger terms. After witnessing one of these 
operas he would, no doubt, have exclaimed (anticipating a line 
from Tennyson) : 

‘Verily, this were a medley!” — 
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But some reader may suggest that perhaps Hazlitt, like his 
friend Charles Lamb, “had no ear,” and therefore opera was 
unsatisfying, even unpleasant to him. 

It is not possible that Hazlitt should have been as broadly 
cultured, musically, as such men as Mr. Henderson or Mr. 
Krehbiel are, for example. The general musical culture of his 
day is not to be compared with that of the present (provided 
progress is always improvement). But one receives from the 
essay on Zhe Opera an impression that Hazlitt had not only ear, 
but heart, also, and “ good taste.” Moreover, though Hazlitt, ina 
supposititious contest between a prima donna, Madam Fodore, 
and a thrush (“that awakes us at daybreak with its song”), 
awards the laurel to the bird, yet it is not especially against 
the music of the Opera that he protests, but rather against the 
Opera as a whole, that pas-de-trois of Painting, Poetry, and 
Music.— And it is for the development of The Opera, not of 
music specifically, that Mr. Krehbiel would have us laud the 
very name of Wagner. “As a legitimate successor,” says Mr. 
Krehbiel, “of these Kings by the grace of Genius (Bach, 
Haydn, Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, and Shumann) he advanced 
the musical art indeed, but asa reformer his activities went not 
to music in its absolute form, but to an entirely distinct and com- 
plex art-form: the modern opera.”—In fine, Hazlitt was out 
with those “principles of Peri,” just as the anti-Wagnerians are 
out with them, just as Tolstoi, too, is out with them; albeit 
they all know the rose by another name. It is against similar 
principles in the other fine arts, as well as in music, that Tolstoi 
contends in his able treatise on zsthetics, under the title, 
What ts Art? 

Some there be who read Tolstoi to ridicule; but others to 
admire. So while the former find him entertaining, the latter 
are not only entertained, but edified as well. There is, how- 
ever, one quality that all must recognize in his writings. Tols- 
toi’s worst enemy, whoever he may be, cannot deny justly that 
the famous Russian is preéminently an original thinker — what- 
ever other detractions such an one essay. Therefore one ex- 
pects to find Tolstoi’s views on art “strikingly original,” and 
whoso reads What is Art? is not disappointed in this great 
expectation. 

The English translator of the book tells us in his preface 
that, “Chapter III gives (in highly condensed form) the sub- 
stance of the teachings of some sixty philosophers on this sub- 
ject—” and upon reading this chapter and its companion 
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chapters II, IV, and V, we find that Tolstoi does not fully con- 
cur in the definition or conception of art of any of the said 
sixty, although this number includes such “profound hearts” 
as Hegel and Schlegel and Kant, Guyau and Veron and Taine, 
Darwin and Spencer and Knight.* Tolstoi does not take into 
consideration the definitions of beauty attributed to the ancients 
(Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, etc., down to Plotinus) because, in 
reality, the ancients had not that conception of beauty separated 
from goodness, which forms the basis and aim of zsthetics in 
our time.” 

And according to Tolstoi, here's the rub ! 

It is because modern philosophers have misapprehended 
the ancients on this point, that they have gone astray. For all 
modern esthetics are (supposedly) founded on ancient 
esthetics. 

Tolstoi tells us that in the Russian language “beautiful may 
relate to a man, a horse, a house, a view, or a movement (action ?), 
of actions (deeds?), thoughts, character, or music, if they 
please us, we (Russians) may say that they are good. But 
beautiful can be used only concerning that which pleases the 
sight. So that the word and conception ‘good’ includes the 
conception of ‘beautiful,’ but the reverse is not the case.” In 


the European languages, however, the reverse is the case, and 
this confusion of the terms goodness and beauty is indicative of 
the confusion of the ideas for which they (should) stand re- 
spectively. To follow, here, Count Tolstoi through his analyses 
of various definitions of beauty would be too tedious for the 
reader, but the latter can obtain a fair idea of the result from 
Tolstoi’s own summary: 


In the subjective aspect, we (e. g., Europeans and Europeanized Rus- 
sians) call beauty that which supplies us with a particular kind of pleasure. 
In the objective aspect, we call beauty something absolutely perfect, and 
we acknowledge it to be so only because we receive, from the manifestation 
of this absolute perfection, a certain kind of pleasure; so that this objective 


definition is nothing but the subjective conception differently expressed, 
etc. 


Contending that this pleasure-giving beauty is not the chief 
end of art, Tolstoi justly oberves that: 


To see the aim and purpose of art in the pleasure we get from it is 
like assuming (as is done by people of the lowest moral development, e g., 


* We are surprised, however, not to find in these chapters any notice 
of Ruskin, whose conception of Art does not differ materially from 
Tolstoi’s. See for instance section entitled “The False Ideal,” in Part 5, 
on “ Painting,” in The True and The Beautiful. 
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savages) that the purpose and aim of food is the pleasure derived when 
consuming it. And this is, virtually, the only answer that the majority 
of the esthetic philosophers offer to the question ‘‘What is Art?’’; for 


’ 


they argue that ‘the aim of art is beauty, that beauty is recognized by the 
enjoyment it gives, and that artistic enjoyment is a good and important 
thing because it is enjoyment, etc.’ 


Tolstoi next proceeds to analyze certain definitions of art, 
apart from the conception of beauty, which he selects from 
Schiller, Spencer, Grant, Allen, Veron, and Sully, and all of 
which, with some minor variations, set forth Schiller’s “ pro- 
pensity-to-play” conception of art. Any especial notice of 
that conception is hardly necessary here, however, as the reader 
is familiar with it, no doubt, and as that and all other im- 


portant dogmas are alluded to (though negatively) in the fol- 
lowing : 


Art is not, as the metaphysicians say, the manifestation of some myste- 
rious idea of beauty, or God; it is not, as the esthetical physiologists say, 
a game in which man lets off his excess of stored up energy; it is not the 
expression of man’s emotions by external signs; it is not the production of 
pleasing objects; and, above all, it is not pleasure. 


So much for what Art is not. Tolstoi, being a constructive 
critic, demolishes, not for the mere joy of demolishing, but to 


build anew. Therefore, to replace the old definitions, he offers 
this: ' 


Art is a human activity consisting in this: That one man consciously, 
by means of external signs, hands on to others feelings he has lived 


through, and that other people are infected by these feelings and also ex- 
perience them. 


The quality of infectiousness is “the sign of art.” “The 
stronger the infection the better is Art, speaking now apart 
from its subject matter.” And the degree of infectiousness de- 
pends upon the degree of first, individuality ; second, clearness ; 
and third, sincerity of the artist in production. 

As to choice of subject matter; that necessarily is governed 
by the artist’s conception of art. So, if we concede that the 
purpose of art is, or ought to be, to serve “like speech as a 
means of communication, and therefore of progress, 7. ¢., of the 
movement of humanity towards perfection,” and that “the more 
art fulfills that purpose the better the art, and the less it fulfills 
that purpose the worse the art.” Then, “it must follow as the 
night the day,” that the highest form of good art is that which 
expresses the “religious perception of that age (the latest age), 
or at least is in accord with it; meaning by the term “re- 


ligious perception” not any creed or religion, however com- 
12 
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monly accepted, but something broader, and more universal 
than any creed or religion has been in any age: that touch of 
human aspiration which makes the whole world kin: the ideal 
of the age. Each age, or the dominant nation in each, has had 
its own religious perception, or ideal, and the Art that expressed 
this particular ideal was in its day good Art; but the Art 
that manifests the ideal of a bygone day, being not produced 
in sincerity and in truth, is not infectious, however effective it 
may be, and therefore not good Art. The religious perception 
of the Jews was “ worshiping one God, and fulfilling what is re- 
garded as his will.” The Greek and Roman ideals were entirely 
materialistic; the one “placing the meaning of life in earthly 
happiness, in beauty and strength”; the other supposing that in 
patriotism lay the chief and nearly the whole end of man. The 
religious perception of our day fastens to the inherent brother- 
hood of man; and an art work that manifests this feeling is the 
highest art, while that manifesting aught to the contrary, how- 
ever well “executed,” is bad art, and that which, in form or in 
subject matter, or in both, merely imitates ancient art, is not 
art at all, but only a counterfeit of art. It is not necessary, 
however, that every work of art should express directly the 
religious perception of the age, though it must always be in 
accord with it. There is a good art of the second grade which 
transmits “the simplest feelings of common life, but such 
always as are accessible to all men in the whole world—the art 
of common life, the art of a people—universal art.” But of 
such art, patriotic art, ‘with its anthems, poems, and monu- 
ments,” is not. Nor is church art, “the art of certain cults, 
with their images, statues, processions, and other local cere- 
monies,” good art. While “voluptious” art, that exciting 
sexual desire, is always bad art. For such works infect people 
with the very worst feelings, those most harmful to humanity, 
and retard, instead of promoting, the enlightenment of the masses. 
Finally, any art-work strictly conforming with the theories of 
Baumgarten, and those esthetic philosophers who were his dis- 
ciples, is almost inevitably bad art; for Baumgarten was in art 
matters the voice of the Renaissance, which was “really not 
only a denial of every religion, but an assertion that religion 
was unnecessary,” and which substituted for religion the “ gross 
conception of the primitive Greeks,” making pleasure (7. ¢., 
beauty) the criterion of what was good. 

Tolstoi devotes a paragraph or two to consideration of each 
of the “sister-arts,” describing the competency, i” esse and in 
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posse, of each, and illustrating by specific mention of certain 
works in the realm of each; but here it is appropriate to re- 
produce his description and estimate of the achievements in the 
realm of one of the sisters only. 

“In music,” he says, “the same occurs as in verbal art, and 
for similar reasons. In consequence of the poorness of the 
feeling they contain, the melodies of the modern composers 
are amazingly empty and insignificant. And to strengthen the 
impression produced by these empty melodies, the new musi- 
cians pile complex modulations on to each trivial melody, not 
only in their own national manner, but also in the way charac- 
teristic of their own exclusive circle and particular musical 
school. Melody—every melody— is free, and may be under- 
stood of all men; but as soon as it is bound up with a particu- 
lar harmony, it ceases to be accessible, except to people trained 
to such harmony.” . . . Therefore, modern music (excepting a 
composition or two, or parts of a composition or two by Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Beethoven, and Chopin) does not 
satisfy the demands of universal art, is not anywhere even 
national art.* 

Now, having learned Count Tolstoi’s theory of Art, and 
the art principles upon which he has founded that theory, the 
reader can readily guess the result of Tolstoi’s investigation of 
the Wagner system. Indeed, Tolstoi has no hesitancy, appar- 
ently, about making his opinion public property, but, on the 
contrary, seems to do so with a special zest. He very positively 
pronounces The Nibelung Ring “a model work of counterfeit 
art, so gross as to be even ridiculous,” because in no other 
counterfeit of art ‘are all the methods by which art is counter- 
feited— namely, borrowings, imitation, effectiveness, and inter- 
estingness — so ably and powerfully united.” Here, substantially, 
and partly in Tolstoi’s own words, are the counts in the 
indictment : 


(1) From the subject, borrowed from antiquity, to the risings of the 
sun and moon, Wagner has made use of all that is considered poetical — 


all poetical paraphernalia, as the sleeping beauty, nymphs, norns, etc., and 
incest. 


* Referring, of course, to the music patronized and applauded by the 
‘upper classes’? or their imitators. The music of the common people, 
what might be called elementary music, is always pure melody or a combi- 
nation of melodies, as witness peasant songs in Russia and in European 
countries generally, and also American plantation melodies. Tolstoi seems 
to opine that peasant music, however crude inform, is as a rule richer in 
feeling than the music of the composers, 
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(2) All is imitative; all is just as, according to the data supplied by 
archeology, they would have been in antiquity. The very sounds are 
imitative. 

(3) Everything in this work ( The Nibelung Ring) is in the highest 
degree striking in its effects and its peculiarities; its monsters, its magic 
fires, and its scenes under water; the darkness in which the audience sit, the 
invisibility of the orchestra, and the hitherto unemployed combinations of 
harmony. 

(4) Besides, it is all interesting. The interest lies, not only in the 
question who will kill whom, and who will marry whom, etc., but also in 
the relation of music to text. How will bravery, fire, or apples be 
expressed in music? New modulations crop up, etc.; the dissonances are 
new and are allowed in a new way — and this, too, is interesting. 

(5) Wagner wishes that musical art should submit to dramatic art, and 
that both should appear in full strength. But this is not possible; for 
every good work of art is an expression of intimate feelings of the artist, 
which are quite exceptional and not like anything else. And therefore, in 
order that a production in the one branch of art should coincide with a pro- 
duction in the other branch, it is necessary that the impossible should 
occur: that two works in separate branches of art should be absolutely 
exceptional, unlike anything that existed before, and yet should coincide 
and be exactly alike. 

(6) The drama proper is an absurdity, being founded on stupid, inco- 
herent fairy tales. The music seldom indicates any feeling in the com- 
poser, and the quality of that feeling when transmitted is not such as is 
readily accessible to all men: is not universal, but unique, being compre- 
hensible only to people of a certain cult or class, or perhaps to those of a 
certain nationality, ¢.e., to aristocrats suffering with ennui, or to Wag- 
nerians, or to a considerable number of the Germans. 

(7) Finally, music and drama being forced to meet preconceived 
demands are not spontaneous or infectious, and therefore the result is not 
Art, but merely a counterfeit, and, though an able counterfeit, isa hindrance, 
rather than a help, to the true mission of Art—the spiritual union of 
mankind. 


Now, let us compare Tolstoi’s counts with Mr. Krehbiel’s 
pleas. The latter enumerates ‘‘the fundamental features of his 
(Wagner’s) system,” substantially as follows: 


Wagner must be associated with the Greek tragedy writers: 

First, and foremost, because he is poet as well as composer. He unites 
in himself the same qualifications (but with the tremendous difference in 
degree brought about by changed conditions) as did Aschylus. 

Second: Wagner sees in the drama the highest form of art —one that 
unites in itself the expressive potentiality of each of the elements employed 
in it, raised to a higher potency through the merit of the codperation. 

Third: Wagner believes, like the Greek tragedians, that the fittest 
subjects for dramatic treatment are to be found in legends and mythologies. 

Fourth: Wagner believes that the elements of the lyric drama ought 
to be adapted to the peculiarities, and to encourage the national feeling, of 
the people for whom it was created.— And Wagner is as distinctively a 
German dramatist as Zschylus was a Greek, or Shakespeare an English.— 
This is a point of vast significance to the question of the degree of appre- 
iation which Wagner’s art ought to receive. . .. The matter and the essence 
of Wagner’s dramas are Teutonic. As their spirit roots in the German 
heart, so their form roots in the German language —and complete or ideal 
appreciation of them is possible only to persons who sympathize deeply 
with German feelings. 
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So we find that Tolstoi condemns Wagner as an artist for 
those very qualities in his productions for which Mr. Krehbiel 
commends him, yea, lauds him. For to Mr. Krehbiel’s First, 
Tolstoi rejoins (as it were) : That the drama with music founded 
in Italy in the fifteenth century, which Wagner would revive, 
was not really an imitation of the Greek drama, but only 
of what the composers and librettists of that day imagined to 
have been the Greek drama with music; that, even granting 
this music-drama was a correct imitation, the resultant is neces- 
sarily a form of bad Art, for imitation, creating a preconceived 
demand in the mind of the artist and so precluding spontaneity 
in production, is bad per se. And to Mr. Krehbiel’s Second, 
Tolstoi’s fifth count is, in fact, though not so intended, a re- 
joinder; just asto his Third, is Tolstoi’s sixth. Finally, Mr. 
Krehbiel’s Fourth is undoubtedly a plea for patriotic art, and 
the reader has already been informed as to Tolstoi’s opinion of 
an Art that transmits feelings accessible only to people of a cer- 
tain cult, class, or nation, and especially of Art that encourages 
national, rather than catholic feeling. 

So, then, it is evident that the difference between Mr. Kreh- 
biel and Count Tolstoi is more than a mere difference of opinion 
with regard to Wagner (or, indeed, with regard to any other 
artist whomsoever ). They hold to different principles. While 
Mr. Krehbiel does not avow his artistic creed, the tenor of his 
writings leads one to suspect that he believes art that is beauti- 
ful—z. ¢., gives pleasure—is in itself a good and important 
thing. Tolstoi, on the other hand, as we have seen, maintains 
that only that art is good and important which transmits the 
best feelings common to all men in the (present) age, viz.: 
those feelings pertaining to man’s duty to God and to man. 
Moreover, Mr. Krehbiel assumes that The Opera (2. ¢., the ideal 
of it) is a good art-form, while Tolstoi seems to estimate The 
Opera about as Hazlitt estimated it, for while he deems the 
operas of other composers preferable to those of Wagner, this 
preference is based on the fact that those other composers 
departed from the ideal, that is, they “yielded freely to the 
inspiration [ drawn often from the text] and subordinated the 
text to the music—so that even when it [ the text] was utterly 
absurd, as for instance, in the Magic Flute, the text did not 
prevent the music from producing an artistic impression.” 

So we see that in the operas of such composers as Mozart, 
Weber, and Rossini, the text is a secondary matter and there- 
fore artistically weak; while in the Wagnerian music-drama the 
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music is subordinated to the text, and so, in the very nature of 
things, artistically bad; “that is, the manifestation of even two 
arts united in one complete production results in the demands 
of the one art making it impossible to fulfil the demands of 
the other,” etc., and the opera is a form of counterfeit art-— 
art produced and received merely for art’s sake, or, as Hazlitt 
puts it, ostentatious, ambiguous, art. It is also “exclusive” 
art, for, as Tolstoi says, the drama with music, revived in Italy 
in the fifteenth century, is an artificial form, which had, and 
has (and he evidently believes can have) success only among 
the upper classes, whose minds were perverted by false teachers 
at the Renaissance, and who must be born again so far as the 
art side of them is concerned, so that they shall no longer 
accept what is effective as a substitute for what is infectious in 
subject matter, what is interesting for what is true, what is 
imitative for what is original, or what is exclusive for what is 
catholic; nor longer suppose that all that is beautiful is good 
any more than “ Whatever 2s, is right.” 

If in The Opera such substitutions as these necessarily 
occur, as Tolstoi maintains, then The Opera is in truth the 
most artificial of all things, and Wagner’s music-drama, since 
it is but The Opera in its most highly developed, most consist- 
ently developed form, must be the most artificial of the most 
artificial of all things. All who accept the principles of Peri, 
however, all who accept The Opera, generically, as a form of 
good art must accept the creations of Wagner, while all who 
entertain views of art similar to those of Tolstoi ought just as 
surely to reject, not only the operas of Wagner, but of all other 
composers, as being works of counterfeit art. 

This dictum, however, is to be applied to The Opera as The 
Opera, not to all operatic music; for the music of the famous 
operas is in the main good universal art when taken as abso- 
lute music or at least when rendered apart from drama, or asso- 
ciated with dramatic action, perhaps—e. g., Programme Music, 
or the musical overture to aplay or music interpolated during 
the progress of aplay. These are not in themselves forms of 
bad art. They do not, like The Opera, essay the impossible, 
z. €., a union of the arts. Music and poetry, or music and dra- 
matic action may certainly be associated without loss to either, 
but (accepting Tolstoi’s opinion) they may not be dependently 
or inter-dependently united in the same production. The 
goodness or the badness of Programme Music, for example, 
depends on the goodness or badness of the music alone, since 
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the poetic context, as it were, is designed merely to suggest, 
not to compel, a certain interpretation of the music, and may 
be disregarded entirely. As a matter of fact, it is often better 
that this poetic text should be disregarded, since it is usually 
the text of an opera, and the texts of operas are often, as Tolstoi 
says, utterly absurd and more often, for other causes, 
“bad” art. But the operatic music (or at least parts of the 
operatic music) of Mozart, Weber, Rossini, and others, apart 
from poetry or dramatic action, as absolute music, is “ capable 
of producing an artistic impression,” is, in fact, good, universal 
art, transmitting feelings readily accessible to all men. Tolstoi 
concedes that, but he does not specifically concede, and we 
suspect would deny, what is equally true, that many of the ope- 
ratic compositions of Wagner when heard as absolute music are 
also “ good.” 

Wagner intended that the music should chiefly serve ‘to 
express all the various shades of the meaning of the poetry,” 
and his admirers are wont to insist that the music be always 
considered in that capacity, and not apart therefrom. But, 
nevertheless, if heard so apart, and with the recitativos and 
musical monologues “cut out,” it is likely that, for universality 
and competency of producing an artistic impression, the music of 
Wagner will at least compare favorably with that of any other 
composer. In other words, omit all those musical tours-de-force, 
passages, and forms of composition which owe their origin, not 
to inspiration, but to the preconceived and impracticable de- 
mand which Wagner allowed to tyrannize over him in production, 
—1.¢., the demand that music and poetry be inter-dependently 
united,— and there remains music of superior merit, music that 
is capable of transmitting the noblest feelings, and, moreover, 
music wherein melody is no wan and flitting spirit, but a vigor- 
ous and predominant spirit glorified, not obscured, by glorious 
harmonies. “Ah, how they have belied Wagner!” Sidney 
Lanier, our poet-musician of beloved memory, wrote on a day 
to his wife, “I heard Theodore Thomas’s orchestra play his 
overture to Zannhauser. The music of the future is surely thy 
music and my music. Each harmony was a chorus of pure 
aspirations. The sequences flowed along, one after another, as 
if all the great and noble deeds of time had formed a proces- 
sion and marched in review before one’s ears, instead of one’s 
eyes. These great and noble deeds were not deeds of war and 
statesmanship, but majestic victories of inner struggles of a 
man, This unbroken march of beautiful-bodied triumphs irre- 
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sistibly invites the soul of a man to create other processions 
like it. I would I might lead a so magnificent file of harmonies 
into heaven!” 

But all of us are not poets, and have not the poets’ power 
to “give to airy nothings a local habitation and a name.” The 
imagination of the average mortal is more or less in a state of 
inertia; it requires a touch, so to speak, of some external force 
to give it momentum and direction. So, while we may be 
capable in some degree of receiving the impressions that good 
music is thoroughly capable of transmitting, our imaginations 
and emotions are, nevertheless, the better for a preparatory 
stirring up—a hint outside the music as to what the music is 
“all about.” And this hint or suggestion may best be found 
in a knowledge of the source of the composer’s inspiration, or 
in a poem having the same source of inspiration. So far are 
music and poetry associable, but hardly farther. They are re- 
lated in spirit and in form, but they occupy different planes. 
If either is to serve the other, the subordinate place belongs to 
poetry, for music in power of appeal transcends poetry, almost 
immeasurably —just so far, indeed, as the emotions outstrip 
the intellect and over-leap the barriers that bring it to a stand- 
still. ‘Musical tones have in themselves no meaning apprecia- 
ble by the human intellect,” says Lanier in his essay From 
Bacon to Beethoven. ‘Whenever intellectual relations are 
determined by tones, it is not in virtue of their character as 
tones, but because of certain conventional agreements whereby 
it has been arranged that upon the hearing of these tones, 
as upon the hearing of so many signals, the intellects of the 
auditors will all move in certain directions.” And this is arbi- 
trarily to limit the scope of the music to the range of the 
intellect, and, though Lanier thinks this may be attempted, as 
in Programme Music, without consequent detriment to the 
power of the music, yet, as we have seen, Tolstoi maintains that 
the principle may not be applied so thoroughly as Wagner 
has applied it without loss to one or the other art. And it 
seems to us that, while music may be applied to “express all 
the various shades of poetry,” it ought not, in an art-work at 
least, to be limited to this task. Poetry cannot express all the 
various shades of music. 


‘* Music is love in search of a word,”— 


and the word cannot be found. 





THE SAMOAN ISLANDS 
By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER 


HERE is no Island of Samoa. 

The name Samoa applies to the whole group. It con- 
sists of fourteen islands and some rocky islets. Nine of the 
islands are inhabited. Among these are Manua, the first land 
sighted by a ship coming from San Francisco; Upolu, on which 
stands the tiny commercial capital, Apia; Manono, the island 
on which all men born are chiefs; Savaii, the largest island, 
which has as yet been neither fully settled nor explored; 
and Apolina, which is simply the crater of a submerged volcano, 
with a ring of perpendicular rocks surrounding a minute 
lake, which has only a tiny opening to the sea. Besides these, 
there is Tutuila, the island on which is the harbor of Pago-Pago 
(pronounced Pango-Pango). Tutuila is seventy miles distant 
from Apia, and sixty-two miles from its nearest neighbor in the 
group. It and Manua lie entirely apart from the rest, and it is 
there that in 1878 the United States hoisted the Stars and 
Stripes, having acquired the superb harbor as a naval depot 
and coaling station. Pago-Pago is one of the finest harbors in 
the world. It is completely land-locked, the opening into it 
being only visible upon a near approach. The water is deep, 
the fleets of the whole world might safely anchor in it, 
for it is sheltered from all storms that break over the islands. 
These are of volcanic origin, though no tradition of any erup- 
tion or disturbance can be met with among the islanders, but 
in 1866 a submerged volcano, close to the group, suddenly 
became active, and for two weeks cast up sand and mud and 
ashes, to an estimated height of two thousand feet. Since then 
it has so entirely disappeared, that on the spot where the dis- 
turbance took place, the lead is not able to find soundings. 

The group, as the traveler approaches it, looks like a long 
line of intensely verdant mountains. A nearer approach breaks 
up the picture into islands, with broad, clear channels of blue 
water between them, with bold rocks and coral reefs along their 
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northen sides. The vivid green of the tropical vegetation, the 
biue of the sea and sky, the varied tints of blossoms and of 
fruits that mingle with the foliage, the native villages, close 
nestled between beach and mountain, each with its white church 
gleaming in its midst, form, it is said, one of the loveliest pic- 
tures upon which the eye of man can rest. 

In Upolu there are the remains of an ancient structure, cir- 
cular in form, left apparently unfinished, built of large cut 
stones. It stands inthe midst of a dark forest, with a heavy 
growth of underbrush, and the traveler, forcing his way through 
this, finds a quarry under overhanging cliffs from which the 
builders have taken their stone. The place is a day’s journey 
from the coast in the interior of the island, and immense trees 
now grow within its walls. The natives have no traditions 
concerning it. They suppose it to have been built by spirits. 
Those who half believe in a Pacific continent, a world that pre- 
ceded ours, and of which we know nothing, may look upon 
these ruins as some remains of a Cyclopean period. 


Piled by the hands of giants, 
Or God-like kings of old. 


In Savaii are the remains of roads, and of a wonderful cause- 
way, apparently the work of the same lost race. More of such 
ruins may possibly be brought to light when the interior of 
Savaii, the largest island in the group, has been fully explored. 

The natives of Samoa belong to what is called “the light 
race of Polynesians.” Polynesia seems to be peopled by two 
races, the light race and the negro; the latter being of a very 
low type, and comprising the aboriginal Australasians. The 
light race, on the contrary, of which the Samoans and the 
natives of the Tonga Islands are the finest specimens, are well- 
formed, intelligent, tall, and orderly, with ideas of government, 
of honor, and of property, and with some inherent notions of 
religion. The highest families are the lightest in complexion, 
and never among the blue-blooded families of Old Spain or the 
loftiest aristocrats in days before the French Revolution, were 
notions of caste exclusiveness so rigidly maintained as in 
Samoa. The language in which a chief is to be addressed dif- 
fers from the common language, though he returns his answers 
in the vulgar tongue. The noses of the Samoans are well 
formed, though their lips are fuller than those of Europeans, 
Their hair is glossy, soft, black, and commonly straight, though 
it occasionally ripples. The women are slight, graceful, and 
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sometimes pretty. Captain Wilkes in 1839 mentions, with 
admiration, Emma, a princess of the Imperial House of Malietoa, 
as a very beautiful maiden. In 1873 she was still a remark- 
ably handsome woman. 

Tradition says that long ages ago the population of Samoa 
grew too crowded on the habitable parts of the islands, and 
that a migration then took place, probably to New Zealand, 
fifteen hundred miles away; for the Maoris called their island 
Savaii, after the home they had left, and their language corre- 
sponds considerably with that of the people of Samoa. 

Shut in by the water that surrounded them, out of the track 
of ships, until the settlement of New Zealand and California, the 
Samoans led a life as nearly like that fabled of the lotus-eaters 
as can well be imagined. They had no wants that were un- 
supplied, and no ambitions. The Government of the islands, 
so far as anything of the kind existed, was feudal in its charac- 
ter. The larger islands had their tribal chiefs, to whom 
allegiance was owed, and service in war rendered, by the hold- 
ers of land. These chiefs were in their turn bound to render 
service, if required, to the high chief, who represented the 
family of Malietoa. The most precious possession of each sub- 
chief, and his people, was a mat of exquisitely beautiful work- 
manship. These mats were of extreme antiquity, and priceless 
in the eyes of their possessors, nevertheless two of them were 
once voluntarily given to representatives of the United States, 
and may doubtless be found in glass cases in the Patent Office, 
or the Smithsonian. 

The matter that for years excited most trouble in the 
islands was the unsettled nature of titles to land. Every foot of 
soil upon the islands, up to the very mountain peaks, was 
owned by some native until the arrival of white men, and the 
subsequent formation of a Polynesian Land Company in San 
Francisco. The agents of this company, and members of the 
great German trading house in Apia, began to buy land reck- 
lessly, sometimes purchasing from a native the land of his 
enemy, and rival claims soon created a confusion which became 
the taproot of numerous subsequent difficulties. 

The chiefs, notwithstanding their exaggerated sense of social 
distinction,—so great that a chief will not willingly speak to a 
man of common birth, except to give him a command, —live 
exactly like their inferiors. There is no poverty among these 
people, and no luxury. Ifa man, through idleness or misfor- 
tune, comes to want, he has the right to beg of any of his clans- 
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men. All live alike. The chiefs row their own canoes, build 
their own houses, plant their own patches of favo. Their 
wives and daughters weave mats, or make fine thread and stout 
cordage out of cocoanut or other vegetable fibres. Women are 
not oppressed on the Samoan group; often the men share their 
household labors. Up to the time of the settlement by whites, 
they built their huts of the wood of the bread-fruit tree, and 
thatched them with dried palm leaves. Each hut is shaded by 
its own fruit trees, and every village has a grove of cocoanut 
palms and bananas that are common to all. 

During the first part of this century, while ships were de- 
terred from visiting the Samoan group, by the evil reports 
current cohcerning its inhabitants, buccaneers, runaway con- 
victs, and sailors, who had deserted from their ships, found 
their way occasionally to the islands, and, as a general rule, 
did not fail to make trouble there. One of these desperadoes 
was Dan the Convict, another Jimmy the Sweet. The simple 
natives (who were anything but the ferocious savages La Pe- 
rouse had reported them) gladly received these waifs and 
strays of civilization, were impressed with their superior pow- 
ers, and dazzled by the extent of their knowledge and resources. 
In more than one instance these men set themselves up as di- 
vinities, and prescribed a mode of worship to be offered to 
them by the natives. When the first missionary arrived, in 
1830 (John Williams by name, who on some other island was 
subsequently martyred), he found that the only obstacle to the 
acceptance of Christianity arose from the false teachings of 
these impious deceivers. The native religion of the Samoans 
appears to have resembled that of the early Greeks, before 
poets had composed for them a system of mythology. They 
believed in a supreme Godhead, and in divinities of the hills, 
the earthquakes, storms, and fountains. They had no priests— 
nor had the early Greeks, Calchas in the Trojan war being only 
an auger. They had no form of worship, and no idols. The 
only material thing they seem to have treated with superstitious 
reverence was a rare fish called the donito. The missionaries 
found their work in Samoa a very easy one. The people 
desired to receive their teaching. In 1836 the London Mis- 
sionary Society sent out more missionaries. The Bible was 
translated into the Samoan language, hymns were composed, 
and native teachers educated. To this day, Sunday in Samoa 
is treated with the deepest reverence, grace is said before meat 
in every Samoan cottage, and family prayers are offered before 
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the family go to rest. Some say that this conformity is con- 
ventional, and that Christian morality, according to our ideas 
of it, has made little progress; others, that the Samoan natives 
are sober, virtuous, and extremely honest. Probably truth lies 
between these statements, and that Samoan Christians are no 
more thoroughly Christianized than any civilized community 
of so-called Christian men and women. 

They have had bad influences to contend against in the 
example of white sailors and traders; unhappily, too, they have 
witnessed dissensions among the missionaries; Wesleyans and 
Independents having been at one time at feud, and neither 
denomination being in sympathy with the Roman Catholic 
Mission, which, founded in 1846, was placed under the care of 
the French Bishop of Oceania and some Sisters of Mercy. It 
has a flourishing little Mission Station, not very far from Apia. 
The Wesleyans also have a Bishop on the Island of Upolu, 
and it is said that there is not a man, woman, or a ten-year- 
old child in the Samoan group, who cannot read in the native 
tongue. 

In 1839, Commodore Wilkes’s expedition visited the islands 
and made a chart of their surrounding waters. He reported to 
the Government of the United States the capabilities of the 
harbor of Pago-Pago, which cuts almost in two the Island of 
Tutuila. 

In 1872, Captain R. W. Meade was sent out to report further 
to the United States Government on the advantages of Pago- 
Pago as a coaling and naval station. He was followed in 1873 
by another commissioner, Captain Steinburger, with a some- 
what indefinite mission. He was to report upon the islands, 
and make friends with the natives. He sent home documents 
which probably contained the best account then written of the 
Samoan group, and drawings which are doubtless in the State 
Department. 

At the time he reached the islands they had no king, —a king 
not being an absolutely necessary figure-head to the Samoan 
Government. The condition of things on the islands resembled, 
in miniature, that of the German Empire from the time of the 
deposition of the Emperor of Germany by Napoleon to the 
election of the Emperor William. Each district on the islands 
had its ruling chief, and there were two Councils of State, the 
Taimua and Pule, or Faipule. The former, in 1873, consisted 
of about thirty members, seven of whom were chiefs, who, in 
the interregnum of royalty, had the direction of the General 
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Government. The Pule was a similar, but somewhat more 
popular, assembly; it contained four chiefs among its mem- 
bers. 

The king, by right, at that period was Laupepa, whom we 
know as Malietoa,— Malietoa being a royal name, like Pharaoh, 
assumed by everyone who is a qualified and acknowledged 
king. For two years there had been war between the adher- 
ents of Malietoa and those of a rebellious uncle, during which 
time the king went into retirement, living with his Aunt 
Emma, in a remote part of the Island of Upolu. A leading 
opponent of Malietoa, in those days, was Mataafa, the great chief 
of Atua, a small district, to which the large and remote Island of 
Tutuila is tributary. Mataafa was a Roman Catholic, the only 
chief of high consideration who had been converted to that 
form of Christianity. 

Shortly before Steinburger’s arrival, the war canoes of the 
Island of Manono (the sacred isle inhabited by chiefs) had lost 
a battle. This seemed to have discouraged both parties, and, 
by tacit consent, the war had come to an end without reaching 
any satisfactory conclusion. 

The town of Apia, situated on the Island of Upolu, con- 
tained at that time about three hundred inhabitants, of whom 
one hundred and eighty were whites. It has now become a 
place of much greater importance, but its resident population 
has not relatively increased. On a narrow peninsula, which 
forms one side of its bay or harbor, is the little settlement of 
Malinuu, where the two Councils, Taimua and Pule, have been 
always held;—it was the Washington, in short, of the little 
federation. 

The trade of Apia, notwithstanding its paucity of inhabi- 
tants, was very considerable. It was carried on almost entirely 
with Hamburg, in ships belonging to a great German trading 
company, of which Godeffray & Co., of Hamburg, were the 
representatives. The house of Godeffray was of great import- 
ance in Germany, even so far back as the early days of the 
French Revolution. The German Consul at Apia was always 
a member of that house, and naturally connected its interests 
with the national policy of Germany. 

A considerable trade was carried on with other Polynesian 
islands, from which produce was brought to Apia in light ves- 
sels belonging to the firm of Godeffray & Co., which shipped 
them to Hamburg. Apia thus became a commercial centre 
for the islands of Western Polynesia. 
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About twenty years ago, another German firm established 
a branch at Apia. It had at one time an American partner, 
but he subsequently retired to California, and America for 
some years carried on little or no direct trade with the islands, ' 
though German merchants imported goods to a considerable ex- 
tent from San Francisco. 

The great article of export is copra, the dried kernel of the 
cocoanut. This is packed into a very small space, and sent to 
Hamburg, where the oil is extracted for confectionery and 
other purposes. The refuse is then made into oil cake and fed 
to cattle. In 1888, there were 19,000 tons of copra sent from 
Samoa to Germany; but German exports have diminished 
greatly since 1892, while trade with the United States has in- 
creased. 

In 1889 there were several flourishing plantations of sea- 
island cotton belonging to Germans on the Island of Upolu, 
worked by imported labor. Germans are hard masters. Many 
of their serfs fled into the bush, and in various ways caused 
great irritation between their masters and the Samoan natives. 
There were also sheep-walks, and some cattle farms. These, 
however, were not in existence during the first visit, in 1873, of 
Colonel Steinburger. The only animal, native to the islands, is 
an enormous vampire bat, measuring sometimes four feet from 
wing to wing. It is perfectly harmless, feeding only upon fruits, 
and having apparently no taste for human blood, or for dead 
bodies. 

The great difficulty about raising anything in Samoa that 
does not grow of itself, is the want of labor. Samoans abso- 
lutely will not work, except for themselves. The chiefs con- 
sider manual labor beneath their dignity, though they will 
occasionally condescend to assistin commerce. The consequence 
is that white mechanics earn enormous wages, while clerks in 
a countinghouse are paid about $300 per annum. Within a 
few years coffee has been raised, chiefly on the grounds belong- 
ing to the Roman Catholic Mission, and on two plantations on 
the Island of Savaii belonging to an Englishman. Its flavor is 
excellent, and much resembles mocha. 

Colonel Steinburger, in 1873, sailed round the Island of 
Upolu in a little yacht, and found himself received everywhere 
with confidence, and even affection. The natives looked upon 
Americans (in consequence, probably, of their association with 
the missionaries) as their friends and champions. At one 
point on the voyage, Steinburger went, with the Wesleyan Bishop, 
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to visit Malietoa, who was still residing with his Aunt Emma in a 
remote part of Upolu. He found him a young man, apparently 
without ambition, carefully educated by the missionaries, and 
apparently preferring tranquillity to politics and strife. During 
the war that had been going on, which was partly undertaken 
in his name, he had remained quiet, finding protection and 
security in his kingly descent. It is very probable that the visit 
of Colonel Steinburger inspired him with some ideas of assum- 
ing royal dignity under the protecfion of the United States, for 
when the Colonel left the island, he bore with him the following 
letter to General Grant: 


Houses oF MALIETOA, October 4, 1873. 


Chief —This is my letter of love to you, the chief who rules America. 
I am very much pleased with regard to the intercourse between our gov- 
ernments. My desire is that good arise for this land. Now this is my 
opinion and my wish. Be pleased to appoint for us the chief, Colonel Stein- 
burger. It is my prayer for that chief to come here to make things straight 
in this land. This is all my letter. May God grant you health and 
strength. MALIETOA. 


From Upolu the American Commissioner, on August 17, 
1873, directed his little vessel to the outlying Island of Tutuila. 
The chief of that island (a usurper at that date)was a personage 


of much self-importance, not disposed to fulfill any part of the 
contract he had made with Captain Meade, the year before, 
about protecting a buoy, and making a road from the harbor 
of Pago-Pago to the nearest supply of fresh water. But he 
was, above all things, desirous to see (and probably, if oppor- 
tunity offered, to capture) the sacred mat of Atua, which had 
been presented to Colonel Steinburger as the most precious 
possession of the natives of that district. Could he have ob- 
tained it, he would doubtless have thrown off all allegiance to 
Atua, of which his large, but remote, island was a feudal de- 
pendency. 

The matter which occupied the greatest share in Colonel 
Steinburger’s investigation was that of Samoan land titles. 
Disputes on the subject were innumerable on the island of 
Upolu, between the whites and natives, and among the natives 
themselves. Reckless buying had involved reckless selling. 
Steinburger endeavored to have a sort of Consular Court estab- 
lished to protect the property rights of the original owners. 
The German Consul, however, whose firm of Godeffray & Co. 
was largely interested in the matter, insisted that no such court 
should be established, unless it were first agreed that it should 
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have no right to interfere with purchases made before its estab- 
lishment. Colonel Steinburger also assisted in drawing up a 
constitution and a simple code of laws for Samoa. This code 
was approved by the foreign Consuls then at Apia, except so 
far as it related to land titles, which they were unanimous in 
insisting should net be retrospectively disturbed. 

In the autumn of 1873, Colonel Steinburger left Samoa. It 
is possible that he contemplated an eventual annexation of the 
islands by the United States, but the policy of our State De- 
partment did not then favor territorial expansion. The United 
States only wanted Pago-Pago as a naval and coaling station, 
in the same way in which they had already secured a conces- 
sion of that kind in the Sandwich Islands. 

Colonel Steinburger returned again to Samoa as United States 
Commissioner, in 1875, but he had not long been in the islands 
before he was invited by Malietoa, who had been acknowledged 
king, to give up his post as United States Commissioner, and 
to become virtual ruler of the islands, as his Grand Vizier or 
Prime Minister. He accepted the offer on or about July 4, 
1875, and wrote to Mr. Fish, then Secretary of State, resigning 
his United States Commissionership, and asking either author- 
ity from Congress to accept the post of Prime Minister to a 
foreign chief, or acceptance of his resignation of United States 
citizenship. He then set himself to bring order out of chaos in 
the affairs of Samoa, and to carry out the provisions of the new 
code of laws. The United States war vessel, Ticonderoga, 
touched at Apia about this time, and its commander expressed 
the hope that the Samoans would find satisfaction in their new 
Premier, and recommended them to give all assistance and 
obedience to Colonel Steinburger. 

But the old Land Titles question was destined to make fresh 
trouble. In carrying out his plans of reform and of good gov- 
ernment, Steinburger’s views clashed with the interests of the 
Polynesian Land Company, a company which had gone into 
liquidation, but which had still considerable assets in land, 
which it proposed to sell at auction. Its agent was a man 
named Foster, then acting as United States Consul at Apia. 
It seems that at that time Apia was considered so remote and 
undesirable a residence, and the office of United States Consul 
had then such scanty emoluments that no American official 
liked to remain there, and after a few months he generally ap- 
pointed a Vice-Consul, and quitted the islands. These Vice- 
Consuls were usually men connected in some way with the 
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island trade, and had their own interests to serve or those of 
other people. Foster, to judge him by his own letters to the 
Department of State in Washington, must have been a coarse, 
illiterate, irascible man. He had been jealous of Steinburger 
from the first, and after he discovered that his plan of govern- 
ment would be injurious to the Land Company in which he was 
interested, he set himself in every way to oppose and harrass 
the newly-made Minister, whose action in requiring an official 
examination of land titles was likely also to affect the lands held 
by the London Missionary Society, then represented by two 
missionaries, the Reverend Mr. Turner and hisson. At the same 
time, Steinburger’s new law affecting marriage (by which he 
was endeavoring to bring order into the social relations of Sa- 
moa), met with opposition from Bishop Ellroy, the French 
Consul, and head of the Roman Catholic Mission, who refused 
to acknowledge the validity of mixed marriages, or to accept as 
binding those performed by Wesleyan or Independent mission- 
aries. Thus Steinburger had not been long in power before he 
had raised up three powerful enemies to himself and to his 
system. Of these, Foster, being the most ill-bred and coarse- 
minded, showed himself the best hater. Dispute after dispute 
occurred, the details of which cumber the pages of Congres- 
sional Documents. But on the whole, Steinburger seems to 
have had a sincere regard for the best interests of his little 
kingdom. One quarrel was concerning an atrocious murder 
committed on a native in a remote part of Upolu, by James 
Sharp, a runaway negro sailor, who claimed United States 
citizenship. He was tried in a Samoan court in the absence of 
Mr. Foster, who was visiting the Fiji Islands, and who on his 
return insisted on his release, took possession of him by force, 
and set him at liberty. 

In December, 1875, an English man-of-war, the Barracouta, 
Captain Stevens, R. N., came into Apia. Not long before, the 
English had annexed the Fiji Islands, and Captain Stevens 
seems to have been possessed by an idea that it would be a 
good plan if England also annexed Samoa. At any rate, 
he was quite disposed to use his brief authority to pave the 
way. 
The United States Government had sent out by Colonel Stein- 
burger, as presents to King Malietoa, a Gatling gun, a howitzer, 
a number of Springfield rifles, and one hundred suits of sailors’ 
clothes, besides a forge and other matters. Part of these things 
had been put on board the Peerless, a little vessel that had 
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brought Colonel Steinburger to Apia, and was his private prop- 
erty. As such, and pending an answer from Congress as to his 
status as regarded his United States citizenship, Colonel Stein- 
burger placed the Peerless in the service of King Malietoa, who 
despatched her to carry orders to the various islands, and he 
was about to send her to Honolulu to expedite despatches for 
the Government at Washington, when Foster seized her as the 
American Consul, on the ground that she was registered as an 
American vessel, and that an American merchantman could not 
legally carry arms. This objection seems to have been 
trumped up for the occasion, for no merchant vessel sails, espec- 
ially in remote seas, without some armament. Foster, finding 
his force inadequate to retain possession of his prize, invoked 
assistance from the Captain of the Barracouta, as there was no 
American vessel of war in the harbor, begging him to take pos- 
session of the Peerless, and to carry ashore her guns. This 
assistance seems to have been very readily afforded by the 
English Captain, who appears to have come to Samoa preju- 
diced beforehand against Steinburger, whose private effects 
and private papers were seized on board the Peerless, and sub- 
sequently dispersed or destroyed. A meeting was held at the 
Council Hut at Malinuu, when the English Captain and his 
officers, Mr. Foster, a British official from the Fiji Islands, and 
the British Consul from Tonga, met King Malietoa, the Taimua, 
the Faipule, Colonel Steinburger, and his coadjutor, Mr. John H. 
B. Latrobe, Jr., son of a gentleman well known both in England 
and America, as occupying a high social, literary, and phil- 
anthropic position. 

The debate was stormy, and on the part of Captain Stevens, 
seems to have been insolent. King Malietoa, on the contrary, 
behaved with dignity, and seems to have sustained his Prime 
Minister. The Council lasted for three days without coming to 
any definite conclusion, except that Mr. Foster and Captain 
Stevens demanded, and obtained, an inspection of Colonel Stein- 
burger’s credentials from the United States Government, with a 
view to ascertaining whether he was, or was not, an American 
citizen. 

The next step of Mr. Foster was to endeavor to obtain sig- 
natures from the European residents at Apia to a paper request- 
ing the removal of Steinburger. With all his efforts he could 
get no respectable names but those of the two Messrs. Turner, 
but he secured the motley signatures of about thirty-five per- 
sons, some of them Chinese, and some negroes. 
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With this paper to back him, he consulted with Captain 
Stevens. Malietoa was invited to come secretly, and alone, on 
board the Barracouta. What passed there was never known. 
Whether he was intimidated, bribed, or overcome with liquor, 
we have no evidence, but in spite of his previous attachment to 
Steinburger, and in direct opposition to his previous profes- 
sions, permission was obtained from him to carry off his Prime 
Minister. Steinburger was at once arrested by English marines 
and sailors, and carried on board the Barracouta. Then he 
was threatened with being put in irons, and was informed that 
he would be shot if he communicated with the shore; a light 
was flashed in his face every half hour during the night, and 
other indignities were offered him, which aroused remonstrances 
from the English wardroom officers. 

Meantime, the Samoans, who were to a man devotedly 
attached to Steinburger, whom they called their “lamp” and 
their “ light” and other appreciative and endearing terms, were 
in a state of great excitement, and even had a brief brush with 
the English marines. The Taimua and Faipule met, and, two 
days after the seizure of the Prime Minister, unanimously 
deposed Malietoa for having, under any circumstances, given 
his consent to such an outrage, and he was accordingly sent 
back to Manono, the chieftain’s sacred isle. 

Soon afterwards the Barracouta sailed for the Fiji Islands, 
on reaching which, Captain Stevens was informed, by the 
English Consul-General, that he had exceeded his powers, that 
his conduct with respect to the two prisoners he had on board 
was undiplomatic, and that he had better keep them no longer 
in custody. Colonel Steinburger was accordingly set at 
liberty, and with him Mr. Coe, a rival candidate to Mr. Foster 
for the Vice-Consulship at Apia, to which both seemed to have 
derived some claim from Mr. Ogden, the regular Consul, who 
was then living at San Francisco. 

Colonel Steinburger went to Auckland, and thence to Lon- 
don, to lay his wrongs before the English Government. This 
action resulted in a court-martial, held on Captain Stevens, which 
found him guilty of having greatly exceeded his powers.* 


* These particulars have been taken from documents in the State Depart- 
ment at Washington, but Mr. Stevenson seems to record the prevailing 
impression among the white population at Apia in 1892 when he says: ‘It 
was an ambiguous business when a private American adventurer was landed 
with his pieces of artillery from an American warship, and became Prime 
Minister to the king. It is true (even if he ever were really supported) that 
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The Samoans continued to grieve over their loss. Very 
touching are the appeals they sent to the Government at Wash- 
ington. A new Consul was appointed for Samoa, Mr. Griffin, 
who had orders to investigate the tangled mass of complaint 
and recrimination sent to Washington, and report upon the 
conduct of Mr. Foster. He did so, and brought home an 
ample vindication of Steinburger, who, however, never returned 
to Samoa. 

Later, Le Maumea, one of the leading chiefs of Samoa, was 
sent to Washington as an envoy from the Taimua and Faipule, 
who carried on the government. He was returned to Samoa 
on the United States ship Adams, Captain Rodgers command- 
ing, and Mr. Gustavus Goward was sent with him as Commis- 
sioner, bearing a Treaty between the United States and Samoa, 
signed by the President, and ratified by the Senate at Wash- 
ington. 

This Treaty pledged the United States, in conjunction with 
with England and Germany, to uphold the independence of 
Samoa. It gave also to the United States the port of Pago- 
Pago, and regulated commercial intercourse on the basis of the 
most favored nations. 

‘Prince Maumea,” says a sailor, who was then on board 
the Adams, “seemed about thirty-eight years old, and wore on 
board our vessel a United States naval uniform. But we 
thought it funny to see him, after our arrival at Apia, return on 
board the Adams, dressed in the airy costume of Samoa, which 
consisted of a cloth about his loins, and our men laughed when 
they heard him, in this attire, ask for his linen from the ship’s 
wash!” 

However, great was the joy of his people on receiving 
their envoy home again. To sail away from the islands in a big 
ship, is second only to death in the eyesof aSamoan. A great 
tortolos, or feast, was held to hear the report of his mission, 
and to have the Treaty signed, sealed and delivered by the high 
contracting parties, represented at Malinuu, by the Taimua 
and Faipule. There had onan no king in Samoa since the 
deposition of Malietoa. 


he was soon dropped, and had sold himself for money to the German firm. 

And the end of the matter was that this man (the Premier of a 
friendly sovereign) was kidnaped and deported, on the requisition of an 
American Consul, by the Captain of an English warship.”” None of these 
statements, except the last, seem in any way to coincide with the facts, as 
recorded in public documents. 
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The vortolos took place July 17, 1878, and to it came more 
than half the population of the islands. Gifts were cast at the 
feet of the American naval officers and at those of Maumea, 
consisting principally of fruits, pigs, and fowls. 

“The chiefs,” says the American sailor, “carried large clubs, 
elaborately carved with figures of men, birds, and beasts. These 
clubs were brandished and swung as a drum-major swings his 
mace. The meeting was a regular log-cabin pow-wow, in which 
Prince Maumea spoke in clear tones to the people, explaining 
to them the Treaty and giving an account of his stay in 
Washington.” 

At Pago-Pago a flag staff, that had been prepared on board 
the Adams, was raised, and the United States flag run up on it, 
and “though none of the crew knew the terms of the Treaty, we 
were under the impression that an American protectorate had 
been established. During our stay at Apia, a German man-of- 
war came in. It was rumored all over the islands that the 
Germans came to take possession, but I saw no overt acts. 
The men, apparently armed, were taken on shore in numbers, 
ostensibly for drill practice, but I thought to make a display of 
power. From a distance many of the natives appeared to have 
snow-white hair. I found that they slacked lime and put it on 
their heads to make the hair turn red. They told me that 
Christ was represented to them as having had red hair, and I 
noticed that a person having hair of that hue was especially 
petted by the natives.” 

Mr. Goward, the Commissioner, made full reports to Wash- 
ington, in all things corroborating those transmitted by Colonel 
Steinburger. He, like all other persons who have visited 
Samoa, speaks of the wondrous beauty of the islands as first 
seen from the sea; of the verdure of the mountains from base to 
summit; of the luxuriance of the forests; of the beauty of the 
palm trees; of the abundance and deliciousness of the fruits; 
and of the dolce far niente in the disposition of the natives. 
From 1879 to 1887, King Malietoa was again the acknowledged 
feudal head of the Samoan federated chiefs; but Germany 
always felt great jealousy of the evident preference of the natives 
for American advisers, and for a close alliance with America. 
The history of the islands during this period might be called a 
petty war of Consuls. The German Consul for a considerable 
period was one Weber, who was also head of the firm of Godef- 
fray at Apia, and had, above all things, at heart the preponder- 
ance of his country, and the interests of his firm. He was at 
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first only Consul for the free city of Hamburg, but was dis- 
placed by a man of imperial appointment, a Captain Zembasch, 
who is still remembered in Samoa as “‘ the gentleman who acted 
justly.” He did not, however, hold office long, and was suc- 
ceeded by a typical German, named Becker. During an inter- 
regnum in the Consulate, however, Weber resumed authority, 
and drew up a new constitution for the islands, by which 
Malietoa and Tamasese (an inferior chief), were to be king and 
vice-king, but all power was to be centred in the hands of the 
German Consul. Two German warships lay in the harbor of 
Apia to enforce these demands. Under these circumstances, 
the king, vice-king, and forty-eight of the leading chiefs met 
secretly in council, decided to make a sham submission to the 
Germans, but to offer supremacy in Samoa to Great Britain. 
The Germans soon found out this perfidy. Malietoa believed 
himself to have been betrayed by Tamasese. From that 
moment, the Germans ceased to put trust in Malietoa. They 
considered him their enemy, and adopted the cause and candi- 
dature of Tamasese. This man, who was naturally dull, and 
without the personal dignity conferred by high birth, had an 
adviser of great ability and energy. This was a German named 
Brandeis, a Bavarian Captain of Artillery. He had come out 
to the Pacific in search of fortune, and was picked out for secret 
duty to further the designs of Germany in Samoa. He was 
introduced in the islands as a clerk in the great German trad- 
ing house, and was sent with no acknowledged commission to 
the headquarters of Tamasese to promote German interests. 

In December, 1887, a proposal of federation was sent by 
King Kalakaua, of Hawaii, to Malietoa, King of Samoa. The 
embassy misconducted itself, and met with no great encourage- 
ment. Malietoa, after an indecent orgie, remarked to one of 
them: “If you have come here to teach my people to drink, I 
wish you had stayed away.” With Tamasese, Brandeis took care 
to countermine the influence of these envoys, but there was an- 
other chief more powerful, through public opinion in the islands, 
either than Malietoa or Tamasese, whom the Hawaiians would 
gladly have gained over, Mataafa, head of the Government of 
Atua. Mataafa’s whole conduct, so faras it is known to us, in this 
matter, and inall subsequent history of Samoa, is worthy ofthe 
hearty respect of honest men and Christians. He had been bred a 
Roman Catholic, and was devoted to the prescribed duties of 
his religion. He never married, having, in early life, when re- 
pentant fora lapse from virtue, taken a vowof chastity, which, in 
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a land where sexual self-restraint is not common, he has strictly 
observed. He received the Hawaiian embassy, and while he 
was engaged in entertaining its members as his guests, he was 
peremptorily ordered by the Germans on board a German man- 
of-war, He had had, however, no intention of becoming en- 
tangled in Hawaiian affairs. 

The Germans now cast about for some fresh pretext for 
getting rid of Malietoa; if they could set up Tamasese in his 
place they believed themselves secure of royal subservience 
through the influence of his chief adviser, Brandeis. 

In February, 1889, a conference of the representatives of 
the Three Powers, who had agreed together to uphold the inde- 
pendence (so-called) of Samoa, was held at Washington. The 
German delegate set forth the dissatisfaction felt by his Govern- 
ment with King Malietoa. He insisted that his followers were few 
among the natives, that his rival, Tamasese, had the support of 
the Samoan people, and that the election of a new king must 
take place, to whom some foreign representative must be given 
as Prime Minister, a sort of joint commissioner, in short, respon- 
sible to the Three Powers. 

Mr. Bayard proposed a legislative Government for Samoa, 
with Malietoa as king, and Tamasese as vice-king, while the 
English ambassador suggested not the election of a new king, 
but to provide Malietoa with a foreign adviser, to be chosen 
alternately every five years by the three Powers; Germany, as 
the trade of Apia was in the hands of Germans, to have the 
first choice. 

The sixth and last conference at Washington was broken off 
July 26, 1887, when Mr. Bayard read to the other two his plan 
for the establishment of peace and order in Samoa with the 
codperation of the three governments, objecting to the German 
plan as one based exclusively on commercial interests. He 
added that Germany and the United States had repeatedly had 
reason to complain of the unauthorized acts of their respective 
Consuls, which acts both ‘governments had promptly disowned ; 
that it was understood that the conduct of foreigners had been 
the cause of much disorder and discontent in Samoa, and that 
when the natives had acted improperly, it was generally trace- 
able to foreign interference. He ended by proposing an 
adjournment of the conference until the home authorities in 
England and Germany could be consulted. 

When the conference ended, the German Minister in Wash- 
ington, though complaining of the unfriendliness of King 
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Malietoa, had given no idea that Germany by herself intended 
to take the conduct of affairs in Samoa into her own hands. 

Early in the year 1887 the affair of the Hawaiian Embassy 
had caused much heartburning between the friends of Ger- 
many and those of the Anglo-Saxon Powers, and the Germans 
were on the watch for some offense on the part of Malietoa 
which might give them occasion to complete his overthrow. 
March 22, 1887, being the Emperor William’s birthday, a 
party of Germans were drinking healths at Apia in a public bar- 
room. A quarrel, followed by a scuffle, ensued between them 
and certain Samoans, also probably intoxicated. There were 
five German warships in the harbor, and the German Commo- 
dore described this drunken riot as “the trampling upon, by 
Malietoa, of the German Emperor.” Malietoa was not present, 
he knew nothing of what was going on, and the trouble did not 
even take place upon his territory, for Apia and its suburbs 
had been declared Neutral Ground. 

The news that the conference at Washington had been ad- 
journed, reached Samoa on August 24. The next day the 
mail steamer left for Sydney, and for several weeks there would 
be no chance of any exchange of news between Samoa, Europe, 
or America. Then Becker, the German Consul, with more 
than the ordinary German brutality of diplomacy, proceeded to 
carry out his plans. He demanded from Malietoaa fine of one 
thousand dollars and a public act of humiliation, as amends for 
the affair of the Emperor’s birthday. This demand not being 
at once complied with, Germany declared war against Malietoa. 
At once, seven hundred men, with cannon, landed from the war- 
ships, and hoisted Tamasese’s flag, together with German 
colors. 

“Such,” says Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, “was the Ger- 
man coup d’état. They had declared war with five ships 
against a single man; that man, late king of the group, was in 
hiding in the mountains, and their own nominee, backed by 
German guns and bayonets, sat in his stead in Malinuu.” 

In vain, Mataafa, though a rival of Malietoa, exerted him- 
self to bring about a reconciliation. “If it were my will I 
would do as you say,” said the German Commodore, “but I 
have no will in the matter. I have instructions from the Kaiser, 
and I cannot go back from what I have been sent to do.” 

All Samoa was roused. No discussion was allowed among 
the chiefs, as to whether Tamasese, the German candidate, 
should be king. Only Mataafa haughtily refused to salute him 
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as such. ‘Do you not see your king?” said the Commodore, 
reprovingly. ‘His father was no king,” was the only answer. 

About the middle of September, Malietoa, hiding in the 
bush, was approached by two messengers with a letter. It was 
peremptory. If Malietoa did not give himself up to the Ger- 
mans by ten o'clock on the following day, great sorrows would 
befall his country. 

Malietoa’s virtues were all of the submissive kind. He 
bequeathed the care of his country to Mataafa, and, for his 
people’s sake, went, as he believed, to death or toa life of exile. 
“The people wept and clung to their departing monarch. A 
boat carried him on board the Bismarck, and he vanished from 
his countrymen.” 

From the Bismarck he was transferred to the Adler, which 
set sail for Australia, thence his ship touched at Cape Town, 
then at the Cameroons. After some stay in that colony 
Malietoa was sent on to Germany; and thence, by way of the 
Red Sea, to the Marshall Islands, a group in Oceania. 

The story of his voyage was subsequently effectively told 
by himself, in the presence of Mataafa, to Mr. Stevenson. 

Meantime, in Samoa, under the new régime, confusion 
became worse confounded. Consul was pitted against Consul, 
chief against chief, nationality against nationality. Any adher- 
ent of Malietoa, however insignificant, against whom a mali- 
cious charge could be brought, was molested by the Germans. 
So, too, was the acting English Consul. 

Brandeis, as Tamasese’s chief adviser, governed the islands, 
not badly, considering the situation, for some months. He 
might have succeeded in bringing order into the administra- 
tion, had he been let alone; but he got into trouble with the 
German Government on some matter connected with the taxes, 
the German officials being influenced against him by a German 
trading house, the rival to the house of Godeffray, to which 
firm he was allied. 

Mataafa, from the first, had refused to act under the new 
Government; as a punishment, Tamasese usurped his name 
and chieftanship. In August, 1888, war broke out between the 
followers of Tamasese, and the followers of Mataafa. The lat- 
ter blackened their faces and bound red around their heads by 
way of uniform. 

There are two horns to the Bay of Apia, one is the narrow 
peninsula of Malinuu, where the reigning king resides, and 
where formally all deliberations were carried on by the native 
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Councils. The other, to the west, is Matautu. On this the fol- 
lowers of Tamasese entrenched themselves. Apia, between the 
two promontories, was neutral ground. 

A battle between the rival chiefs was postponed for more 
than two months, Consular squabbles meantime raging fiercely. 
An English ship, the Calliope, came into the harbor, and the 
American fleet was reinforced by Admiral Kimberley, with the 
Trenton, and the Lizard, Captain Pelly. The final struggle 
was precipitated by one of the guns that Steinburger, twelve 
years before, had brought to Malietoa as a gift from the Ameri- 
can President.* This gun had been at Malinuu in the hands of 
Brandeis and Tamasese. The former, however, having had 
occasion, after a naval skirmish, to beat a hasty retreat, had 
thrown the gun overboard. A party of Mataafa’s people in a 
Manono boat, succeeded in diving and securing it. This was 
interpreted as an act of hostility against the Germans, because 
the cannon had been sunk in Apia bay. The Germans fired on 
the rescue party, both from the ships and from the shore. In 
the town, the white foreigners were divided into two parties. 
One ground of offense to the Germans was that the English 
Consul, Colonel de Coetlogon (the same man who covered 
Hick’s flank at the time of the disaster on the left bank of the 
Nile, and bade farewell to Gordon at Khartoum before the 
investment) had turned his house. into a hospital for the 
wounded followers of Mataafa. 

Skirmishing on the part of the two Samoan armies, that of 
Mataafa being now established within rifle-shot, in some places, 
of the force of Tamasese, had gone on for two months, when a 
war party of German blue-jackets, who had landed from one of 
the vessels in the harbor at a place called Fangalii, provoked 
an engagement. To the amazement of the Samoans themselves, 
Mataafa’s followers repulsed the Germans. Out of one hun- 
dred and forty men, the latter lost fifty-six in killed and 
wounded. “When we think of the poor sailor lads, always so 
pleasantly behaved in times of peace,” says Mr. Stevenson, 
when giving, in a Footnote to History, an account of this battle, 
“we can only regret that brave men should stand to be exposed 


* “* Perhaps, if the question was asked: What has become of the arms, 
artillery, medical dispensary, clothing, magazines, and steam iron-cutter, 
entrusted to my care by our Government, and receipted for by myself, then 
our people would know what pledges were made.” , 
A. B. STEINBURGER. 
Extract from a letter addressed to the Hon. S. S. Cox, Washington, D. C., Jan. 28, 1889. 
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upon so poor a quarrel, or lives cast away upon an enterprise 
so hopeless.” 

The German warships at once shelled all villages along the 
coast. Apia, being neutral ground, and inhabited for the most 
part by whites, was not included in the bombardment. 

The result of success at Fangalii on the part of Mataafa’s 
men was to break up the forces of Tamasese. He was almost 
deserted. Even Brandeis, despairing of his cause, talked of 
leaving Samoa by the 8th of January. ‘The reéstablishment 
of Tamasese’s Government,” said the German Consul, “is now 
not to be thought of.” Germany was preparing to take that 
Government into its own hands. Martial law was declared by 
the Germans, and even foreigners were put under arrest. 

But when news of these events reached Prince Bismarck, 
he wrote a sharp letter to the officer who had exceeded his 
authority. ‘The demand formulated by you as to the assump- 
tion of the Government of Samoa by Germany,” said the chan- 
cellor, “lay outside of your instructions, and of our design. Take 
it back immediately.” 

This order reached Samoa on February 27, 1889. In less 
than three weeks a greater power than even the Iron Chancellor 
was to take part in Samoan affairs. 

The harbor of Apia was crowded with war vessels. Ger- 
many had three, the Adler, the Eber, and the Olga; the 
United States had the Trenton, the Nipsic, and the Vandalia; 
the English, the Calliope. There were, besides, six large mer- 
chant ships, and a number of light trading craft. Apia bay 
is bounded to seaward by a coral reef; its shores are of white 
coral. The reef is horseshoe in shape, with the toe running 
inward, and in rough weather the strong surf of the Pacific thun- 
ders both within the breakwater and without. The wind blew 
a gale at midnight on March 15, 1889, but the warships lay 
at their moorings; none attempted to go out into the open sea. 
The truth is, the American and German ships were watching 
each other with jealous eyes. At any moment some untoward 
incident might occur, and their guns might open on each 
other. 

On the morning of March 16, the bay was dark as mid- 
night, nothing could be discerned through the mist and driving 
rain. The sea ran literally mountain high. As the ships 
tossed and rolled, they endangered each other. The Eber had 
gone down at daybreak, the Olga was a wreck, the Adler had 
lost her bowsprit. The Nipsic had lost her smokestack and was 
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in the utmost peril. She avoided the reef, however, and man- 
aged to go ashore upon a spit of sand. The Adler, by a wonder- 
ful feat of seamanship, was hurled by raging seas to the very top 
of the reef, and lay there with her back broken. There 
remained the Trenton, the flagship of Admiral Kimberley, the 
Vandalia, the Olga, and the Calliope. The captain of the latter, 
though rammed by the Olga, with his machinery red-hot, and 
almost unable to make headway against surf and wind, man- 
aged to escape out of the harbor. As the Calliope went out 
she passed close between the reef and the Trenton, which was 
now a wreck, having lost wheel and rudder. ‘Not often,” says 
Mr. Stevenson, “‘in naval history was there a moment of more 
sickening peril, and it was dignified by one of those incidents 
that reconcile the chronicler with his otherwise abhorrent task. 
From the doomed flagship the Americans hailed the success of 
the English with a cheer. It was led by the old Admiral in 
person; it rang out over the storm with holiday vigor, and was 
answered by the Calliope’s crew with an emotion easily 
conceived.” 

The Vandalia sank. The Trenton and the Olga alone were 
left. And although they collided with each other, and sus- 
tained additional injuries, the Olga managed to run ashore in 
a safe place, while the Trenton, in her wrecked condition, hav- 
ing rescued sailors from the tops of the Vandalia, was piled her- 
self on top of that unfortunate wreck, but managed to get her 
crew of four hundred and fifty men safely ashore. On landing, 
the Admiral paraded his band to infuse cheerfulness into the 
crews of the wrecked ships and Mataafa’s Samoans, who were 
bravely working to save the lives and property not only of the 
Americans, but of their late enemies; and the bay was sud- 
denly enlivened with the strains of “ Hail Columbia.” The 
Samoans, on this great occasion, showed not only magnanim- 
ity, but scrupulous honesty. “Thus,” says Mr. Stevenson, “was 
the sword arm of two angry forces broken in one night.” 

After the disaster in 1889, the Samoan conference, broken 
off at Washington in 1887, was resumed at Berlin, and Bis- 
marck seems magnanimously to have confessed that the two 
years of Germany’s blustering brutal policy in a little island in 
the Pacific, had been wrong’ Dr. Steubel, the best German 
official in the past, was sent back to the islands, and Malietoa, 
after two years’ exile, was restored to his native land. He re- 
sumed his title as King of Samoa, but Mataafa retained much 
of the conduct of affairs, and was a kind of kingly coadjuter. 
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By the Berlin act, the independence of Samoa (whatever 
that may mean) was recognized by the Powers, and it was pro- 
vided that the successor to Malietoa should eventually be “ elec- 
ted according to the laws and customs of Samoa.” Tamasese 
was dead. The hopes of the Samoans were all centred on 
Mataafa. At first he and the mild Malietoa seemed disposed to 
be rivals in magnanimity, and to dwell together in unity. But 
this state of things could not last. Mataafa retired to Malie, 
the village which has the power of bestowing the dynastic name 
of Malietoa. There he conducted himself with great prudence, 
skill, and dignity. But, unfortunately, a raid made on some of 
the party of Malietoa on the Island of Manono brought the 
Foreign President of the Council to the island in a warship; 
landing alone, he ordered six ringleaders in the riot to appear 
before a German court at Apia. They were convicted, and 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. “Shall we rescue 
you?” shouted their countrymen, as they were marched to 
prison. “No,” was the answer. But the young officer, a 
Swede, who commanded the prison guard, aware of the insuf- 
ficiency of his force should an attack be made on the jail, sought 
permission to undermine it with dynamite. Dynamite for such 
a purpose was refused by the Captain of an American ship in 
the harbor, but was obtained from wreckers, who were endeav- 
oring to raise some of the submerged war vessels. This pro- 
posal, however, created great excitement, both among the 
Samoans and the white population of Apia, and the President 
of the Council, the real ruler of Samoa, by no legal right, ex- 
changed the imprisonment of his captives for exile, sending 
away the unfortunate chiefs to a neighboring group of islands. 

The entente cordiale between the Malietoas, Laupepa Malie- 
toa and Mataafa Malietoa (for both had received the dynastic 
name) lasted about a year. Meantime, the arrival of the new 
officials appointed by the Berlin conference was eagerly ex- 
pected. They were Cedarknautz, a Swede, as Chief Justice, 
and Baron Seufft von Pilsach, President of the Consular Coun- 
cil, the real ruler of Samoa. These were socially genial and 
agreeable gentlemen, but as officials they were men of no ca- 
pacity. Their chief idea seems to have been the enlargement 
of their salaries. At Malinuu the President built himself a 
“lordly house,” while the puppet king, Laupepa Malietoa, 
dwelt in a miserable hut at his gate, and was virtually a de- 
pendent anda prisoner. Mataafa remained in retirement, but 
in some sort held kingly state at Malie. 
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In April, 1893, an outbreak of hostilities became imminent 
between the two kingly chiefs, one backed by the official Ger- 
mans, the other whom they denounced and treated as arebel. War 
did not actually break out until more than two months later. 
The followers of Mataafa were defeated, and their leader fled to 
Manono, with the intention of securing himself on the volcanic 
and almost impregnable Island of Apolina. Had he taken the 
initiative and attacked the Government at Malinuu some weeks 
earlier, it is possible he might have been a triumphant con- 
queror instead of a fugitive, but he listened to pacific counsels 
from his white advisers. 

Warships were sent to Manono, his place of refuge. The 
island was all destroyed; only one house was left standing in 
Apolina, “and,” adds Mr. Stevenson, “women were stripped, 
prisoners were beaten with whips, and women’s heads were 
taken, all under white auspices,” 

Mataafa was captured and taken first to an island in the 
Tokelau group, under British protection. Later he was removed 
to Jaluit, in the Marshall Isles, a German colony. Twenty-three 
of his chiefs were confined in Apia as political prisoners. Their 
captivity was not rigorous after they fell into the hands of Cap- 
tain Wurmbrand, a soldier of fortune, who had served in Turkey 
and Servia. Their friends visited them freely, and they were 
even permitted in the prison-yard to give a great feast and 
Kava to the Stevenson family. 

By the close of January, 1894, war was again threatened, 
but a new Chief Justice, who had succeeded Cedarknautz, 
showed, on coming into office, more energy and more discre- 
tion than his predecessor. A rising, however, took place in 
Mataafa’s province of Atua, which in a short while was sup- 
pressed with a severity that Mr. Stevenson thought might have 
been avoided if the policy of the Three Powers had been wiser 
or more judiciously carried out. His strong feeling on the 
subject roused him to write several letters to the Times, and 
yet, in spite of weekly articles against him in the local news- 
papers of Apia, he seems to have been socially on friendly and 
cordial terms with German naval officers and the better class of 
white people on the islands. His life was, however, drawing to 
a close in the midst of activities, literary and otherwise, which 
seem almost incredible for so sick a man. In the last weeks of 
his life a great surprise and a great pleasure awaited him. The 
imprisoned chiefs, at last set free, waited upon him at his home 
at Vailima, and, as they said, having considered what they could 
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do to show their gratitude for the interest he had taken in them 
during their imprisonment, they proposed to make a road for 
him to his house from the public way. They insisted that no 
presents should be given them, no food supplied to them. Tools 
only they did ask for. All had been planned beforehand. 
The chiefs worked on the road with their own hands, a thing 
they could not have been induced to do by offers of money from 
any employer, or threats from the government. The road was 
finished in a month, and on it was set up an inscription drawn 
up by the chiefs themselves: THE ROAD OF GRATITUDE. 

Nor were evidences of kindly regard lacking on the part of 
the white people in Apia. Stevenson’s sun went down in a soft 
bright haze. On the last day of his life he spent the morning 
at his desk in work and correspondence, in the evening he was 
quietly conversing with his wife, when a blood vessel in his 
brain was suddenly ruptured, and he fell unconscious at her feet. 

Malietoa remained nominal king of Samoa until September, 
1898, when he died.* Probably the later months of his life 
may have been disturbed by the agitation of a scheme for the 
division of the islands between the United States, England, and 
Germany, instead of the present unsatisfactory arrangement of 
their government. By this scheme it has been proposed that the 
United States should take the Island of Tutuila, with its harbor 
of Pago-Pago, Great Britain, Savaii, the largest (and most savage) 
island of the group, while Germany should possess Upolu with 
its commercial capital, Apia. But at present the European and 
American Governments have matters of more importance to 
arrange than the affairs of asmall group of islands in the Pacific 
Ocean. This century may probably pass away before any- 
thing is done. 

Meantime, before the death of Malietoa, the return of 
Mataafa from his exile on a small sandy island in the Marshall 
group had been urged upon the Powers, and was determined 
on. His clansmen and kindred, reduced to silence by harsh 
treatment, had not dared for four years to ask for the return of 
the banished chief they loved. But in 1898, Samoan hearts 
were moved by news that one of the chiefs who had accom- 
panied him into exile, had died in distant Jaluit. The same 


*The immediate cause of his death was typhoid fever. When he was 
stricken he was removed from his hut at Malinuu to Vailima, the more 
salubrious residence of the late Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson. There he 
died, and his grave was made near that of the great English author, the 
friend of his people. 
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dread seemed suddenly to stir all hearts. If Maulipola had thus 
died in exile, might not the same fate await the man so dear to 
the hearts of his countrymen? The Chief Justice in Samoa 
was an American gentleman. Surely he might be more 
merciful than a stern German; surely he would remember how 
on the shores of the Bay of Apia, after the great naval disaster, 
Mataafa and his people had exerted themselves to rescue the 
lives of Americans and save the property of the United States 
Government! Malietoa, echoing the feeling of his countrymen, 
told the Consuls that he should be forever dishonored if Mataafa 
died in exile. Two-thirds of the men who had till then refused 
to give in their allegiance to Malietoa, now yielded to him at once 
that they might be in a position to join in his petition for the 
return of Mataafa. The Government of Samoa formally asked 
the consent of the Three Powers. The former adherents of 
Mataafa have promised that if he is allowed to return they will 
do nothing to disturb the existing Government. The joyful 
order was sent to Jaluit. Mataafa’s return already rejoices the 
hearts of his fellow islanders. May he live long, though he is 
now old and grey-headed, to rejoice in his restoration to com- 
parative civilization. 

This was the history of these unfortunate islands up to Christ- 
mas, 1898. For the present unhappy international complica- 
cations which few persons with our present information seem 
able to understand, my readers are referred to the daily papers. 
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